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Abstract: The short mantra known as Gayatri or Savitri (Rgveda III 62.10) is 
one of the most frequently recited texts of mankind. Over the course of time 
it has not only been personified as the “Mother of the Vedas,” but has even 
come to be venerated as a goddess. The present study reveals for the first time 
how the mantra gained prominence as a religious text and how it was deified. 
To reconstruct this history, passages from more than one hundred Vedic and 
Sanskrit texts from about 1000 BcE up to 1000 cE were subjected to philological- 
historical analysis. To explain the process of deification, the study also includes 
an interdisciplinary component that draws upon perspectives and insights from 
the religious studies. The first part demonstrates that the adaptive reuses of the 
mantra in the mid-Vedic Srauta rituals were decisive for its selection as the 
primary initiation mantra, and further argues that this function was mainly 
responsible for its subsequent rise to becoming an emblem of Brahminical 
Hinduism. The second part traces the development of the mantra into and as a 
goddess up to the Tantric Age. It shows that several factors contributed to its 
deification, among them not only its personification, but also its identification 
with the goddess Surya (or Sirya Savitri). The results of the study will be of 
interest not only to classical South Asian and religious studies, but, since the 
mantra and its deification also enjoy great popularity in a number of modern 
religious and spiritual currents, to a wider readership as well. 
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Preface 


The significance of mantras in global religious history has long been acknowl- 
edged, but many aspects of this phenomenon remain poorly researched. In 2022, 
Mantra Studies is still in the process of establishing itself as a discipline in its 
own right. It has become increasingly clear that exploring mantras as only a 
genre of religious language is insufficient: mantras are not merely utterances 
or means of communication, but can also manifest themselves in special ways 
on the auditive, visual, and physical planes. They may be embodied, personified, 
and even deified; moreover, they also often play important roles in defining reli- 
gious authority and social identity. Exploring such aspects requires the adoption 
of an interdisciplinary perspective. To the extent that it is successful, the present 
study, which deals not only with the history of the popular Gayatri-Mantra, but 
also with the process of its deification, demonstrates that the pursuit of such an 
approach can be very illuminating. 

But while attempting to look at mantras from more than one angle is cer- 
tainly worthwhile, it is also more challenging than some might imagine, even 
when it involves only a single mantra. In 2018, having decided to embark on this 
dissertation, a number of people asked how it could ever be possible to write 
a few hundred pages about a ten-word text. In contrast, most of those famil- 
iar with the subject — first among them my benevolent supervisor, Dr. Marion 
Rastelli — advised me to narrow down the scope of my research as far as possi- 
ble. Only then would I be able to pack it into a dissertation at all. As it turned 
out, the latter were even more right than they may have thought: following the 
tracks of the Gayatri-Mantra and understanding its metamorphosis into a god- 
dess was indeed quite demanding. Although it is mentioned hundreds of times 
in the texts, this mantra has often moved through history below its surface, and 
I do not claim to have uncovered all of its channels and hidden paths. 

As far as the two main research goals of the study are concerned, however, 
one can certainly say that some progress has been made: In three chapters each, 
the study provides a detailed account of, first, the historical process of the rise of 
the mantra, which took place primarily in the first millennium BcE, and second, 
its development into a goddess during the first millennium cE. Two introductory 
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chapters are concerned with the meaning and the designations of the mantra 
as a text. 

The contents of the study were presented (and subsequently improved 
upon) as lectures given at various occasions, among them the 11th and 12th 
Middle European Student Indology Conferences in Poznan and Warsaw (see 
Haas 2018b/2021a); the 11th International Indology Graduate Research Sym- 
posium in Oxford (2019a); the 9th Dubrovnik International Conference on the 
Sanskrit Epics and Puranas (2020a); the 1st Heidelberg Indology Doctoral Sym- 
posium (2021b); the “Facets of Ancient Indian History and Culture” conference 
in Pune (2021c); as well as various colloquia at the Department of South Asian, 
Tibetan and Buddhist Studies at the University of Vienna and the Institute for 
the Cultural and Intellectual History of Asia of the Austrian Academy of Sci- 
ences. To make my working process more transparent as “Open Science,” and 
so as to receive more feedback, I also made the project plan publicly available 
during the project’s initial phase (2019b). 

Its completion would not have been possible without the generous support 
of many institutions and individuals. The Department of South Asian, Tibetan 
and Buddhist Studies, University of Vienna, offered the ideal conditions for the 
first two years. As the Recipient of a DOC Fellowship of the Austrian Academy 
of Sciences at the Institute for the Cultural and Intellectual History of Asia, I 
was able to concentrate fully on the dissertation during its last two years. Iam 
also deeply indebted to the director of this institution, Prof. Birgit Kellner, for 
generously providing funding for the proofreading from the institute’s budget. 

As for the dissertation itself, my greatest thanks are of course due to my su- 
pervisor, Dr. Marion Rastelli, for her unwavering support throughout the years 
and the many valuable suggestions she made concerning my countless drafts. 
Her constant insistence on textual evidence and her unerring sense of incon- 
clusive argumentation have saved me from numerous serious blunders. Were it 
not for her, I would not have been able to complete this study so expeditiously. 

I am also grateful to the many mentors, colleagues, and friends both in 
Vienna and across the world who have contributed to bringing this work to 
fruition by responding to questions, sharing with me their expertise, offering 
advice and support, providing invaluable feedback, and generously comment- 
ing on lectures and drafts. These include Prof. Karin Preisendanz, Dr. Elisa 
Freschi, Dr. Nickolas P. Roubekas, Dr. Velizar Sadovski, Prof. Chlodwig H. 
Werba (+), Prof. Klaus-Dieter Mathes, Dr. Vitus Angermeier, Dr. Christian 
Ferstl, Dr. Borayin Larios, Georgi Krastev, MA, Ge Ge, MA, Anja Vukadin, MA, 
Magdalena Kraler, MA, Dr. Nina Mirnig, Dr. Bernhard Scheid, Dr. Stefan Kock, 
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Prof. Mathilde Evelien Keizer, Dr. Johanna Bus, Dr. Hannes Fellner, Dr. Michael 
Wieser-Much, Dr. Markus Viehbeck, Dr. Thomas Kintaert, Dr. Oliver Frey, 
Dr. Alaka Chudal, Cynthia Peck-Kubaczek, BM, Mag. Judith Starecek; Prof. Joél 
P. Brereton, Dr. Mieko Kajihara, Prof. Joanna Jurewicz, Prof. Ute Hiisken, 
Dr. Finnian M. M. Gerety, Dr. Greg Bailey, Dr. Manya Saadi-nejad, Dr. Gustavo 
Benavides, Dr. Guy Beck, Raik Strunz, M.A., Mag. Marta Monkiewicz, Bacc. 
Anja Sintié, Dr. Kenji Takahashi, and Dr. Dev Kumar Jhanjh. I am also indebted 
to Mag. Arturo Silva for his careful and very perceptive proofreading — needless 
to say, I alone am responsible for all remaining errors. 

Last but not least, I would like to thank Marie-Therese Steidl, MA, for sup- 
porting me all these years with much love, and for putting up with my frequent 
absentmindedness so patiently. Whether successful or not, this study proves 
beyond doubt that I was often (very often, in fact) quite absorbed in my work. 


Dominik A. Haas 
Vienna, April 14, 2022 


Note on Spelling 


To facilitate correct pronunciation, in this study words and texts in Indo-Aryan 
languages, including modern ones, have generally been transcribed rather 
than transliterated (e.g., deva instead of deva, Sankarsastri Marilkar instead 
of Samkarasastri Mardlakara). All transcriptions from Indo-Aryan languages, 
including modern ones, follow the standard of the International Alphabet of 
Sanskrit Transliteration.’ Transliterations and transcriptions of texts following 
other systems have been tacitly adapted to this standard. I have also followed it 
when transcribing names and titles of works (e.g., Hari Narayan Apte instead of 
ER AAT SG), unless the authors or publishers have specified a romanization 
themselves (e.g., Bhattacharyya instead of Bhattacarya). Moreover, instead of 
transcribing them, I use the modern, anglicized or romanized versions of to- 
ponyms if such exist (e.g., Pune instead of Jara). A few common English 
loanwords are styled roman as well (e.g., mantra, yoga). 

ri (sometimes written © in Devanagari) is used to indicate the nasal 
(anundasika) pronunciation of a vowel. The placement of dandas (\, Il; |, ||) 
within texts is generally adopted from the source texts. / and // indicate that 
the preceding text is metrical. Roman punctuation marks are only occasionally 
added to a transcription either to indicate syntactical units or to mark the end 
of a pada. 

Proper Vedic and Sanskrit names of persons, works, rituals, etc., are gener- 
ally capitalized (e.g., Visvamitra, Rgveda). Words that could (in theory at least) 
be easily translated, are italicized (e.g., svarga/heaven, loka/world). For the spe- 
cial spellings of Gayatri/gayatri and Savitri/sdvitri, see Table 2 on p. 2 below. 
Elements of a mantra that are not part of any syntactical construction are some- 
times written in small caps in the translation (e.g., EARTH for bhuh). 

Hyphens in Sanskrit words have three functions: (1) they indicate that the 
word is a sandhi form (e.g., tat savitur varenyam-, followed by bhargo- etc.); 
(2) as a mere reading aid, they indicate the boundary of compounds whenever 
the need arises (e.g., ngvedah or rg-vedah). (3) As is customary in the roman- 


i The accent of the Satapatha-Brahmana is transcribed following the interpretation of 
Hoffmann (1975). For a summary of the various interpretations of the accent of the 
Satapatha-Brahmana, see Coffie 1994: 4-16. 


NOTE ON SPELLING - XI 


ization of titles of Vedic and Sanskrit works, hyphens are also used to separate 
the components of compounds and make them easier to read (e.g., Taittiriya- 
Samhita). In these cases, it has become an established practice to dissolve vowel 
sandhis (e.g., Svetasvatara-Upanisad); consonant sandhis, however, are usually 
retained (e.g., Bhagavad-Gita, Rg-Veda). 

Subscripted vowels (e.g., ;, ,) represent sounds which must have been there 
in the original text, but were lost due to the application of sandhi or other sound 
changes.” In the case of versified texts, they generally indicate the original met- 
rical structure. No attempt is made, however, to fully reconstruct the ur-form 
of a verse: without the subscripted vowels, a text has the form as given in the 
editions or manuscripts. To give one example: if justified by the metrical con- 
text, vyanjana may be given as v;yanjana, though originally, it must have been 
“vianjana. 

Quotation marks, brackets, and symbols are used in the following ways: 
“” mark translations, quotations, or indirect speech; “’ are used in lieu of other 
quotation marks for text within quotation marks (e.g., “the following is ‘a quo- 


rs 


tation’ inside a quotation”). , “ and , ‘ are used in the same ways as in German 
contexts. In primary texts and translations, () indicate additions or alternatives 
that are based on or can be derived from the text." [ ] generally mark “exter- 
nal information,’ that is, comments in primary texts and bibliographical entries, 
or explanatory additions to or modifications of quotations and translations; if 
they are part of original quotations, this is indicated. Irrespective of their normal 
functions, [ ] are also used in lieu of () within round brackets, and vice versa. 
The symbol * indicates that a correction has been made in the following text up 
to the next space. * indicates a conjecture. = is used to mark identity between 
words or texts; ~ to mark similarity between words or texts. When a slash / 
is used to mark alternatives, a space indicates that the respective alternative 


consists of more than one word. (e.g., lightning/thunder/ rain cloud). 


ii In providing them in the case of the Rgveda, | have taken into consideration the metrical 
reconstruction provided by van Nooten & Holland (1994). Using this reconstruction as 
an actual edition of the Rgveda is problematic; see, for instance, Smith 2006: 329. 

iii | Many translators of Vedic and Sanskrit texts mark information that they believe is not 
in the source text with square brackets. This concerns, for example, words such as the 
definite or indefinite article or forms of “to be,” which indeed often have no literal equiv- 
alent in the original. In my opinion, however, supplying such words in square brackets 
suggests that they are missing from the original. Since | find that this is rarely the case, 
| aim to indicate only additional information that can usually be omitted or read over 
without affecting the structure of the sentence. For reflections on the (excessive) use of 
brackets in English translations of philosophical Sanskrit texts (which in many respects 
are also relevant to non-philosophical texts), see Mcrea & Patil 2010: 34-40. 
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Abbreviations of cited or quoted primary sources (such as RV or Ram.) are gen- 
erally introduced at their first occurrence, except when they occur as references 
or within lists; all such abbreviations can be looked up in the section “Primary 
Sources and Translations” in the Bibliography. References to translations can 
generally be looked up under the respective source text in the same section; 
bibliographical entries are either given there (if taken from a dedicated trans- 
lation of a work, or of a portion of a work) or in the “Secondary Literature” 
section of the Bibliography. Hyperlinks in the PDF should always lead to the 
right target. 

To facilitate access to the original texts, this study contains numerous ref- 
erences to existing translations (usually in brackets and marked with “tr? or 
“trs.”). However, I have not included these references systematically or for all 
texts. There are therefore two important points to note here: First, reference to 
a translation does not imply that it was the basis for a claim made — the study is 
based throughout on my own reading of the sources - or that it is a particularly 
good or accurate translation. Second, the absence of a reference does not mean 
that no translation exists for a particular passage. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all translations are my own. Since I am not 
a native English speaker, they may sometimes appear clumsy or stylistically 
unattractive. I hope, however, that the reasons for my deviations from existing 
translations will become clear once the background of my argumentation and 
the secondary literature are considered. 


Figure 2: Topographical overview map of the Indian Subcontinent (based on a modern public 
domain map from the Demis Map Server) 


Source Periodization 


1600-1000 BcE _—_— Vedic Samhitas 
1100-600 BCE Brahmanas, Aranyakas 
Vedic religion 
800-500 BCE Early Upanisads 
600-300 BCE Srautasitras 
500 BCE —- 200 cE Middle Upanisads 
400 BcE - 400 cE Grhyasitras 
Early Hinduism 
400 BcE —- 400 cE Sanskrit Epics 


300 BcE- 100 cE Dharmasitras 


200-800 cE Smrtis, Dharmasastras 
Classical Hinduism : 

400-1000 cE Grhyaparisistas 

500-800 CE Early Tantric texts 
Tantric/Puranic Hinduism 

600-1000 cE (Early) Puranas 


Table 1: Periodization and approximate dating of the various types of source texts 


ABORI 
AG 
AgnGs 
Ait. 
AitA 
AitB 
An 
ApDhs 
ApGS 
App. 


Apss 
AS 
Asiat. Soc. 


Aév. 
AsvGS 
AsvGSPar 
AsvSS 
Ath 

AV 


AVP 
AVPar 
BaudhDhS 
BaudhGS 
BaudhGSs 
BaudhSS 
BEH 
BhagG 
BhagP 
BharGS 
BharSs 
BNP 


Abbreviations 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 

Altindische Grammatik 

Agnivesya-Grhyasitra 

Aitareya 

Aitareya-Aranyaka 

Aitareya-Brahmana 

Andhra (rec.; see MNarU) 

Apastamba-Dharmasitra 

Apastamba-Grhyasitra 

Appendix (in references to passages in the MBh or the Ram., App. 
designates Appendix I of the respective critical editions) 
Apastamba-Srautasitra 

Altindische Syntax 

Asiatic Society (Calcutta; from 1832: The Asiatic Society of Bengal; from 
1936: The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal; from 1951: The Asiatic Society) 
Aévalayana 

Aévalayana-Grhyasitra 

(Asvalayana-)Grhyasitra-Parisistabhaga 

Aégvalayana-Srautasitra 

Atharvana (rec.; see MNarU) 

Atharvaveda (the abbreviation is used both for the text tradition and the 
Atharvaveda-Samhita; see Primary Sources and Translations — AV) 
(Atharvaveda)-Paippalada(-Samhita) 

Atharvaveda-Parisista 

Baudhayana-Dharmasitra 

Baudhayana-Grhyasitra 

Baudhayana-Grhyasesasitra 

Baudhayana-Srautasitra 

Brill’s Encyclopedia of Hinduism 

Bhagavad-Gita 

Bhagavata-Purana 

Bharadvaja-Grhyasiitra 

Bharadvaja-Srautasitra 

Brill’s New Pauly 
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BrahmP 
BrhAU 
BrhAUM 
Brill 
Brockhaus 
C 

CarS 
ChandU 
Clarendon Press 
CUP 

Dr 
ed(s)./éd. 
EFEO 
Egbert Forsten 
EFVS 

ER 

EWA 

f 

GarP 
GautDhS 
GM 
GobhGS 
GopB 

Har. 
Harrassowitz 
Hars. 
HirGS 
HirSsS 

HR 
Hrsg(g). 
HUP 

IE 

Ij 

JaimB 
JaimGS 
JaimUB 


Brahma-Purana 

Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanisad (Kanva rec.) 
Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanisad, Madhyandina rec. 
Koninklijke Brill NV (Leiden) 

F. A. Brockhaus (Leipzig/Mannheim) 

Calcutta ed. (see Primary Sources and Translations > TaittA) 
Caraka-Samhita 

Chandogya-Upanisad 

Clarendon Press (imprint of OUP) 

Cambridge University Press (Cambridge) 
Dravida (rec.; see MNarU) 

editor(s), edition(s), edited (by) / éditeur(s), édition, édité (par) 
Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient (Paris) 
Egbert Forsten Publishing (Groningen) 
Electronic Journal of Vedic Studies 

The Encyclopedia of Religion 

Etymologisches Worterbuch des Altinodarischen 
feminine 

Garuda-Purana 

Gautama-Dharmasitra 

Gayatri-Mantra = RV III 62.10 (see Table 2 on p. 2 below) 
Gobhila-Grhyasitra 

Gopatha-Brahmana 

Harivamsa 

(Otto) Harrassowitz (Wiesbaden) 

Harsacarita 

Hiranyakesi-Grhyasitra 
Hiranyakesi-Srautasitra 

History of Religions 

Herausgeber*in(nen) (“editor(s)”) 

Harvard University Press (Cambridge, Mass.) 
Indo-European 

Indo-Iranian Journal 

Jaiminiya-Brahmana 

Jaiminiya-Grhyasitra 
Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brahmana 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Jayakhya-Samhita 

Journal of Indian Philosophy 

Kanva (rec.; see Primary Sources and Translations > BrhAU and SatBK) 
Karmapradipa 

Katha-Aranyaka 

Katha-Brahmana 

Kathaka-Grhyasitra 

Katha-Samhita 


ABBREVIATIONS - XVII 


KatySs Katyayana-Srautasitra 

Kaus. Kausitaki 

KausB Kausitaki-Brahmana 

KausGS Kausitaki-Grhyasitra 

KausS Kausika-Sitra 

KausU Kausitaki-Upanisad 

KhadGS Khadira-Grhyasitra 

KarmP Kuarma-Purana 

KYV Krsna (“Black/Dark”) Yajurveda 

LingP Linga-Purana 

M Madhyandina (rec.; see Primary Sources and Translations > BrhAU, SatB, 
and Vajs) 

m. masculine 

MaitrS Maitrayani-Samhita 

MaitrU Maitrayaniya-Upanisad 

ManGS Manava-Grhyasitra 

ManSm Manu-Smrti 

ManSs Manava-Srautasitra 

MarkP Markandeya-Purana 

MatsyP Matsya-Purana 

MBh Mahabharata 

MCI Mahabharata-—Cultural Index 

MER Macmillan’s Encyclopedia of Religion 
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Introduction 


The short mantra on page i above is among the most frequently recited religious 
texts of mankind.* Since its composition by a poet called Visvamitra Gathina’® 
more than 3,000 years ago somewhere in the northwest of South Asia, genera- 
tions of people have repeated it on a daily basis, often more than one hundred 
times in a row. Over time, it has developed into what has variously been called 
the most important, most efficacious, and holiest mantra of all,* and has been 
placed on a par with other eminent religious texts, such as the Christian Lord’s 
Prayer,’ or to the Buddhist mantra om manipadme hum’. 

The mantra is popularly called Gayatri or Savitri, ambiguous terms pos- 
sessing several denotations (see Table 2 below). First, gayatri is a Vedic poetic 
meter. Second, there is a specific verse set in the gayatri meter, often designated 
by its source reference, “RV (Rgveda) III 62.10, or a variant of it. Mentioning the 
deity Savitr, the verse is a so-called sdvitri, one among several “Savitr verses” 
that are found in the Vedic texts. Over the course of time, the verse came to be 
viewed as the epitome of the ga@yatri meter and as the most important savitri. 
As a result, both gayatri and savitri came to be used interchangeably as names 
of the verse: the Gayatri and the Savitri, so to say.° Hereafter then, the verse will 
be designated the “Gayatri-Mantra” (GM). Only occasionally will I also call it 
“the savitri” (or “the sdvitri verse/mantra”), but always with the definite arti- 


1 The translation given above is based on the text of the Rgveda (RV) and is my own; for a 


collection of other translations, see Appendix 1 (pp. 275-281). 
2 For Visvamitra, see generally Sathaye 2015; see also n. 578 on p. 135 below. 
3 The excellence and pre-eminence of the mantra is routinely emphasized in both the pri- 


mary and secondary literature. The following characterization, taken from a contem- 
porary encyclopedia of religion, is typical: “Within the set of sacred scriptures, a single 
passage may stand out as the holiest of all, and therefore the most efficacious. Hinduism 
recognizes the mystic syllable om as the essence of all the Vedas, and the hymn known 
as the Gayatri (Rgveda 3.62.10), has achieved a place of preeminence among all mantras.” 


MER VIII: 5304. 
4 See, for instance, Basham 1959: 162 and Anonymous 1902: 115. 
5 Martinengo-Cesaresco 1902: 102. For this mantra, see Studholme 2002. 
6 See Chapters 2 and 4. Because Sanskrit does not use a definite article (or a similar device) 


to designate unique entities (as for instance “the Scripture” is used in English to refer to 
the Bible), in the source texts it is not always immediately apparent whether these words 
are used in that sense or not. 


This work is licensed under a Creative Commons License CC BY-NC-ND 4.0. 
© 2022 by Dominik A. Haas. Part of the dissertation Gayatri: Mantra and Mother of the Vedas. 
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cle.’ Table 2 offers an outline of the various designations that will be used here 


(including some that have not yet been mentioned, but will soon become clear). 


gayatri 1) the gayatri meter 
2) averse set in the gayatri meter 
GM = the Gayatri-Mantra = the verse RV III 62.10 (as a 
mantra)® 
Gayatri 1) the personification/deification of the GM (occasion- 


ally, the GM itself) 
2) the personification/deification of the ga@yatri meter 


savitri 1) a “Savitr verse” 
2) anything relating to Savitr (in the feminine grammat- 
ical gender; e.g., an isti or “oblation”) 


the savitri = the GM 


Savitri 1) the personification/deification of the GM (occasion- 
ally, the GM itself) 
2) Savitr’s/Prajapati’s/Brahma’s daughter 
3) Asvapati’s daughter 


Table 2: Disambiguation of designations used in this study 


Originally, the GM was simply the last verse in a short and unsophisti- 


cated hymn dedicated to Savitr, a god who is responsible for various types of 


motion in the universe (literally, his name means “Impeller”).’? During its long 


The most popular name nowadays is Gayatri or Gayatri-Mantra. It is due to its popularity 
and widespread use that these are the designations that will be used throughout this 
study, even in Vedic contexts. This is undeniably anachronistic (see Chapter 2), but it has 
the great advantage of consistency. Moreover, in a study where the mantra is referred 
to on virtually every single page, “GM” is preferable over the much more cumbersome 
“RV III 62.10.” (Yet another option would be “Gayatri-Savitri,” which is somewhat more 
precise, but rarely used; see below p. 79). 

“GM” is used for the verse in its redacted form, both with and without the accents, which 
in practice are often neither pronounced nor written: tat savittir varenyam bhargo devasya 
dhimahi / dhiyo y6 nah pracoddyat //. |n ritual practice and recitation, this verse is often 
supplemented by the syllable om and three special words, the so-called Vyahrtis (bhar 
bhuvah svah), which are combined with the mantra in various ways to form a new mantra 
in itself (most often, they are recited before the verse). However, these are not part of 
the GM proper, as is sometimes assumed (see Rao 2019: 3, n. 2 [see p. 11]). Probably 
the earliest text to combine the GM with the Vyahrtis is the Vajasaneyi-Samhita (VajS 
XXXVI 3); see below p. 100 (#13). For om (or om, om, etc.), see Gerety 2015 and 2016; for 
the employment of the Vyahrtis, see, for instance, Gonda 1980a: 226. 

See below pp. 43-44. 
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life, however, it was employed for a wide array of functions and ascribed a vari- 
ety of meanings. The mantra was used as a typical Savitr verse in several Srauta 
rituals, where it often served as the first mantra in a sequence.’® Towards the 
end of the Vedic period, it was chosen to be the primary initiation mantra, and 
was imparted to the young students as part of the Upanayana ritual.”’ Recita- 
tion of the GM also became an essential component of the Sandhya, a composite 
ritual performed in the morning and in the evening (sometimes also at noon).” 

Due above all to its employment in the Upanayana and the Sandhya, the 
GM became in many ways the “first and foremost” Vedic verse. As Brahminism 
evolved, it even came to be seen as the epitome or essence of all the Vedas, 
and as such became a hallmark of Vedic or Brahminical orthopraxy.** Around 
the second or third century cE, the author of the famous Manu-Smrti (ManSm) 
concluded that “nothing is higher than the savitri’ 

Brahminical culture continued to exert a lasting influence on the emerging 
Hinduism* throughout the first half-millennium ce. The Vedic system of elab- 
orate rituals, however, declined. New forms of religion developed that often 
placed more emphasis on personal devotion and adherence to a single deity.” 
The worship of Siva and Visnu in particular spread widely throughout all strata 
of society, with kings and rulers officially declaring themselves as the “supreme 
devotee of the Lord” (i.e., of Visnu), or “of the Great Ruler” (ie., of Siva), respec- 
tively.*® 

An interesting side effect of these developments was the creation of anum- 
ber of adapted or strongly modified versions of the GM.*” While these modified 
GMs are inspired by the form of the original GM, they are directed not at the 
god Savitr, but at a deity revered by the tradition that adapted the mantra, such 


10 See Chapter 3. 

11. See Chapter 4. 

12 See below pp. 146-152. 

13. See Chapter 5. 

14. With a view to its very diverse manifestations in antiquity and the Middle Ages, | prag- 
matically define “Hinduism” as a heterogeneous umbrella category comprising all known 
religious traditions and systems of the inhabitants of the Indian subcontinent, exclud- 
ing, however, Buddhism and Jainism. This definition is derived, on the one hand, from 
an emic view (some) Hindus had of their own traditions around the tenth century CE 
(see Sanderson 2015: 198), and, on the other, from an etic understanding of non-Islamic 
religions cultivated by Muslim authors between the tenth and fifteenth centuries CE (see 
Sanderson 2015: 156, n. 2). Notwithstanding its late origin, | believe it can be usefully 
applied to earlier phases of South Asian religious history. 

15 Cf. Mirnig & Rastelli forthcoming. 

16 paramabhagavata or paramamahesvara (cf. Sanderson 2013b: 223, who translated the lat- 
ter as “completely devoted to Maheévara”); see Mirnig & Rastelli forthcoming. See also 
generally Sanderson 2009. 

17. These modified GMs have attracted even greater scholarly attention than the GM it- 
self; see Kajihara 2019: 17-24, Bisschop 2018a: 2-4, Beck 1994, Mirashi 1975: 56-59, and 
Krishan 1990. 
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as Rudra or Visnu.** Even so, the modified GMs drew most of their “potency” 
from the fact that they were similar to the GM, thus testifying to the high status 
of the original version. 

With the ascendancy of new deities and shifting religious landscapes, the 
GM evolved as well. While remaining a prominent Vedic mantra, during the 
first centuries of the Common Era it gradually also came to be considered a 
goddess itself. The history of this deity, called Savitri as well as Gayatri, is quite 
convoluted. Personifications of the mantra are first found in the late or early 
post-Vedic period.” However, an actual “mantra goddess” literally appears for 
the first time in the famous Savitri story in the Mahabharata (MBh),”° in which 
the savitri seems to be identified with the epic successor of the Vedic goddess 
Surya Savitri, here only called Savitri. In later texts, the Puranas in particular, 
Savitri regularly appears as a mantra goddess. Already in the MBh she came to 
be seen as the consort of Brahma and was soon also identified with Sarasvati. 
Being the personification of the first mantra of the Vedas, she also received the 
epithet vedamatr: the “Mother of the Vedas.’”* 

Little is known about the history of the GM and its manifestation as a god- 
dess throughout the Middle Ages and the early modern period, but it - and she - 
seem to have retained their status.” In the nineteenth century, the GM came to 
be used by Hindu reform movements to convert people to Hinduism or even 
transform them into Brahmins, a practice started by Swami Vivekananda.” The 
so-called All World Gayatri Parivar, a religious movement founded in 1958 by 
Sriram Sarma Acarya, believes the mantra to be the core of Hindu civilization. 
In a “Vedic” ritual invented by its founder, the mantra is chanted by thousands 
of people, many of them converts.” 


18 The modified GMs are generally based on the pattern tat X vidmahe, Y dhimahi / tan nah Z 
pracodayat //, with X and Y being divine names in the dative or genitive and Z in the 
nominative, as for instance in tat purusaya vidmahe, mahaddevaya dhimahi / tan no rudrah 
pracodayat //. The translation of these mantras, especially of the first two pdadas, has 
proven difficult. They are frequently translated as “may we know X, let us contemplate 
Y” (e.g., in Beck 1994: 51); “let us know X, let us contemplate Y” (e.g., in Gonda1963a: 292); 
“we know X, we meditate on Y” (e.g., in Buhnemann 1988: 178); or in a similar fashion. 
Brereton & Jamison (2020: 214) translated them as “we know this [mantra, dedicated] to 
X, we contemplate it to Y” (square brackets in the original). Bisschop & Griffiths (2003: 
330) translated “we strive for X, we meditate for Y.” (The translation variants listed here 
are not to be understood as direct quotations.) 

19 See Chapter 6. 

20 See Chapter 7. While the MBh’s earliest contents possibly go back to the fourth century 
BCE, many of its components only came into being in the course of the following eight 
or more centuries; see Fitzgerald 2018. 

21. +Foraportrait of the mantra goddess, see Chapter 8. 

22 Among the few studies known to me are Gupta 1972, Chemburkar 1976, and Goldman 
2016. 

23 (Cf. Larios 2017: 192. 

24 See Bechler 2013 and Heifetz 2021. 
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As a consequence of the popularization by Vivekananda and reform move- 
ments such as the Arya Samaj, the GM has become “a mantra that in contem- 
porary Hindu practice may be chanted by anyone, including those traditionally 
forbidden even from hearing Vedic mantras, such as women, Siidras, and Dal- 
its.” It has even become part of some cultural currents outside South Asia: 
Numerous spiritual manuals in various languages are devoted exclusively to 
explaining what the mantra means and how it is to be used.”° It is printed on 
clothes, set to music, chanted in yoga studios, taught in spiritual seminars, and 
explained and interpreted on numerous websites.” 

In all these modern contexts, the deification of the mantra is mostly taken 
for granted. While she is often depicted in a similar fashion as Sarasvati, there 
is also a form peculiar to the deification of the mantra, showing her with five 
heads and ten arms. With its distinct symbolism, this form is reserved for the 
mantra goddess. In spite of her popularity, however, there are only few tem- 
ples where the goddess is worshipped nowadays. Most important among them 
is Pushkar, a town located near Ajmer, which houses one of the few temples 
dedicated to Brahma.” In a number of places in the area, his consorts, Savitri 
and Gayatri (here they are discretely distinguished) are worshipped as well. The 
temple of Savitri, who in this case is Brahma’s first wife, is located on a hill be- 
hind Brahma’s temple, while that of his second wife Gayatri (who is a shepherd 
girl, not the personified meter) is situated on a lower hill on the opposite side of 
the lake. Since Gayatri is much dearer to Brahma, however, she also has a place 
by Brahma’s side in his own temple.”’ 


25 Sathaye 2015: 247. 

26 To name but three books in English: Iqbal Kishen Taimni, Gayatri. The Daily Religious 
Practice of the Hindus (Chennai: The Theosophical Publishing House, repr. '°2014 
['1978]); Sadguru Sant Keshavadas, Gayatri. The Highest Meditation (repr. of the 3rd rev. 
ed.: MLBD, 2000 [New York: '1978]); S. Viraswami Pathar, Gayatri Mantra (Chennai: Sura 
Books, 2006). 

27. For one such website, see https://siddhayoga.org/gayatri-mantra/exposition/invoking- 
the-divine (retrieved on February 2, 2022). A number of other examples testify- 
ing to the global popularity of the GM in modern times can be cited. Thus, 
there is an annual “Gayatri Festival” organized by Miten and Deva Premal 
(https://devapremalmiten.com/holidays/gayatri-festival-corfu-greece retrieved on October 
13, 2018). The GM is also engraved on the belt of the statue of former Beatle George 
Harrison, located at the Pier Head in Liverpool. It also gained further popularity as a 
result of occurring in the introduction of Battlestar Galactica (2003-2009), a successful 
science-fiction television series. 

28 ~=Cf. Bailey 1983: 21-26. 

29  Aninteresting aspect of the story behind this cult is that Gayatri, a shepherd girl, could 
only be married to Brahma after she had been purified by being put into the mouth of a 
cow and then being pulled out from its anus. For the various versions of this story, see 
Malik 1996. 
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1. The present study 


1.1. Aims and state of research 


Among many others, the question arises of how the GM could rise to such 
prominence, even to the point of becoming a deity itself. What caused this 
mantra to attain the status of one of the most important Hindu texts? How 
could this mantra — basically a sequence of sounds - come to be revered as a 
deity? How did a text that is unambiguously addressed to a male god become 
a goddess? How was this goddess imagined and visualized? During the entire 
history of their development, the various entities called Gayatri or Savitri — the 
meter, the mantra, the goddess(es), the literary character(s) — were conflated in 
a multitude of ways, but also continued to exist independently on their own. 
Most of this entangled history, however, is unknown. 

The present study is an attempt to contribute to filling this research gap 
by focusing on two key aspects of the history of the GM: its early development 
and rise as a mantra, and its personification and deification. The two aims of 
the study are: 


I) to find out how and in what sense the mantra gained prominence as a 
religious text; 


II) to investigate how it was personified and became an anthropomorphic 
goddess. 


The study thus aims to disentangle the histories of the following elements: 
(1) the gayatri meter; (2) the GM as a mantra; (3) its ritual applications; (4) its 
personification and (5) deification; (6) the goddess Strya/Savitri; and (7) her 
“offshoot,” the princess Savitri. 

Although a large number of casual citations are found in secondary liter- 
ature, very little attention has been paid to the history of the mantra itself or to 
its deification. For this reason, the current state of research directly relevant for 
these topics is easily surveyed. Only a few scholars have dealt with aspects of 
the mantra in more detail, among them Krishna Lal (“Savitri - from Samhitas 
to Grhya-Sitras” [1971]) and Harry Falk (“Savitr und die Savitri” [1988]). In 
recent years, research on the GM has been resumed by Mieko Kajihara (“The 
Sacred Verse Savitri in the Vedic Religion and Beyond” [2019]); Joanna Jurewicz 
(“Cognition Begins in the Morning: An Analysis of Rgveda 3.62” [2021]); and 
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Joél P. Brereton (“How the Gayatri became the Gayatri” [2022]).°° However, 
the process of its ascendancy, especially in the post-Vedic period, has remained 
largely unexplored. 

Even less research has been published on the GM’s deification. Only rarely 
are more than a few lines dedicated to the mantra goddess.** Even studies on 
goddesses or literary characters that have certain ties to the mantra (such as 
Sarasvati or the princess Savitri) do not usually go any further than mentioning 
it. To be cited here are a chapter and a long essay by Asko Parpola (“Savitri and 
Resurrection” [1998], “The Religious Background of the Savitri Legend” [2000]); 
Renate Sdhnen-Thieme’s overview article on Sarasvati (2018); and Catherine 
Ludvik’s book Sarasvati. Riverine Goddess of Knowledge (2007).” 


1.2 Scope and sources 


While making extensive use of the available secondary literature, including 
translations, the present study is directly based on primary sources.** These 
comprise a great variety of Vedic and Sanskrit texts that were composed in, 
and often even across, several historical periods. The point of departure was 
naturally determined by the GM’s first attestation in the RV, whose hymns 
were composed before the twelfth century BcE.** However, many Vedic texts 
(including the RV itself)** only attained their final form in the following, first 
millennium BCE. The end point — or better end period — was determined by the 
time when the mantra began to be regularly and widely worshipped as an an- 
thropomorphic goddess, which began only after the mantra had already been 
elevated to a certain status. While the origins of this development go several 
centuries further back, it is not until the third or fourth century cE that we can 
speak of a true mantra goddess. The “career” of this goddess reached an initial 
peak in the last third of the first millennium cE, when Tantric elements were 
integrated into her worship — a significant and lasting innovation. 

The scope of the study thus essentially covers the period between 1000 BCE 
and 1000 cE (neither endpoint, however, is to be understood as a sharp bound- 


30 ~~‘ These studies are discussed in detail in the individual chapters; see Section 1 in Chapter 3 
and Section 1 in Chapter 4. For general overviews of the GM, see also Kane II(1): 302- 
304; Gonda1963a: 259-261, 274, 276, and especially 284-294; and Brereton & Jamison 
2020: 213-217. Cf. also Hatcher 2019. 

31 See, for instance, Hopkins 1915: 86 (§41); Leeming 2001: 150; Varenne, EU; and Timalsina 
2018. 

32 ~+Parpola’s and Ludvik’s studies are addressed in Chapters 7 and 8, respectively. 

33. See also the “Note on Sources and Translations” on p. xii above. 

34 See Witzel 1997b: 263. 

35 See Witzel 1997b: 324-326. 
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ary).*° The number of Vedic and Sanskrit texts from this long time-frame is con- 
siderable. In total, a selection of more than one hundred texts have been taken 
into account, many of them mentioning the mantra more than once. Most of 
them can be roughly divided into the following categories:*’ 


- Vedic literature: e.g., Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanisads 


- Ritual manuals: e.g., Srautasiitras, Grhyasiitras, Grhyaparisistas; includ- 
ing also Tantras as well as Tantricized and Smarta texts 


« Dharma literature: e.g., Dharmasttras, Dharmasastras, Smrtis 


« Epic and (early) Puranic literature: e.g., the MBh and its appendices; 
Puranas 


The sources and the criteria for their selection are treated in more detail in the 
individual chapters; for their approximate dates, see Table 1 on page xiv above. 


1.3. Approach and methodology 


In view of the great variety of sources and the aims of this study, the following 
three primary tasks emerged for its implementation: 


a) locating relevant text passages in the available Vedic and Sanskrit litera- 
ture 


b) reading and interpreting them against their textual and historical back- 
grounds 


c) analyzing and evaluating their role in the history of the GM and its deifi- 
cation 


The three tasks required the deployment of a variety of methods. To accom- 
plish the first task (a), a range of research techniques were utilized. Many pas- 
sages could easily be found by means of searching keywords or collocations of 
keywords such as gayatri, savitri, tat savitur, and others in digitized texts. The 
number of digitized Vedic and Sanskrit texts has grown exponentially since the 


36‘ For reasons of time as well as for the sake of a concise presentation, | have only briefly 
examined some of the later sources or have dispensed with textual analyses altogether. 
The latter applies in particular to the Devi-Bhagavata-Purana (see Srikrsnadas 1983 and 
Vijnananda 1922) and the Gayatri-Tantra (= Devi-Bhagavata-Purana XII), two long texts 
that deal extensively with the mantra goddess but lie at the extreme edge of the scope 
of the study (c. tenth century ce or later). 

37. Forageneral and concise overview of the identity, role and function of the texts belonging 
to these categories, see Leach 2014. 
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2010s, and a number of tools were employed to search through them. To be 
mentioned here are, above all, GRETIL (Gottingen Register of Electronic Texts in 
Indian Languages; http://gretil.sub.uni-goettingen.de/); SARIT (Search and Re- 
trieval of Indic Texts; https://sarit.indology.info); and DCS (Digital Corpus of San- 
skrit; http://www.sanskrit-linguistics.org/dcs/index.php). 

However, since there are also many texts that are not digitally accessible, 
indices in (and of) primary and secondary texts were used as well. Moreover, 
due to the fact that digitized texts are often unreliable and/or do not include 
secondary (but relevant) information, many passages had to be looked up in 
their original — that is, printed or scanned — editions. Due to the fact that slight 
differences in wording can have an impact on how a single word or phrase 
is understood — and often passages concerning the GM do not exceed one or 
two sentences — different manuscript readings, when included in the editions, 
were also taken into account. The results of this research have been recorded in 
several internal databases and reference lists. 

As regards the second task (b), the collected text passages were subse- 
quently assessed by a close, philological-historical reading of those sources. 
Since the GM is more often simply cited or quoted and only rarely the sole 
subject of longer explanations or expositions, taking the context and the im- 
mediate textual environment thoroughly into account was crucial. Sometimes 
the use of certain words would indicate the esteem in which the mantra was 
held, or whether it was just viewed as one mantra among many others. Espe- 
cially in the case of liturgical texts, it is the combination of the GM with other 
mantras as well as its placement among them that gives access to the meaning 
or significance of the mantra itself. From a more distant vantage point, the sta- 
tistical frequency of citations and reuses in certain sub-corpora also provided 
some clues as to the relative prominence of the GM, especially when compared 
with other, similar mantras. 

In the case of the goddess, attributes, epithets, and qualifiers (such as 
vedamatr or devi) naturally play an important role. Despite the apparent clarity 
of such words, however, in many cases it is difficult to distinguish between the 
personification of the mantra and outright deification.** For these reasons, it 
became even more important to give complete attention to textual details in 
order to fan out the full range of possible interpretations of the texts. This, in 
turn, made it possible to draw inferences about the religious realities reflected 
in the texts. 

Retracing the paths of the GM and its deification (c) involved, above all, 
establishing the chronological order of the relevant text passages by means 
of wide reading and the use of whatever secondary literature proved available. 
As is well known, establishing the absolute dates of Vedic and Sanskrit texts 


38 | will return to this issue in Section 3.4 (pp. 30-34) below. 
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is often extremely difficult and tracing of precise chronological developments 
is often nigh impossible.*’ In view of the fact that many of these texts contain 
passages from different time periods, awareness of implicit assumptions about 
the date of a text was essential: not infrequently, later developments are re- 
flected in textual interpolations that are tacitly added to the original material.*° 
In many cases, however, it is indeed feasible to distinguish between earlier and 
later phases, at least among different texts; this allowed for deliberations con- 
cerning intermediate developments. 

In order to understand the GM’s rise to a prominent mantra (even so far 
as its becoming a deity) against the wider religious background (as opposed to 
its being an isolated phenomenon), it was above all necessary to gain a good 
understanding of two crucial topics: mantras and deification. The background 
knowledge concerning these topics that has informed my analyses is introduced 
in the next two sections, where I also delve deeper into theoretical and method- 
ological aspects. Following that, I briefly outline the structure and contents of 
this study. 

Because both mantras and deification are very large topics, I have selected 
a number of key aspects that I discuss in greater detail (especially for the for- 
mer). In the first section, which is devoted to mantras, I focus on four aspects: 
the relationship between mantras and language (2.1); how Vedic mantras are 
employed in Grhya and Srauta rituals (2.2); the rise of several individual mantras 
to so high a status that they are given names (2.3); and the deification of mantras 
in Tantric contexts (2.4). 

Continuing from the last point, I turn to the topic of deities and deification. 
Here, I focus on the nature of deities, the conditions of their emergence, and the 
deification of humans, natural objects and phenomena, and abstractions (3.1); 
the meaning of the term personification in the context of deities and deifica- 
tion, including the question of the perceived fictitiousness or realness of such 
personifications, and their path to becoming actual deities (3.2); then I present 
a compact scheme to explain the process of deification (3.3); and finally offer a 
few methodological considerations (3.4). 

In developing my theory of deification, I have to some extent followed an 
interdisciplinary approach that combines philological research with perspec- 
tives and insights from religious studies. Because the deification of mantras — 
and, indeed, the process of deification in general — has been little researched, 
I have also drawn on research on personification and deification in Greek, Ro- 


39 As dates and the divisions of texts into earlier and later “layers” continue to be a subject 
of debate, writing about them is a very difficult task. As Feller (2004: 47) aptly puts it, “at 
times the feeling is rather like that of walking in a mine-field, where one’s smallest step 
should be watched.” 

40 The prime example for this is the development of the “Gayatri passage” in the various 
versions of the Maha-Narayana-Upanisad (MNarU); see below pp. 184-193. 
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man, and other ancient religions. It should be emphasized that the present study 
does not claim to offer a full-fledged analysis of the deification of the GM from 
the perspective of religious studies. By tentatively situating the deification of 
GM within a broader framework, however, I hope to have facilitated such an 
approach. 


2. Mantras 


2.1 Mantras and language 


Being a salient feature in almost every major religious tradition originating 
in South Asia, the concept of mantra has become widely known.** The word 
“mantra” has even become a part of the English language. Many definitions 
have been given, but none has found general acceptance. One of the most uni- 
versal is that of André Padoux: 


a mantra is a formula or a sound with a fixed and prescribed form, to be 
used according to certain rules and in prescribed circumstances, and em- 
powered with a general or a specific efficacy acknowledged by the tradi- 
tion wherein it is used.” 


Most mantras could indeed be called “potent formulae,” in the sense that they 
are fixed sequences of words that, when recited or written, are expected to yield 
a certain result. Many of them are used like — or as — prayers, spells, incantations 
or commands. The relationship between mantras and linguistically meaningful 
utterances, however, is by no means straightforward. A mantra may contain 
meaningful words or a meaningful sentence (or sentences), but it may also be 
a combination of completely meaningless — that is, non-lexical — sounds, as for 


instance in the case of hssmlram, known variously as the “Vyapaka-Mantra,” 


“Saptaksara-Mantra” or “Pinda.’** 


41 For general introductions, see Gonda 1963a, Alper 1989: 1-14, and Burchett 2008: 813- 
818; for Vedic mantras in Srauta/Grhya ritual, see generally Gonda 1977: 502-508 and 
565-581; for Tantric mantras, see generally Padoux 2011. 

42 Padoux 1990: 379. At the same place, Padoux also points out that the origin plays a cru- 
cial role in defining whether such a formula is a mantra or not: “a mantra is what is 
pronounced as such by the revealed tradition and the teaching of the masters: it is a 
formalized utterance declared to be a mantra, ‘revealed’ by those texts and masters who 
are entitled to do so, that is, who are recognized as holding authority in this matter by 
the group to which they belong.” 

43 Attributes such as “potent” or “powerful” are preferable to the much more elusive adjec- 
tives “sacred, “religious” or “magic”; cf. Burchett 2008. 

44 For more on this mantra, see Rastelli 1999: 137-139. 
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But even when they are made up of “normal” words, one often has the im- 
pression that mantras are not used in the same way as language as it is normally 
understood, that is, as a means of communication. For instance, the three words 
bhur bhuvah svah, known as “the Vyahrtis,’ taken together constitute a mantra 
that is used in a great number of ritual contexts.* While they can be translated 
as EARTH, INTERSPACE, SKY, this literal meaning plays no role at all; the mantra 
is not meant to “tell” anyone anything, not even the reciters themselves.*° The 
question is therefore: what in fact is the linguistic status of mantras? 

The scholarly debate regarding this question has above all been driven by 
Frits Staal, who argued that rituals as well as the mantras recited in them are 
essentially meaningless.*” His fundamental observation concerning mantras is 
that while they may consist of language or language elements — and most of- 
ten do — they are not language (as, for instance, prayers or poems are,** though 
they, too, may be used as mantras). The linguistic utterances a mantra con- 
tains undeniably have a meaning of their own: a mantra may even consist en- 
tirely of perfectly intelligible semantic content, which can also be translated 
into other languages. One may even try to determine the “linguisticality” of a 
certain mantra in terms of the degree to which it contains intelligible content.” 

The function of the mantra or the meaning attributed to it, however, do 
not necessarily depend on this content directly (which may also be incompre- 
hensible due to its being enigmatic or archaic). A certain effort or even special 
knowledge is very often needed to construe the meaning or purpose of a mantra 
in a given context. However, in most contexts known from South Asian reli- 
gions, the reciters of a mantra are by no means required to always make this 
effort, nor are they obliged to have such knowledge. Meaning, therefore, is not 
necessarily an essential feature of many mantras, and in this sense they may 
indeed be called “meaningless.” 


45 See, for instance, Gonda 1980a: 226. 

46 It is also impossible to interpret all mantras as speech acts; cf. Staal 1989b: 66: “[A]ll 
speech acts involve intention; since all mantras do not, mantras cannot be speech acts.” 
Cf. also Wilke & Moebus 2011: 406-407. 

47 Fora summary and references, see Staal 2008: 191-241. Staal was not the first to make 
this claim: “Even some within the Sanskrit tradition, including Kautsa in Vedic times 
and the fifth century Buddhist philosopher Vasubandhu, argued for the meaninglessness 
of mantras. In modern Bengal as well, the phrase mantra-tantra (or tantra-mantra) is 

Yelle 2003: 15. 


299 


frequently used in the pejorative or dismissive sense of ‘mumbo jumbo 

48 Cf. Padoux 2011: 9. 

49 As proposed by Alper 1989: 6-8. 

50 Nevertheless, it should also be mentioned that the Sanskrit tradition in general strongly 
associates mantras with vac, that is, “speech” or “language.” Mantras may even be con- 
sidered the highest form of language. According to Padoux (1989: 299-300), this is above 
all to be explained by the peculiar theories and notions about language in this tradition, 
rather than by what language actually is. 
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This as well as many of Staal’s other theories have been the subject of con- 
troversy, with most scholars feeling the urge to argue against them.”* Indeed, it 
is no exaggeration to say that Staal overemphasized the formal - in themselves 
semantically meaningless — aspects of mantras. In my view, however, one of his 
basic insights — namely that mantras, like songs, should be considered contain- 
ers rather than content — remains a good starting point for further reflections.” 
Above all, it allows us to think about their semantic content independently from 
their use and purpose - and the other way round too. Mantras belong to a cat- 
egory of their own. Just as it would be insufficient to study songs only as texts, 
mantras must not simply be analyzed as manifestations of language. Because 
most of them consist of language, however, linguistic concepts are indispens- 
able to fully understanding them.” In fact, in the following it will become clear 
that the content of a mantra usually does play a major role in its application. 


2.2 Mantras in Grhya and Srauta ritual 


Since the end of the nineteenth century, there have been repeated efforts to 
understand how mantras come to be used in certain contexts, with early schol- 
ars focusing especially on Vedic mantras. Frequently, the relationship between 
mantras and the ritual acts they accompany was viewed more in terms of quan- 
tity rather than quality. The perceived gap between semantic meaning and ritual 
practice often gave rise to judgements about the degree of their applicability — 
or, much more often, inapplicability - in certain contexts.** In the following 
survey, I will review some of the most important theories regarding the appli- 
cation of mantras. In doing so, I will focus on “practically oriented” theories 
concerned with Vedic mantras (as the GM is Vedic), dealing first with Grhya 
and then with Srauta ritual.°° 

Among the first to study the application of mantras was Edwin W. Fay. 
In his 1890 dissertation, which dealt with the occurrences of Rgvedic mantras 
in Grhya ritual, he distinguished above all between “general” and “specific” 
applicability.*° A mantra belongs to the first category if it “has a merely general 


51 See, above all, Penner 1985; see also the various contributions in Thompson & Payne 2016 
as well as Alper 1989: 10-12; cf. also Patton 2005: 61-62. 

52  Gerety (2015: 25), too, has recently made an effort to rehabilitate Staal’s theory; cf. also 
Lubin 2016c: 146-148. 

53. Cf. Davidson 2014: 5-10. 

54 Cf. Apte 1939: 14-15. 

55 For similar surveys, see Patton 2005: 76-83 and Lamers 2012: 4-9. 

56 ~— See especially Fay 1899: 26. As he studied the occurrences of mantras in a Sutra, he 
further distinguished “homonymous citations” (“Here the mantra _ cited is utterly 
out of relation to the ritual, but lugged in because the mantra accidentally contains 
some word inherent to the S atra” p. 22) and “warranty citations” (“Sometimes the 
mantra is cited as a warranty for a belief, much like legal citations now, or like proof- 
texts in the doctrinal study of the Bible” p. 25). 
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applicability, and would serve on almost any conceivable occasion as well as 
for the one in which we find it employed.”’’ Specific applicability, on the other 
hand, is given if the content of the mantra has a specific link to the ritual act it 
accompanies. 

This distinction turned out to be problematic. Directly referring to Fay’s 
work, Vinayak M. Apte remarked that “such a classification is, in my opinion, 
too general, too superficial to do justice to the definite principles underlying the 
citation of a mantra in a particular rite.””* In fact, Fay himself already noted that 


[b]etween the opposing poles [...] of general and specific applicability, lies 
a class of quotations hard to refer absolutely to either extreme [...] One dif- 
ficulty that will meet us in testing the specific applicability ofa mantra 
is of this sort: a verse of a purely general sense may contain some word 
that has suggested a specific rite to accompany it.°’ 


Fay tried to solve the problem by creating a catch-all category (entitled “A’), 
which includes mantras with either general or specific applicability.°° This cat- 
egory, however, only indicates that a certain mantra is applicable — an insight 
already established by the fact that the mantra evidently was used in a ritual. 

As Apte recognized, applicability is more a matter of kind rather than de- 
gree. In his study of the application of mantras in the Aévalayana-Grhyasitra 
(AsvGS), he proposed five distinct categories: 


« The sacramental class: “When a Rgveda mantra has the same sacramental 
setting or context in the RV. [= RV] itself, as it has in the AG. [= AsvGS] 
where it is cited, I call that citation ‘sacramental.”” 


* To the invocational class belong “[v]erses or hymns containing prayers 
for blessings in general [...] or for some special blessings connected with 
the particular rite under description.” 


« The mythological class “of citations [...] become appropriate in a rite 
mainly because they are addressed to a deity who is associated with that 
rite.” 


* Oblational citations “become appropriate to a ritual act through oblations 
to Agni or in other words because the act is accompanied by oblations to 
the domestic fire [...] These are naturally all “Agni verses’” 


57. Fay 1899: 14. 

58  Apte 1939: 15. 

59 Fay 1899: 17. 

60 Another category, “B,.’ includes mantras with general or specific applicability as well as 
homonymous citations. 
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- The superficial class: to this class belong “citations [...] whose only link 
with the ritual context is some superficial resemblance in the form of a 
common word or phrase without any relationship to its meaning [...] Even 
in these few cases [...] the choice of the mantra is not purely arbitrary, 
but is dictated either by earlier liturgical employment or some striking 


metaphor.’ 


Ina very similar manner, Laurie L. Patton (2005) distinguished four general 
functions: 


* Consecratory function: “mantras that make sacred a particular act, such 
as [a] wedding or a funeral” 


¢ Oblational function: “mantras that refer to the power of Agni as the obla- 
tion is poured into the domestic fire.” 


+ Purposeful function: “mantras that comment briefly on the larger purpose, 
or significance of the act they are to accompany, such as the gaining of 
progeny of wealth.” 


« Benedictions or aversions: “mantras that are expressions of wishes, such 
as for future health, as well as for avoidance of an evil spirit.’ 


For Srauta ritual, the second type of Vedic ritual, a number of categories have 
been proposed as well. As a rule, mantras are not used here in an isolated fash- 
ion, but forged together in litanies. In a single ritual, these litanies can comprise 
hundreds of different mantras, all taken out of their original contexts and ar- 
ranged in a new order. In some cases, mantras or their components are also 
expanded, compressed, taken apart, or rearranged. 

Among the first to study this subject was Viman Ch. Bhattacharyya (1953), 
who analyzed the application of mantras in the Aitareya-Brahmana (AitB). 
In contrast to Apte, Bhattacharyya’s basic assumption was that most mantras 
recited in Vedic rituals were actually misapplied, and that the aim of the com- 
mentarial literature, the Brahmanas, was to explain this misapplication away 
by means of certain “devices.” The devices identified by him are the following: 


« The single word device: the occurrence of a certain word (or sometimes a 
number of words) in a mantra or hymn is said to justify its recitation. 


61 ~All quotations are from Apte 1939: 16-17; cf. also Gonda 1977: 568-571. 
62 All quotations are from Patton 2005: 66-67. 

63. For examples, see Staal 1989b: 48-58. 

64 Summarized in Gonda 1979a: 236-237; see also Bhattacharyya 1955. 

65 See Bhattacharyya 1953: 300-305. 
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* The pattern device: a prominent refrain entails the employment of the en- 
tire hymn. 


+ The analogy, simile, or symbol device: an analogy or correspondence is 
assumed between certain elements mentioned in a mantra and ritual or 
real-life elements. 


+ The “sage” or “school device” (as it could be called): the use of a hymn or 
verse is explained to be authoritative in another Vedic school or to have 
been effective in the case of a well-known Vedic sage. 


¢ The “Akhyana’” or narrative device: mantras are related to a myth or legend 
that is in some way connected with a ritual detail. 


« The “Rk” or “Gatha device”: an authoritative Rgvedic text or popular say- 
ing is drawn upon in order to show the prevalence of a certain ritual prac- 
tice. 


Bhattacharyya’s main aim was to “dismantle” these devices and to show 
their ineptitude to explain the connection between the recited texts and ritual 
events. I would argue, however, that the devices may in many cases reflect the 
principles according to which the mantras were selected and put together in the 
first place. Rather than assuming a general failure on behalf of the commenta- 
tors, I think it is more probable that they often followed a ritual logic whose 
foundations had been laid long before. 

I would even suggest adding two further principles to the list. As Jan Gonda 
noted, “mantras are often said to be suitable for reasons that are foreign to their 
contents, for instance their metrical structure’®* Second, the “deep structure” 
of the ritual or litany itself may determine the need for a mantra calling upon 
a particular god.°’ The fact that a mantra is addressed to a certain deity can be 
decisive as well, even if that deity is not explicitly named in the mantra.** Thus, 
the list could be extended by the “metrical” and the “deity” principles (the latter, 
in fact, corresponds to the “mythological class of citations” Apte postulated for 
Grhya ritual).°° 

It should certainly be possible to introduce even more principles, func- 
tions, devices and categories. Only some of those already identified - most 
prominently, Bhattacharya’s “analogy device” — presuppose a connection be- 
tween the semantically meaningful elements of a mantra and actors, actions, 
and objects, in the world. As scholars such as Laurie L. Patton have shown, 


66  Gonda 1979a: 236. 

67. As shown, for instance, by the structure of the Vai$vadeva-Sastra, see below p. 93. 

68 Asis the case of RV V 50.1 in the Vaisvadeva-Sastra, see below p. 93 (#6). 

69 ‘The deity principle was also recognized by Yaska, the author of the Nirukta (c. fourth— 
third century BCE); see Visigalli 2016. 
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however, it is often not too difficult to find such connections if the ritual con- 
text is thoroughly taken into account — especially in the case of Grhya ritual. 
These generally follow an associative logic.”° 

As one of many examples, one may look at the use of a certain Rgvedic 
hymn, RV III 33, in Grhya ritual.”* This hymn, which is also known as the 
“River Hymn,’ is essentially a dialogue between the poet, Visvamitra, and the 
two rivers Vipas and Sutudri, which are asked to cease their flow in order to 
allow the Bharata forces to cross. According to the Rgvidhana (RVidh) and the 
Sankhayana-Grhyasitra (SankhGS), the hymn or, in the latter case, only its last 
verse, should be recited as a mantra by someone who is crossing a river. As 
Patton pointed out, the reciter of the hymn is in these cases associated with 
its poet; the river to be crossed, in turn, “is likened to the gracious primordial 
rivers, Vipaé and Sutudri, who acceded to the sage’s request.”” Thus, the reason 
for which this mantra is recited is not just a loose thematic appropriateness; 
rather, it is possible to establish very concrete, associative linkages between the 
elements in the text of the mantra and the elements of reality. 

The way in which a creator or performer of a ritual mentally establishes 
such linkages, however, may vary.’* Many reciters may not mentally engage 
with the mantras they utter and the ritual acts they perform at all, either because 
they do not try to or simply cannot understand their purport. But although 
these linkages may not be as obvious as other principles, looking for them is 
not superfluous. As Bhattacharya remarked, the analogy device — or, as I would 
suggest calling it, the “associative principle” — “is the most commonly accepted 
device of all.”’* 

As the above survey illustrates, in Grhya and Srauta rituals mantras may 
be used for a number of reasons. While the formerly dominant view was that 
they were often used inappropriately, this perspective has changed over time. 
Scholars have begun to regard the ways in which mantras are used as worthy of 
closer scrutiny. Eventually the recognition that a mantra may be “legitimately” 
used in a variety of contexts even led to the creation of the term “hyperap- 
plicability.’”’ At the same time, the application of Vedic mantras is clearly not 
haphazard, but follows certain principles. As a rule, mantras are selected ac- 
cording to these principles (or a combination of them) and are then adaptively 


7o Patton (2005: 75) has also called them “metonymic connections.” For a review of her study, 
see Smith 2006. 

71 For an analysis, see Patton 2005: 161-164. 

72 Patton 2005: 164. 

73 Cf. Patton 2005: 62. 

74 Bhattacharyya 1953: 303. In fact, this principle also plays a major role in the system of 
the Parvamimamsa; see Lamers 2012. 

75 Patton 2005: 67. 
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reused’® rather than modified and adapted to a particular ritual context.’’ This 
process is not always straightforward — especially when considering that there 
are so many mantras to choose from. 


2.3 Pre-eminent mantras 


The total number of Hindu mantras in existence is traditionally given as 70 mil- 
lion.’”* The actual number is certainly much smaller, but still very large. The 
Updated Vedic Concordance, for instance, contains close to 90,000 entries, each 
of which can theoretically be called a Vedic mantra.” The number of Tantric 
mantras is far more difficult to count, but certainly does not fall behind that fig- 
ure. In practice, any particular tradition (Vedic, Tantric, or other) preserves and 
uses only a subset of mantras, but always acknowledges them as being parts of 
limited, yet vast corpora. To give an overview of the composition and structure 
of even one of these corpora — that is, identifying groups or subsets according 
to their similar wordings or applications — is not an easy task. However, when 
looking at the bulk of mantras from a distance, one thing quickly becomes clear: 
a very small number of them clearly stand out from the crowd. Within and also 
across the various traditions, we can observe that a few mantras have become 
far more prominent or popular than the others. 

This is shown, for instance, by some of them being given proper names. 
A number of examples are easily given. The verses RV X 9.1—3, for instance, 
are called “Ablingas,’ because they are addressed to the personified Waters - 
ablinga literally means “whose characteristic are the Waters.” The verses are 
prescribed by a number of Dharmasitras as a means for purification.*° While 
there are of course many verses in the Vedic corpus that mention the Waters, 
these three verses were used so frequently that the designation ablinga was 
established as their name. 


76 Freschi & Maas (2017: 14) distinguish “adaptive” from “simple” reuse as follows: “In con- 
trast to simple re-use, adaptive reuse is not merely the repetition of a previous use; it 
implies more than an item just being used again. In adaptive reuse, the reuser expects 
his or her audience to recognize the reused elements in order to achieve a well-defined 
purpose, as for example adding prestige, credibility, etc., to the newly created item. Adap- 
tive reuse may involve a more substantial change in the usage.” 

77. Nevertheless, mantras were modified in some cases. There are even special rules for this 
procedure; see, for instance, Lamers 2012 and Bronkhorst 2007: 188-191. 

78 Padoux 1989: 310. 

79 The UVC canindeed be called “a comprehensive index of all mantras” (p. xxii); it should be 
noted, however, that not all of them were actually used as individual mantras. Thus, the 
majority of b-padas — all of them indexed as separate entries — were only recited together 
with the rest of the verse. According to Gonda1963a: 266, “[t]he number of Vedic mantras 
included in the ritual handbooks for the performance of the domestic rites (Grhyasitras) 
comes, for instance, approximately to 2,500.” 

80 UVCIs.v. “abdaivatam”; cf. also n. 240 on p. 62 below. 
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A similar example is that of mantras that are typically associated with a 
certain deity, which may then be directly named after that deity. Perhaps the 
most prominent example for this is, indeed, “the savitri” (i.e., the GM), which 
mentions Savitr.** In other cases, a prominent ritual application played a role 
in naming. The verse RV VII 59.12, for instance, is often used in rituals whose 
purpose is to overcome death. Accordingly, it is not only called “Tryambaka” 
(after its first word, which is also its deity), but also “Mahamrtyumjaya-Mantra,’ 
the “Great Death-Conquering Mantra.” 

The practice of giving prominent mantras names was continued through- 
out all historical phases, both for Vedic and Tantric mantras. One of the most 
important mantras among the devotees of Visnu is the “Twelve-Syllable” or 
“Dvadasaksara-Mantra”: om namo bhagavate vasudevaya, “om — obeisance to 
Lord Vasudeva.’** While there are also other mantras of twelve syllables, this 
designation is most often used for this mantra. Similarly, the “Five-Syllable” 
or “Paficaksara-Mantra” usually designates one of the most important mantras 
dedicated to Siva:** namah Sivaya, “obeisance to Siva.” While both terms are also 
used to designate other mantras, in most contexts (especially, of course, within 
the respective traditions) they are effectively used as proper names. 

In several cases, pre-eminent mantras also play a crucial role in how a 
tradition defines itself. A good contemporaneous example for this is the Inter- 
national Society for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON), which is also known as 
the “Hare Krishna movement,’ after the mantra to which they attach supreme 
significance, the “Hare Krishna mantra” or “Mahamantra.”** The GM, likewise, 
has always strongly been associated with Brahminical Hindu traditions, and in 
particular with the Vedic tradition. 

The status of individual mantras varied over time and across traditions, and 
not every mantra that was once deemed worthy of a name continued to enjoy 
pre-eminence. Conversely, not every significant mantra received its own name. 
What the practice of giving names to mantras very well illustrates, however, is 
that mantras as a rule do not form a homogeneous, anonymous mass. Rather, a 


81 Note, however, that this only became a proper name in the course of time; originally, the 
word could also refer to other verses; see Chapter 2. 

82. For this mantra, see especially Einoo 2005b; see also Wilke & Moebus 2011: 723-729. Its 
application is in consonance with its semantic content: “We worship Tryambaka, the fra- 
grant increaser of prosperity. Like a cucumber from the stalk, may | come loose from 
death, not from deathlessness!” tr;yambakam yajamahe, sugandhim pustivardhanam / 
urvarukam (i)va bandhanan, mrtyér muksiya mamftat // (originally, it must have been 
urvarukam va, which was later normalized to urvarukam iva); cf. the translation by 
Jamison & Brereton 2014: 954. 

83. Cf. Rastelli 2006: 205. 

84 Cf. Rocher 1989: 180. As it is frequently preceded by om, the mantra is also called “Six- 
Syllable” or “Sadaksara-Mantra”; see Sanderson 2013a: 88; cf. Bisschop 2018b. 

85 hare krsna hare krsna, krsna krsna hare hare, hare rama hare rama, rama rama hare hare; 
see Neubert 2018. 
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select few mantras are recited much more often than all the others or are praised 
as especially powerful or sacred. As I will argue throughout this study, this 
status tended to perpetuate or even increase itself: once a mantra was reused 
more often and associated with certain functions and purposes, it also was more 
likely to be selected for the same or similar purposes in other ritual contexts, 
and indeed, beyond them too.** 


2.4 Deification of Tantric mantras 


So far, I have almost exclusively dealt with Vedic mantras. While the scope of 
this study does not allow me to elaborate on Tantric mantras in the same way, 
there is a specific aspect that pertains directly to the subject of this study, and 
therefore must not be overlooked: the deification of mantras, something that is 
known to be a particularity of Tantric traditions.*’ In contrast to the Vedic case, 
mantras are here generally considered to be deities themselves. Accompanying 
their recitation, they are often visualized, usually in an anthropomorphic form. 
Frequently the individual body parts of a mantra deity have a mantric manifes- 
tation as well. The so-called argamantras or “limb mantras,’ in particular, form 
a predefined set of elements associated with a deity or mantra.” 

The intermediate goal of the repetitive recitation of a Tantric mantra is to 
manipulate or even “master” (sadh, siddhi) it, that is, to gain control of the deity 
it represents, or rather, the deity that it is.*° This is above all done by repeated 
recitation (generally known as japa), combined with visualization and offerings. 
The ultimate goal of the practice is to achieve and obtain whatever one desires. 
The texts of the mantras used to this end are, as a rule, addressed to the deity that 
is being invoked. Let me offer one example to illustrate this. In the Paficaratra 
tradition, the Jaya-Mantra is used to address the goddess Jaya, one of the four 
Saktis or “powers” of Vaikuntha. The mantra can be translated as: “om JAM — 
obeisance to Jaya! To the one who is fixed in the abode of the Unconquered 
One [i.e., of Vaikuntha] —- JAM JRiM SVAHA.””® When the Jaya-Mantra has been 
visualized and finally mastered, it appears to the reciter in anthropomorphic 
form,’* saying: “You have mastered me well, Son. Free from fear and affliction 


86 See especially Chapter 4. 

87 For an overview, see Timalsina 2018; see also Brunner 2001. 

88 See below p. 250. 

89 Interestingly, the gayatrisiddhi, the “mastery of the Gayatri,’ is already mentioned in one 
of the oldest extant Saiva Tantras (c. seventh century CE), the Nisvasamukha (NiSvMukh 
IV 13; see Kafle 2020: 338). 

90 om *jam jayayai namah, ajitadhamavasthitayai * jam *jrim svaha (Krishnamacharya 1967: 
31 [no. 4]); see Rastelli 1999: 130, n. 496. 

91 She is said to look like Laksmi; cf. Rastelli 2000: 360, where the following attributes are 
listed: “no definite colour, white garments, beautiful, various adornments, with a crescent 
on the forehead, two arms, holding a noose and a hook J[ay]S 6.85-91b”” 
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perform the action that is desired with my mantra?” This account is exemplary 
of other practices in which Tantric mantras are used: the mantra, an audible 
entity, is mastered and subsequently appears — or is expected to appear - ina 
visible form. 

The relationship between mantras in their sonic forms and their divine as- 
pects is explained in various ways. On the one hand, mantras are frequently said 
to be that which expresses or signifies the deity (i.e., mantras are the vacakas of 
their vacyas, the deities),”* or they are thought of as manifestations or the pow- 
ers (Saktis) of deities. On the other hand, they are also imagined as consisting 
of or even being identical with the mantra’s sound, in which case the mantras 
really are deities themselves.’* However, if a mantra has a name, this name is 
not necessarily that of its divine aspect. The Dvadasaksara-Mantra mentioned 
above, for instance, is not the manifestation of a god “Dvadaésaksara,’ but of 
Vasudeva. In contrast, the GM can be understood as the sonic manifestation of 
the goddess Gayatri of Savitri, but not of Savitr, who is actually mentioned in 
the text of the mantra. 

How exactly the deification of mantras began to hold sway has barely been 
explored. As the GM was one of the first mantras (possibly even the first) that 
were consistently thought of as being a deity, studying its history promises to 
contribute to our understanding of the process of mantra deification. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the GM is not a Tantric mantra, but a Vedic one. 
It would be ill-advised to view its deification as a mere foreshadowing or pre- 
figuration of much later developments, nor would it be permissible to study it 
with the help of Tantric categories. Deification in the Vedic and Early Hindu 
periods must be understood in their own frameworks. Before this can be done, 
however, it is necessary to offer a few preliminary considerations on the nature 
of gods, and on the implications of what it means to become one. 


3. Deification 


3.1 The nature of deities 


Across the world’s religions, countless deities are worshipped. Some of them, 
such as Yahweh, have continued to be the object of veneration for thousands 
of years, and some have even procreated. In other cases, two or more of them 
have merged into a single deity, as was the case with Skanda and Murukan in 


92 JayS 27.119: susiddhasmi ca te putra manmantrena samacara / yad abhistam tu vai karyam 
nissanko vigatajvarah //; tr. Rastelli 2000: 335. 

93 ~=Cf. Rastelli 1999: 120. 

94  Padoux 2001: 398-399. 
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South India. Some, like Kronos, no longer attract much attention. Occasionally, 
gods and goddesses are also revived or even invented anew, as is the case with 
Odin in Neo-Paganism, or with Bharat Mata, the personification of the Indian 
nation.” Historically, pantheons around the globe have been in a constant flux.”° 
The question is: how do gods emerge, and how do they develop? Do they come 
into existence by themselves, or are they “invented” — or perhaps, both? 

From the perspective of the human sciences, a key condition for the 
“production of divinity,’ as Gustavo Benavides has called it, is the ability to 
recognize other beings of whatever sort as conscious and intentional agents.” 
Another factor is the general disposition in humans to understand reality in a 
“teleological manner,’ that is, to perceive it as consisting of entities that have 
purposes.”* These qualities may be attributed to all kinds of entities, be they 
human or non-human, animate or inanimate, objects or phenomena, real or 
imagined. As a result, all kinds of agents may be suspected behind reality: gods 
as well as spirits, ghosts, demons, and so on. In the case of gods in the classical 
sense of the word, another disposition can be observed: the tendency to think 
of them as more or less human-like beings, or persons, in the widest sense.” 
Indeed, most of them are imagined to be endowed with bodies, minds, desires, 
thoughts, etc.; in many cases, they are anthropomorphic, which includes hav- 
ing a gender.**? Many of them even demand offerings and sacrifices for their 
sustenance, or at least for their benevolence. 

On the other hand, gods are also generally “believed to be largely, but not 
fully, free from the physical, psychological, and moral constraints that limit 
the agency of humans.’*” Being clairvoyant, omniscient, unageing, immortal, 
etc., they are in many respects superior to ordinary humans, and in many ways 
super-human. By way of their divinity, they often belong to, or partake in, an- 
other, “transcendent” domain. Gods are thus simultaneously - and often also 
contradictorily — defined both by their strong similarities to humans and by 
their otherness from human beings, generally in terms of superiority.’” 

This, however, does not mean that gods are necessarily non-human or su- 
pernatural, nor are they always only products of imagination in the way that 
literary characters are. From the historical perspective, it is clear that many of 


95 For Kronos, see Baudy 2006. For Murukan, see Clothey 2018. For the revival of Norse 
paganism (e.g., Asatrié and Odinism), see Schnurbein 2016. For Bharat Mata, see 
McKean 1996. 

96 ‘For an overview of Hindu deities, see Narayan 2018. 

97 See Benavides 2016: 564-566. 

98 Benavides 2016: 565. 

99 Guthrie (1993) even argued that anthropomorphism is the key feature not only of gods 
in particular, but of religion as a whole. 

100 This was the case, for instance, in the PIE pantheon; see West 2007: 138. 

101. Benavides 2016: 561. 

102. Cf. also Barrett 1998. 
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them have their origin in very real beings and phenomena that then become 
subject to deification. This term, together with its near-synonyms “diviniza- 
tion” and “apotheosis,” usually refers to the elevation of heroes, emperors, and 
eminent religious persons.’ Famous examples of this kind of deification are 
found in ancient Egypt, where Pharaohs were considered living gods, or ancient 
Rome, where emperors were often posthumously deified by their successors.*”* 
Cases of deification of the dead are also known to come from South Asia, both 
ancient and modern.*°*” 

In most polytheistic religions, however, the range of subjects or objects 
susceptible to deification is even wider: virtually anything can become a de- 
ity. Besides humans, natural and especially celestial objects and phenomena 
have been particularly prone to deification. The Vedic god Agni, for instance, 
is generally called “the god of fire” - while in fact his name itself means “fire” 
(accordingly, it is sometimes also rendered as “Fire”).’°° The deification of the 
sun in many religions is well known; the Egyptian god Ra, whose name also 
means “sun,” is a prime example.*”’ 

Deification may also affect much more abstract entities. In the ancient 
Greek and Roman religions, for instance, the seasons, the hours of the day, 
and even virtues and principles such as Justice (Dike/Justitia) or Fortune (Ty- 
che/Fortuna) were also deified, many of them having their own cult*®* —- even 
including diseases and negative powers such as Fever, Mildew, and Misfortune, 
all of which were deified and worshipped.*®’ Other entities were personified in 
a similar manner, but were not necessarily worshipped or considered deities: in 
ancient Rome, for example, Death (Mors) was personified, but not considered a 
god; his Greek counterpart Thanatos, on the other hand, was considered a deity 
(albeit one that “had practically no cultic significance”™”). 


103 Cf. ER IV: 259-262 and Benavides 2016: 570-571. For the divinization of kings in partic- 
ular, see Strathern 2019: 155-218. 

104 See, for instance, Lipka 2009: 129-132. 

105 See, for instance, the various contributions in Dimitrova & Oranskaia 2020; see also 
Blackburn 1985. 

106 Words such as agni can thus function as common nouns and theonyms at the same time; 
cf. Elizarenkova 1995: 105. 

107. See, for instance, Kahl 2007. 

108 For a general overview of personification in ancient Greek and Roman religion, see 
Bendlin & Shapiro 2006. For the deification of impersonal notions in Roman religion, 
see Lind 1974, Feeney 1998: 85-92, Stafford 1998: 59-65, and Lipka 2009: 127-129; for 
personification (and deification) in the Greek world, see the collected articles in Stafford 
& Herrin 2017. 

109 Febris, Robigus, and Mala Fortuna; see Bendlin & Shapiro 2006. 

110 Kunz 2006; cf. Bendlin & Shapiro 2006. For the deification(s) of death in the ancient Greek 
religion, see also Burton 2017. 
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3.2 Personification 


The above examples raise the question as to how real entities (such as fire and 
death) and their deifications (Fire and Death) — or personifications, as they are 
often called - relate to each other. Let me begin with the terms “person” and 
“personification,” which in the descriptions of polytheistic religions are usually 
meant to imply a “human-like being.”’”* Superficially, using these terms seems 
justifiable in most cases: While deities such as Visnu, Athena, or Odin have 
the ability to act in superhuman ways, they are generally anthropomorphic (or 
even “superanthropomorphic” - the many hands and heads of Hindu gods can 
be interpreted as a manifestations of their superhuman abilities). They could 
very well be called “divine persons.’ Deities such as Agni and Fortnuna, being 
divine personifications, inevitably take on human features too (see below). 

A crucial characteristic of real human persons, however, is that they are 
tied to their corporeal, carnal existence, that is, to their spatially and tempo- 
rally limited bodies. Human individuals can be distinguished from each other 
first and foremost by their corporeality. While the body is obviously liable to 
change and modification, seen from a pragmatic perspective, it remains the 
anchor point in establishing a person’s identity, that is, their sameness-with- 
themselves through time. Since gods generally do not have such a locus, indi- 
viduality and self-identity are often much less pronounced than in the case of 
humans. 

Aspects of divine individuality and identity may significantly vary or 
change. In ancient Greece, for instance, different manifestations of Zeus were 
worshipped at different places (e.g., Zeus Aetnaeus on Mount Aetna or Zeus 
Lykaios on Mount Lykaion). The same was the case with his Roman equiva- 
lent, Jupiter,’’” with whom he was essentially considered to be identical (an 
impossible relationship among human individuals). Another deity, Yahweh, in 
the course of time developed from a local Semitic storm-god into the almighty 
god of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, keeping his name (as YHWH, Jahweh, 
or Jehovah) in the former two religions. Whether he should be considered to 
be one and the same in all three monotheistic religions — let alone be identified 
with the ancient god Yahweh — is debatable, however. 

The individuality of gods, their self-identity, and the bonds to their man- 
ifestations or bodies are subject to change. This is the reason why the terms 
“person” and “personification” can and indeed have been used only somewhat 
loosely. In most studies concerned with deification, these terms appear to de- 
note any being that, in its intentionality, agency and abilities, and often, but not 


111 For a different approach to the concept of personhood and especially personality in the 
context of gods, see Hick 2004: 264-266. 
112 See Lipka 2009: 132-133. 
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necessarily also in its form, bears some resemblance to a human being.*’? In this 
definition, what is deducted from the concept of being human is primarily its 
physical or corporeal aspect. 

If we accept this usage then,*** a number of questions arises. When char- 
acterizing the god Agni as the personification of fire, we have to ask to what 
extent physical fire is actually being personified, that is, made or thought of as 
a person. Is the fire its body, or is “Fire” only the name of the deity governing 
fire? Similarly, we could ask about the relationship between luck as we experi- 
ence it and its personification as the goddess Fortuna. If this goddess only works 
through luck, to what extent can she herself “be” luck? Turning to the subject 
of this study, we might ask: To what extent is the goddess Savitri the audible 
sounds of her mantra? Are they her manifestation, or even her body? If so, how 
can this be reconciled with her visual manifestation? 

When looking at the host of deifications — or “personification deities,’ as 
we might also call them — it soon becomes clear that answers to these questions 
vary from case to case. The personal “constitution” of a deified entity may be 
determined by a number of factors. In cases where the deification is based on 
an entity that is perceptible to the senses (especially a visible one), this entity 
is indeed often described as the body of the deity. Agni’s flames, for instance, 


115 


are frequently described as his body parts.’” If a language has a gender system, 


the gender of the deity is usually determined by the grammatical gender of its 
name: Fortuna is female, Mrtyu is male, and so on. This often results in a deity 
being conceived of as a woman or a man, especially in cases of personifications 
of abstractions. Also, the features of such deities are often determined by their 
nature or function: Dike, the goddess (of) Justice, for instance, is depicted as a 
woman carrying a scale. 

In several cases, gods originally came into being by way of personifica- 
tion, but then developed in such a way as to no longer be recognizable as such. 
This was probably the case with Zeus, whose predecessor in PIE religion was 


113. Cf., for instance, Stafford’s (1998: 25-26) definition of “personification” as “an anthropo- 
morphic representation of any non-human thing” 

114. One alternative would be to introduce other terminology, such as “agent” and “agenti- 
zation.” “Person” and “personification” are preferable because, as explained above, the 
frame of reference for the definition of deities most often is the human being, even in 
the case of theriomorphic deities (who, such as Garuda, have a name, quite human emo- 
tions, use language, etc.). It should however be noted that my definition of “person” does 
not automatically entail anthropomorphism, which consequently also affects my defi- 
nition not only of “personification,” but also of “deification”” Cf. Strathern (2019), who 
uses the term “personhood” (pp. 29-30) “to refer simply to motivated agency,’ while also 
noting that “emic theories of what exactly personhood is and how exactly matter relates 
to non-matter, may vary enormously and are often composite.” 

115 See Feller 2018. Rochberg (2011) discusses in detail how gods in ancient Mesopotamia 
may be either thought of as manifesting by means of celestial bodies, or as being the 
celestial bodies themselves; cf. also Pongratz-Leisten 2011b. 
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the personification of the bright diurnal sky — that is, he was the sky (*diéu) 
itself.*** Zeus continued to be associated with the sky. Over time, however, he 
became much more than a mere personification deity, as he was much more 
often envisaged and worshipped as the lightning-flinging ruler of the sky than 
as the sky itself. On the other hand, gods may also acquire new — personified — 
aspects. The Vedic god Savitr, for instance, first appears to have been a more or 
less independent, anthropomorphic, functional or agent god.*”” One of his many 
activities included impelling the sun to rise. Probably due to this function, he 
later came to be almost completely identified with the sun — that is, he became 
its personification. 

It is thus often difficult to sharply distinguish between personification 
deities and “normal,” independent deities. The relationship of both types of 
deities to their respective effects, manifestations, or embodiments (e.g., visible 
phenomena or special occurrences, ranging from events such as equinoxes up to 
“wonders” of all sorts) is often equally difficult to determine.’ Transitions and 
overlaps are the rule rather than the exception, and essentialism is best avoided 
(see Figure 3). 


ordinary aspect divine aspect 
“substrate” + divinity deification 
-——————> <3 
e.g., the sky +personhood  ©--, the PIE divine sky 
effects, manifestations divine independent deity 
e.g., thunder agency e.g., Zeus 


Figure 3: Deifications and independent deities 


By definition - theoretical as it may be - personification deities are 
strongly tied to their “substrates” (ie., that which is being personified), which 
as a rule are firmly rooted in everyday human experience. (In contrast, a divine 


116 Cf. Jackson 2002: 71-73 and West 2007: 166-173. For personification deities in PIE re- 
ligion, see also West 2007: 135-136. Witzel (2004a: 586) rightly emphasizes that even 
“deities of nature,” such as the divine sky, “had acquired, in PIE and even in pre-PlE times, 
their own ‘personal’ biographies, as seen in a number of more or less inter-connected, 
common IE myths.” 

117. See Haas 2020b. Being an agent god, the early Vedic Savitr can be characterized as a 
deification of a certain force, namely his “impulse” (prasava), which is frequently men- 
tioned. 

118 For the different ways in which deities make themselves present or become embodied in 
the world, see Descola 2013; cf. also Werner 1982. 
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person such as Athena may be the goddess of wisdom - somewhat impre- 
cisely, she has even been called the personification of wisdom — but this does 
not necessarily delimit her being.) There is always a component whose exis- 
tence is beyond doubt, even in the case of abstractions. At the same time, there 
also is “something extra” — the divine person — that ultimately exists only on 
the mental plane.*” However, insofar as this divine person often stands out 
clearly from and transcends what has been personified, the question arises as 
to what extent it is perceived as being real or fictitious. Is the being behind a 
personification, even if divine, always felt to be as real as its substrate? 

Jon Whitman proposes that two general kinds of personification need to be 
distinguished, “fictional personification” and “real personification.”’” Fictional 
personification — also called “prosopopeia’” — is a rhetorical, literary device. This 
kind of personification may be limited to a single sentence (“the sun smiles”), or 
have the form of a “personification characterization” (as James J. Paxson termed 
it), if the trope is employed for “the narrational invention of actual characters, 
objects, or places that occupy the material space-time of the fabular, or ‘story’ 
level of a narrative text.”’”* This is the case, for instance, in the Late Antique 
Latin allegory Psychomachia, where vices and virtues are personified and battle 
each other; or in Krsnamisra’s Prabodhacandrodaya from the eleventh century 
cE,’” a Sanskrit play in which many types of entities (including not only virtues, 
but also texts like the Bhagavad-Gita [BhagG]) are personified. 

In both cases of fictional personification, the speaker or author and the re- 
cipients (readers, viewers, etc.) are aware that the personification is just a prod- 
uct of fantasy. Real personification, on the other hand, according to Whitman 


refers to the practice of giving an actual personality to an abstraction. This 
practice has its origins in animism and ancient religion, and is called “per- 
sonification” by modern theorists of religion and anthropology.*” 


This type of personification would be given in the cases of deities such as Agni 
or Fortuna mentioned above. 

In the case of religion, however, one wonders where “reality” ends and 
“fiction” begins,’** and whether the theoretical distinction between real and fic- 
tional personification is always valid. For most people, gods do not become 
known by way of direct experience. Rather, knowledge about their character 


119 Depending on the perspective, this may also be called the transcendental or divine plane. 

120 Whitman 1987: 271-272; cf. Paxson 2009: 6. For the history of the term “personification,” 
see Whitman 1987: 269. 

121. Paxson 2009: 35. 

122 See Sastri 1936 and Kapstein 2009. 

123 Whitman 1987: 271. 

124 The phenomenon that fictional stories can contribute to and, in fact, inspire real religious 
beliefs has been mostly studied in the context of contemporary religions; see, for instance, 
the contributions in Davidsen 2016, especially Petersen 2016. 
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and appearance is often transmitted by way of verbal testimony in stories, 
myths, religious texts or scriptures, and the like. Religious and literary texts, 
however, are clearly not two categories opposing each other in the sense that 
one provides truthful (religious) information, while the other is only meant to 
entertain and not to be taken seriously. It hardly needs to be argued that works 
of fiction, such as the Iliad or the MBh, have often served — or have even been 
explicitly proclaimed — as sources for religious imagination and belief.’”° 

In the ancient Greek and Roman religions, it is indeed the case that “[t]he 
boundary between literary personification and those personifications which 
were the objects of cultic adoration is indistinct and permeable.”’”* It is even 
possible to collect entire lists of such “in-between deities.”’”” Hinduism, too, is 
known for a host of personifications, not all of which are consistently consid- 


¥8 (I will return to the subject of deification in Hin- 


ered real, divine persons. 
duism in the next section.) A deity, be it a personification or a “normal” deity, 
can have a life in the realm of “fictional” literature and, at the same time, be per- 
ceived as a real being and be worshipped. The two modes of existence may easily 
influence each other — in fact, it is most often impossible to disentangle them 
in the first place, especially in hindsight. Due to their nature, personification 
deities in particular may in many cases be called “fringe deities”: their status as 


deities can increase or decrease depending on a variety of circumstances.” 


3-3. The deification process 


Continuing from and building on the observations made above, I propose to 
understand the production of deifications as a complex, entangled interplay of 
intra- and interpersonal creation, appropriation, and modification of informa- 
tion and ideas. While deification may start as a “theophany,’ or a one-off vision 
of the divine (e.g., in a dream), there are usually many preconditions and cir- 
cumstances that help to form the idea of a deity, and also contribute to filling 
this idea with content. Throughout an individual’s life, a plurality of sources, 
factual as well as fictional, may contribute to the production of a deification. 
If, for instance, a person has the conviction that a certain mountain is divine 
and begins to envision its deification, information about its name, its identity, 
its powers, and so on is often gathered or derived from an external source (an- 


125 For the role of (South Asian) fictional literature in conveying information about, or valid 
in, the real world, see Ferstl 2020: 19-34. 

126 Bendlin & Shapiro 2006; cf. Paxson 2009: 7: “the distinctions among gods, ghosts, genii, 
fantastic creatures, and personification characters were not always clear even to the 
principal theorists of classical, medieval, or Renaissance rhetoric.” 

127. At least in the case of the ancient Roman religion; see, for instance, Lind 1974: 111. 

128 See Michaels 2006: 225-226. 

129 Cf. Lipka 2009: 127: “At any rate, all deifications in Rome were in fact partial, with a (new) 
divine aspect added to a (hitherto) profane notion, rather than replacing it” 
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other person, a text, an anecdote, etc.). Similarly, if someone comes to believe 
that death is a personal entity, their imagination might very easily be influenced 
by the way death is personified in literature, or art in general.**° The existence 
or prevalence of deification in a particular culture is another important factor. 
Simply put, in most cases personification deities do not arise out of thin air. 

On the other hand, when it comes to religion, individual creativity plays a 
much greater role than is often assumed. Arguing against a somewhat mechan- 
ical, but quite widespread understanding of religion, D. Jason Slone emphasized 
that people do not simply believe and reproduce what they have learned as chil- 
dren, but “are continuously engaged in the construction of novel thoughts and 
in the transformation of culturally transmitted ideas.’*** Thus, what people actu- 
ally think, believe and do may differ strongly from the ideas or ideals prevalent 
in their own culture. This variability may consequently also affect the convic- 
tion that a certain entity is (or is not) a deity, especially in religions where there 
is no centralized power that determines what is a correct and what is a wrong 
belief. Deification, therefore, is not always simply decreed by certain authori- 
ties, such as priests or prophets, and then acknowledged by those who accept 
those authorities.’®’ The origin of a deification is rather often to be located ina 
non-isolated, but nevertheless largely intrapersonal, creative process. 

The further development and, most importantly, establishment of a deifica- 
tion, on the other hand, has to be understood as an interpersonal process. The 
idea that a particular entity is a deity is, as mentioned above, often retrieved 
from an external source. In the interpretation of such a source — be it a human 
being or a text —- “misunderstandings,” or rather, different understandings, may 
play an important role. One may imagine, for example, one person referring to 
a certain entity (such as fate) as a deity in a purely rhetorical manner, while 
another person might understand such a statement quite literally.*** 

Such processes are naturally difficult to document and reconstruct. What 
we can observe are only snapshots of what is in in reality a highly complicated 


130 Perceiving death as a personal entity has indeed always been common, with the Grim 
Reaper being a quite popular personification in modern times; see, for instance, Tamm 
1996. 

131 Slone 2004: 121. 

132 In the Roman religion, the divinity of certain abstractions was evidently questioned by 
some, or was even joked about. For the analysis of deified abstractions in Roman religion 
by the ancients themselves, see Stafford 1998: 56-59; see also Feeney 1998: 87-88. | am 
not aware that any such survey of the opinions of ancient South Asian thinkers regarding 
the status of personifications and deifications (be they abstractions or other) exists. 

133. The proverb audentes fortuna iuvat, “fortune favors the bold,’ has been repeatedly used as 
a slogan or motto, for instance in the United Statess military. But while a modern soldier 
will most likely only understand it as an exhortation to be bold, a soldier in ancient Rome 
(whom we, for the sake of the argument, might imagine standing in front of Fortuna’s 
temple near the Tiber), might have taken it quite literally. Stafford (1998: 28-33) lists 
many examples of metaphorical personifications bordering on deification. 
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and not necessarily linear or continuous process. However, when analyzing de- 
ification as a historical and cultural process, we can forage for traces in the 
products of authors, artists, or teachers, and try to determine how they may 
have been understood by their recipients, their audience, students, etc. Indeed, 
in the case of South Asian religious history, the abundance of textual witnesses 
and especially too of reworkings over several centuries offers a comparatively 
good basis for such an investigation. 


3-4 Methodological considerations 


In this final section, I offer some thoughts on how the observations made above 
can be applied in practice, with a particular focus on examples from ancient 
South Asia. In order to be able to trace deification processes on the basis of 
the sources, I believe it makes sense to orientate oneself toward the result. 
Deities have been defined here as superhuman persons, that is, divine human- 
like agents. If this definition is accepted, deification can be analyzed as a combi- 
nation of two processes: one that involves divinization, and another involving 
personification. 

I define divinization as the attribution of superhuman or “supernatural,” 
divine qualities, such as (among others) indestructibility, the power to heal in- 
stantaneously and to bestow blessings of all kinds. Divinity can thus also be 
ascribed to the manifestations or effects of a deity (such as thunder, or an earth- 
quake), and does not necessarily entail personification.*** 

Following Whitman and Paxson, personification can be divided into 
metaphorical personification and “personification characterization. In both 
cases, personhood is attributed to a non-personal entity. In contrast to the as- 
cription of divinity, this quality is frequently fictitious, that is, personification 
is often only an artistic device. Regardless of whether it occurs in fictional or 
factual contexts, however, it may very well become real, both in the story-world 
and in the real world. Literary and actual personification should therefore be 
understood as non-exclusive, and in fact often interacting categories. 

Thinking about divinization and personification as two aspects of deifica- 
tion is not as theoretical as it may sound. In the following, I will give examples 
of divinization and personification from the context of ancient and medieval 
South Asia. The examples will illustrate that divinity and personhood are not 
always equally attributed. What they will also show is that the boundary be- 


134 The divinization of human beings (especially while still alive) is a case sui generis. Clearly, 
not every person who is attributed superhuman powers is also considered a deity — lim- 
ited, as they are, by their physical bodies and other earthly constraints. However, there 
are many shades between “divine” and “non-divine,’ and at least in ancient South Asia, 
some persons were considered (or considered themselves) “divine enough” so as to be 
called deva or devi; cf. my remarks below p. 32. 
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tween reality and fiction can be quite permeable, and can shift in the course of 
time. Moreover, they will demonstrate that there are many shades, on the one 
hand, between the divine and the non-divine and, on the other hand, between 
personal beings and inanimate objects or notions.**’ 

Most personifications that were evidently believed to be real may be easily 
characterized as deifications, but not all of them partook in divinity to the same 
degree.**° While trees and other plants have been regularly worshipped and 
asked for blessings in rituals up to the present day,’*’ their categorization as 
animate beings has not always (and not by everybody) been taken for granted.’** 
As such, they did not belong to same category of divine persons as Indra or Siva. 
The same can be observed of purely fictional personifications. Kalidasa’s famous 
Meghadita, for instance, is about a personified cloud who is asked by a Yaksa 
to convey a message to his wife. In Hinduism, individual clouds are not usually 
recognized as persons, let alone worshipped as deities.’*? The personification of 
the cloud messenger is thus purely fictional, its personhood fictitious. 

Just as personification does not automatically lead to divinization, divinity 
can also be attributed to non-personal entities.**° In several Grhya rituals, for 
instance, a great variety of entities — such as insight, intelligence, meters, and 
melodies — are offered oblations, that is, they are “satisfied” (trp). In these rituals, 
powerful and divine, non-personal entities may stand side by side with proper 
gods such as Indra. While they are worshipped and to some extent considered 


135 Perhaps the most prominent example for this in the context of Hinduism is that of 
Brahma vs. brahman, cf. Bailey 1983: 6: “Making clear distinction [sic] between per- 
sonal and impersonal in relation to a concept like brahma was not the Indian way of 
doing things. It is more accurate to say that in some ‘idealistic’ circles brahma was com- 
pletely divested of any personal attributes; whereas in other circles (represented in many 
passages of the oldest Upanisads) personal portrayals of brahma were interwoven with 
impersonal ones.” 

136 For personifications/deifications in the RV, see Elizarenkova 1995: 83-105. 

137. See Smith 2018. 

138 See, for instance, Hara 2003 and Ferrari & Dahnhardt 2016. 

139 The cloud’s non-divine status in the poem may be subject to debate. After all, it has the 
superhuman power to fly, and to change its shape. However, the cloud itself is asked to 
worship Siva on its way and does so ina very human way; cf. Feller 2012: 321: “Of course, 
due to its nature, the cloud can (or is at least asked to) perform certain extraordinary 
deeds of worship which are inaccessible to the common mortals (like turning into a cloud 
of flowers or a flight of steps). On the other hand, playing the drum, bathing, bowing, 
showering with flowers, circumambulating, are ordinary acts of worship, and we see that 
the cloud is actually performing a complete paja of Siva and his family on the way to its 
destination.’ For a similar personification of a cloud in a MBh story (XII 263), see Bedekar 
1960. 

140 Divinity may, of course, also be ascribed to fictitious entities. In a story of the Pafica- 
Tantra (PaficT VIII; tr. Ryder 1925: 89-104) a carpenter constructs a mechanical bird made 
of wood, similar to Garuda. Disguised as Visnu, the carpenter’s friend uses this machine 
to seduce a princess. In the course of the story, the real Garuda causes the apparatus to 
actually fly, which thus becomes divine. 
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divine, they generally do not appear as full-fledged persons. They are abstract 
divinities rather than actual gods. 

Nevertheless, from a historical perspective we observe that divinization 
indeed often has entailed personification. A good example is given by Puspaka, 
Rama’s divine chariot. While generally described as a magnificent vehicle in 
the earlier strata of the Ramayana (Ram.), in the comparatively late Uttara- 
kanda, Puspaka also becomes an animate being, having the ability to speak, to 
bow down, and so on.** Similarly, nowadays the Vedas themselves even have 
dedicated temples (most importantly the Ved Mandir in Nashik, Maharashtra), 
where they (taken together as “the Veda”) are worshipped as an anthropomor- 
phic bhagvan ved / bhagavan vedah, or “Lord Veda’’**” 

As we can see, divinity and personhood are often, but not always, inter- 
twined. If an entity is both divinized and personified — say, in a story or a myth 
(written or told), an inscription, a ritual manual — it is appropriate to speak of a 
personification deity, that is, a deification. But how can we know if this deifica- 
tion was really believed to exist, or was perhaps even worshipped? Of course, if 
there is an actual temple or shrine dedicated to a certain being who is regularly 
worshipped there in the form of an effigy (perhaps even as an anthropomorphic 
one), then there can be little doubt that this being is understood as an actual de- 
ity by a certain community. If, however, the only evidence to work with are 
some passages from ancient texts, then determining the reality or factuality of 
deification becomes much more difficult.” 

First of all, it should be noted that the terms defined above — personifica- 
tion, deification, and so forth — have no (or no exact) equivalents in Vedic or 
Sanskrit. Moreover, the presence of words such as devi “goddess,” deva “god, 
devata “deity/divinity, or daivya “divine” does not allow the conclusion that the 
entities qualified by them actually were considered fully identical with deities. 
They may, for instance, simply be used for the purpose of (self-)praise, as in the 
case of kings or Brahmins.*** For this reason, individual text passages have to 
be assessed on a case-by-case basis. The theoretical considerations made above 
can only be applied after, and not before, a close reading and analysis of the 
texts. 


141 See Feller 2020. 

142 See Larios 2011 and 2021; cf. also below pp. 236-237. 

143. Cf. Gombrich’s (1971: 255) enlightening illustration: “Don’t we all pretend every year 
that Christmas personified will arrive in a sledge pulled by reindeers, or at least that 
our children believe that he will? What will a future historian make of our beliefs when 
he examines our Christmas cards? And what, to return more closely to the core of our 
problem, would be the conclusions of a visitor from Mars whose data are confined to 
our language habits but who could not know where figures of speech end and figures of 
thought begin?.” 

144 For the origins of this practice, see Falk 1994: 313-324. 
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Second, the nature of the sources hardly allows for straightforward con- 
clusions. One may be tempted to assume that, for instance, the authors of ritual 
manuals presupposed that deities exist. While this was certainly the view of 
most of them, it would not necessarily have been shared, for instance, by the 
proponents of the Mimamsa, the most important intellectual tradition dedicated 
to the interpretation of rituals and the ritual texts. For the Mimamsakas, the ef- 
ficacy of Vedic rituals did not depend on the gods. Gods were only secondary — 
in fact, it was even thought that “it ultimately does not matter if the deities exist 
apart from the Veda, their ‘linguistic reality’’**” While this may be an extrem- 
ist view, it very well illustrates that we should not rashly accuse the ancient 
South Asians of being credulous: even those who were entirely dedicated to the 
worship of gods did not necessarily take their existence for granted. 

On the other hand, stories that would nowadays be most often categorized 
as fiction were (and are), in some cases, considered authoritative in religious 
matters. The MBh and the Ram. in particular have risen to this status.’*° Danielle 
Feller observes that 


the Epics never make explicit truth-claims with regard to the tales they 
narrate (as far as this can be affirmed with any certainty of such volumi- 
nous texts). Not, however, because these were assumed to be fictitious, but 
rather because everything narrated in the Epics is implicitly true. The idea 
that any narrative could be fictitious never occurs at all.**’ 


At the same time, it is more than doubtful that the recipients of these texts — 
as well as their composers — would have believed everything the Sanskrit Epics 
contain to be truthful statements about reality. Nor would they have understood 
all the rituals described therein as actually feasible and worthy of imitation. 
Rather, we have to assume that beliefs and convictions are more often backed 
up by, rather than mechanically derived from, the texts. 

As we can see, ascertaining the perceived fictitiousness or reality of deities 
on the basis Vedic and Sanskrit literature is a difficult task. What one frequently 
ends up with is a range of possibilities rather than a definitive conclusion about 
the ontological status attributed to an entity. It is therefore vital to heed Emma 
Stafford’s advice: “Rather than attempting to define a figure’s exact status on 
an imaginary scale, it might be more helpful to take a broad overview of her/his 
incarnations in various media to gain a general indication of more or less 


widespread recognition.”** 


145 Clooney 1988: 284. 
146 Cf. below p. 202. 


147 Feller 2004: 34-35. 
148 Stafford 1998: 28. 
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But even if there are cases where we can be quite certain that the divinity 
of an entity was established and widely recognized, further difficulties arise 
from the historical dimension. Writing about the development of a single deity 
over the millennia always involves major risks. Stephanie W. Jamison succinctly 
summarized these in her review of Ludvik’s book (2007) on Sarasvati (a figure 
who was widely recognized as a goddess and was indeed very close to the deified 
GM): 


There is, on the one hand, an understandable tendency to select and over- 
emphasize aspects in one stratum that can be related, one way or the other, 
to material in another stratum, and in particular to “read back” into earlier 
texts what is going to be prominent in later ones. On the other hand, given 
the concentrated focus on a single issue (in this case, a single divinity) in a 
text that treats manifold matters, there is the danger of interpreting things 
found associated with that divinity as significantly unique to her, rather 
than being broadly characteristic of divinities in general.” 


Heeding these warnings, we should not assume any unbroken “biographical” 
(or “theographical”) coherence for a particular deity. Especially in the case of 
“fringe deities” — such as the Gayatri/Savitri — it is better to assume that their 
identity was reconstituted to a not inconsiderable extent in the various histor- 
ical phases. Moreover, when adopting a historical perspective, it is imperative 
to take countermeasures against the natural tendency to regard everything that 
has the same name as somehow belonging together (even to the point of being 
identical). Accordingly, it may be useful to pay more attention to differences 
than to similarities, perhaps even if one thereby runs the risk of undermining 
the (perceived) coherence of historical developments. 


4. Content outline 


In presenting the results of my research, I have generally tried to outline specific 
historical developments rather than to narrate a continuous, linear “biography.” 
Simply dealing with all text passages one after the other in a chronological or- 
der would have led to an essentially unreadable study. Instead, I have chosen to 
bundle them in thematically concentrated chapters, each devoted to a certain 
aspect, or sometimes process or phase, in the development of the GM and its 
deification (see Figure 4 below). However, since many passages are relevant to 
several topics, I have sometimes had to go beyond the respective topic. Occa- 
sionally, therefore, I have chosen a more text-oriented approach. 


149 Jamison 2009: 354. 
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In accordance with its aims, this study is divided into two parts. In each 
part, there are two main chapters dedicated to analyzing historical processes, 
while the final chapters focus more on the results of those processes. 

Part I (“The Mantra”) is dedicated to the early history of the mantra. It 
follows this history through the first millennium BCE up to around the third 
century CE. Notwithstanding certain variations, after the third century cE the 
ritual uses and functions of the GM remained largely stable, as did its status 
as the first and most important Vedic verse. The most salient and significant 
innovation in the first millennium cE is clearly the deification of the mantra, 
which is treated in Part II (“The Mother of the Vedas’). 

The first two chapters of Part I deal with two basic issues: first, the meaning 
of the text of the mantra (Chapter 1); and second, its various designations, or 
names (Chapter 2).*°° Both chapters are mainly based on pre-medieval sources. 
However (to my knowledge), there is nothing to suggest that either the mean- 
ing(s) of the text — in the linguistic sense — or its designations have changed 
significantly up to today. 

The first main Chapter 3 (“Adaptive Reuse in Srauta Ritual”) deals with the 
ritual employment of the mantra in the large and “solemn” Srauta rituals during 
the mid- and late-Vedic period (c. eleventh—fifth centuries BcE) and analyzes the 
motivation behind its recitation in specific Srauta rituals. How these adaptive 
reuses might relate to each other against the chronological and geographical 
background is also explored here. 

In Chapter 4 (“Selection as Initiation Mantra”), I show how the functions 
already associated with the mantra in the Srauta rituals influenced its selec- 
tion as the primary Brahminical initiation mantra. This selection possibly took 
place as early as the eighth century BcE. However, for the most part, the prin- 
ciples that guided this selection have to be inferred from Grhyasitra passages, 
which as a rule come several centuries later. By moving backwards in time up 
until the RV, and by reconstructing earlier developments on the basis of later 
sources, I deviate (to an extent) in this chapter from the usual, linear direction 
of argumentation. 

In the final chapter of Part I, Chapter 5 (“Status in Early Hinduism”), I ex- 
plore how and in what sense the GM became one of the most important mantras 
of Hinduism. My focus here lies on the Grhya and Dharma literature produced 
in the period between c. 500 BcE and 300 cE (for simplicity’s sake, I will refer to 
this period as “Early Hinduism”).’** This chapter, therefore, deals with a period 


150 The various names and identities of the mantra goddess are dealt with below pp. 239-240. 

151 Inthis periodization, Early Hinduism is followed by what has been called “Classical Hin- 
duism,’ which is especially associated with the Gupta period (c. 350-550 CE). For my 
definition of Hinduism, see n. 14 on p. 3 above. 
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before which the GM had already been in use as an initiation mantra for some 
time. 

Part II, which is dedicated to the goddess, has a somewhat less linear struc- 
ture. In studying how the mantra was transformed into a goddess, I have iden- 
tified two distinct, developmental strands: first, from personification and di- 
vinization until finally deification of the mantra itself; and second, its associa- 
tion with the goddess Surya/Savitri. 

The first developmental strand is dealt with in Chapter 6 (“Personification, 
Divinization, Deification”), which tracks down how, over the course of time, 
various texts contributed to the emergence of a personified and divine mantra. 
A number of passages in these texts are ambiguous and allow for readings with 
or without a “mantra goddess,’ so to speak. For this reason, a large part of this 
chapter is devoted to the philological analysis of the sources and their various 
reworkings and recensions. 

The second strand is discussed in Chapter 7 (“Identification with Savitri’), 
which is above all concerned with the prehistory of the goddess(es) called 
“Savitri” and with the role this goddess and the homonymous mantra came 
to play in the Savitri story. My core argument here is that the deification of 
the mantra was significantly advanced by its identification with a pre-existing 
goddess. 

Both chapters 6 and 7 focus on developments that took place in the cen- 
turies around the turn of the Common Era. In order to explain those changes 
however, Vedic and medieval texts are taken into consideration as well. 

The last chapter of Part II, Chapter 8 (“The Mantra Goddess”), aims to out- 
line a portrait of the mantra goddess as she appears in the Sanskrit literature 
up to the end of the first millennium ce. The chapter looks at three different 
aspects of the goddess: her role as the “Mother of the Vedas’; her close relation- 
ship with the famous goddess Sarasvati; and her worship in the Sandhya, where 
she came to be treated (almost) like a Tantric mantra, or mantra deity. 

In the General Conclusion (“From Verse to Deity”), I summarize the re- 
sults of the two parts with reference to the individual chapters and the relevant 
sections of the Introduction. 
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Meaning 


Introduction 


How should we understand the text of the Gayatri-Mantra, and how can we 
translate it? The list of more than sixty translations given in Appendix 1 illus- 
trates that many writers have felt the need to create their own rendition of the 
mantra.’°? No single standard translation of the GM has ever become widely 
accepted. In my view, the primary reason for the existence of so many transla- 
tions and paraphrases is not that the GM itself allows for such a great variety of 
different readings, but rather, when it comes to the GM, many authors seem to 
have felt that a famous mantra such as this one must have, or allow for, several 
interpretations and translations, and that their own rendition may therefore 
easily be included among them. 

When it comes to mantras especially, this position is indeed not without 
justification.*** Texts in general can only be understood with a view to their 
context. In the case of mantras, however, the context changes with the text in 
which they are reused and, much more frequently, with the liturgical or ritual 
situation. A mantra must almost inevitably be translatable in different ways, 
depending on the context. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that many “translators” of the GM (includ- 
ing numerous scholars) actually had no command of Sanskrit, let alone Vedic, 
and would have shied away from any other Rgvedic verse. One can hardly avoid 
the impression that many translations are not based on a divergent reading of 
the original text, but simply vary the wording of other translations. The respec- 
tive textual, liturgical, or ritual context is very rarely taken into consideration, 
and almost never used to justify the creation of a new translation. Too, the his- 
torical aspect — the fact that the semantics and grammar of a language change 
over time — is hardly ever accounted for. Considering that in cultural studies of 
many kinds, translations are key tools, these are by no means trivial observa- 
tions. 


152 See pp. 275-281. 
153 Cf. Buhnemann 1988: 67-68. 
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The aim of this first introductory chapter is to remedy this situation. It 
provides grammatical, morphological, etymological, lexical, and semantic anal- 
yses of the textual content of the GM against the background of the linguistic 
changes that took place during the transition from early to late Old Indo-Aryan. 
In other words, this chapter explores how the GM would be understood by users 
of Vedic and Sanskrit. 

This exploration is based primarily on pre-medieval sources. As will be 
seen, only few texts from this period provide explicit information on how the 
text of the mantra was understood, and we largely have to base our analysis on 
inferences. The meanings of the individual words of the mantra and its purport 
as a text only began to receive more attention from medieval commentators.’ 


« The chapter begins by presenting the GM in its original textual environ- 
ment (Section 1; pp. 43-44). Then, each textual component is analyzed in 
dedicated sections (2-5). The semantic range of each word is discussed 
against the background of its usage in the primary literature. This is done 
in the rough chronological order of the selected text genres (for instance: 
Vedic Samhitas, Brahmanas, the Epics, etc.; see also Table 1 on page xiv 
above) by comparing the usages of each word in their original contexts. 


¢ Section 2 (pp. 44-46) is dedicated to Savitr. The manifestation of this deity 
changed significantly over time. Contrary to what one might expect, how- 
ever, little attention was paid to the role he played as the deity addressed 
in the GM. 


¢ Section 3 (pp. 47-53) turns to a more complicated issue: the nature of the 
object of the main sentence of the mantra, Savitr’s bhargas, and the role 
it plays in the syntactical construction of the mantra. As we will see, the 
word bhargas became the subject of a significant semantic change. 


¢ Section 4 (pp. 54-56) analyzes the word dhimahi, the main verb of the text, 
but an archaic form that fell out of use early on. In this case, later recipients 
had to deal with a significant change in the grammar of the language and 
it became necessary to find other ways of understanding it. 


« Section 5 (pp. 57-58) briefly deals with the relative sentence at the end of 
the mantra. As in the case of dhimahi, the grammatical form of the verb 
pracodayat at some point became obsolete. In this case, however, this little 
changed how it was understood. 


154 In accordance with the scope of this part of the study, their sometimes quite fanciful 
interpretations are not covered in this chapter; cf. above p. 35. However, these interpre- 
tations would certainly be worth a study of their own. 
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« Section 6 (pp. 58-60) offers a few concluding remarks on what needs to be 
considered when translating the text of the mantra. I then summarize the 
grammatical analyses and possible translations of each word, and propose 
English and German translations of the entire mantra. 


1. Original context 


The earliest testimony of the GM is given in a textual context, namely in the 
RV, where it is part of a hymn dedicated to several gods at the end of the third 
book (RV III 62). The Anukramanis (or traditional indices) attribute most of the 
hymns in the third book to Visvamitra Gathina’®’ (or to members of his family), 
as also the tenth verse of RV III 62, that is, the verse commonly known as Gayatri 
or Savitri. 

The hymn containing the GM is composed in trcas, groups of three rcs or 
“verses of praise” that are frequently set in the gdyatri meter. In sum, RV III 
62 comprises six trcas (i.e., eighteen verses). Formerly, these trcas or “triplets” 
probably were each counted as hymns themselves and were only later conflated 
into a single hymn.***® Most of them are very simple and straightforward. This 
might have been a reaction to the sophisticated style of much of the third book: 
Jamison and Brereton interpret the first triplet of the hymn as a suggestion that, 
in the view of the poets, a simpler style is needed to make the hymns effective 
again.**” They conclude that the “hymn would not be especially noteworthy, 
except that verse 10, dedicated to Savitar, is the Gayatri mantra, the best-known 
verse in the Rgveda”?”® 

The GM, which at the time of its composition did not yet enjoy its name 
and reputation, is the first verse of the fourth triplet of the tripartite hymn. This 
triplet (RV III 62.10-12) is here given as a whole: 


155 Seen. 20np. 1 above. 

156 Jamison & Brereton 2014: 553. 
157. Jamison & Brereton 2014: 553. 
158 Jamison & Brereton 2014: 464. 
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tat savitur’* varenjyam*® bhargo devasya dhimahi / 
dhiyo yo nah pracodayat /10/ 

devasya savitur vayam vajayantah puramdhiya / 
bhagasya ratim imahe /11/ 

devam narah savitaram vipra yajhaih suvrktibhih / 
namasyanti dhiyésitah /12/ 


May we obtain that desirable splendor of the god Impeller, who shall spur 
on our thoughts! /10/ 

Competing for the generosity of the god Impeller, we ask for the gift of the 
Apportioner.*®? /11/ 

To the god Impeller do the men, as inspired ones, give reverence with sac- 
rifices and well-twisted verses, when driven by (inspired) thought. /12/*° 


In the following I will concentrate on the text of the GM itself, but in the 


course of the analysis I will also come back to the two subsequent verses. 


2. savitr 


In the Vedic language, savitr is an agent noun derived from the root su (or sec- 


ondary su) “to impel,” which has to be distinguished from the homophone si “to 


give birth to.’’® savitr thus literally means “impeller, initiator, arouser instiga- 


tor” or “stimulator. In the RV he is not only the god who sets everything into 


159 
160 


161 


163 


Van Nooten & Holland (1994: 608) note that this opening is metrically uncommon. 


The subscripted ; can only be reconstructed from the meter, which requires eight syllables 
per pada. Ina process called the orthoepic diaskeuasis of the RV, the original sequence of 
the two vowels ia was subjected to the so-called ksaipra sandhi, a rule which requires the 
vowels a, fand fr, to turn into their respective semi-vowels (sc. y, vand r) before dissimilar 
vowels. As can be seen also in the case of the GM, later authors were well aware of the 
missing syllable: in the much later Atharvaveda-Parisista (AVPar) XLI, to give but one 
example, the syllable ni is treated as a discrete entity; see below p. 253. Regardless of its 
actual phonetic form, the GM was always considered a mantra that consists of twenty- 
four, rather than twenty-three, syllables. 

While Bhaga, the “Apportioner,’ is one of the Adityas and a deity in its own right. 
Brereton points out that the term bhdga may also be an epithet of Savitr (Brereton 1981: 
309-310). Since both the first and the last verse of the hymn refer to Savitr only, it is most 
likely that bhdaga is indeed just a title of Savitr: he is the “Apportioner” who distributes 
fortune and goods. 

For another translation, on which the present translation is partially based, see Jamison 
& Brereton 2014: 554. 

For these roots, see VIA I: 324-325. 
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motion, but he also puts everything to rest again.’** These two activities become 
manifest in a range of ways and domains. Thus, Savitr impels gods, humans and 
animals to action; he causes the change of day and night as well as the seasons 
and is also responsible for the movement of rivers and the wind. After the fulfil- 
ment of his daily work he brings all beings to rest, but at the same time continues 
his impelling activity by stimulating the procreation of offspring. 

His outer appearance is sometimes described as well: Most conspicuously, 
he has a golden tongue and complexion, in addition to golden arms, hands and 
eyes. He has a golden coat and is equipped with a golden chariot. Savitr was thus 
not simply an abstract “agent god,’ but rather an anthropomorphic deification 
of what was perceived as a certain “cosmic” or “natural” force.’® This force was 
especially to be observed at the beginning and end of the day and night — at the 
transition from darkness to light and vice versa — and was felt as the drive to 
awaken and be active at day-break and to rest at night. 

Savitr’s etymologically clear name defined him throughout the entire 
Vedic period. Being the archetypical initiator, Savitr was thought to be the god 
who sets things in motion and gives them a good start. Hermann Oldenberg 
had already observed that it was a widespread practice to call on Savitr at the 
beginning of Vedic rituals, both in the Srauta and the Grhya domains,’® and 
he continued to be known for his function as the divine impeller even in the 
post-Vedic period. 

Over time, however, his anthropomorphic characteristics faded into the 
background, as did his association with the night. On the other hand, his asso- 
ciation with the time before sunrise became stronger from the YV onwards,’® 
until he was even identified with the rising sun itself.** The (probably) earliest 
complete identification of Savitr with the rising sun is found in the Kausitaki- 
Brahmana (KausB), where we learn that “Savitr is verily the one over there - 
the one who gives heat over there.’’” “The one who gives heat over there” - 
that is in the sky — is a typical characterization of the sun, which was often sim- 


164 For a very short introduction to Savitr in the RV, see Jamison & Brereton 2014: 44-45 
and Oberlies 2012: 159-161; for a more comprehensive description, see Macdonell 2002: 
32-35 (with a caveat). For Savitr in the (AV), see Shende 1949: 239-231. For the various 
theories about Savitr’s manifestations in nature, see Haas 2020b. 

165 See Haas 2020b, where | also argue that in the early Vedic religion, Savitr cannot be easily 
connected with any single celestial object or phenomenon. 

166 Cf. Oldenberg 1897: 479 and 1905: 256-257. Savitr is the first deity to be invoked in many 
rituals and litanies, for instance in the Sukla-Yajurvedic (SYV) litanies of the New and 
Full Moon rituals (VajsS I) as well as the Vajapeya (IX), Agnicayana (XI), Pitryajfia (XXXV; 
however, other gods are mentioned too), and the Pravargya proper (XXXVII). In Chap- 
ter 4, | argue that this practice was decisive for the choice of the GM as an initiation 
mantra. 

167. See Falk 1988: 14. 

168 See Falk 1988: 8-9. 

169 tad asau vai savita yo ’sau tapati KausB XXVII 7.28; cf. also SatB III 2.3.18. 
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ply called asau, “the one over there” or “the one yonder.’ This does not mean, 
however, that Savitr instantly merged with the sun god, Strya. While in later 
Sanskrit literature, the sun came to be seen as his only manifestation, and the 
word savitr was frequently used as a synonym of surya, he remained a dis- 
tinct (Vedic) god.’”° Thus, Savitr continued to function as a god of fecundity 
and procreation - an “impeller of new life” — at least until the time of the early 
Upanisads. 

But eventually this, too, would change. In the mid-Vedic period, he came 
into close contact with another deity, one who would gain the upper hand as 
god of procreation: Prajapati. The “Lord of Progeny” became one of the most 
important deities of the Vedic religion. While in the RV prajapati was just one 
of the epithets of Savitr,”’ the new creator deity of the same name in many 
respects became his successor. The two gods were even identified with each 
other in some texts, that is to say: Savitr came to be seen as one of Prajapati’s 
many manifestations.’” 

In the post-Vedic period, Savitr continued to lose much of his profile. In 
the Sanskrit Epics, for instance, he most often simply appears as the sun in 
the sense of a celestial luminary — rising, shining and setting.’’* While he is 
sometimes mentioned in a list together with other (usually Vedic) gods,*”* little 
of his former glory remained. While continuing to appear in ritual contexts, 
as an individual god he became insignificant, at least outside the domain of 
Vedic ritual. As will be seen throughout this study, the texts mentioning or 
interpreting the GM do not show much concern for him. Instead of elaborating 
his role as a sun god, they rather focus on his light or, even more frequently, on 
the mantra or its deification itself.*” 


170 See nn. 173-174 below. 

171 See, e.g., RV IV 53.2. 

172 See, for instance, PaficB XVI 5.17 (tr. Caland 1931: 433) and JaimUB I 5 (tr. Bodewitz 1973: 
30); cf. Falk 1988: 22-23. 

173 See, for instance, MBh | 161.20; III 133.18; V 27.6; VII 170.47; VIII 26.73; IX 31.17; XII 163.22; 
XII 141.7; XIV 8.10; Ram. III 28.23, 67.28; VI 4.52; 57.20. This was also the case in the 
Grhyasitras; the AévGS, for instance, prescribes as part of the Upanayana that “the 
teacher makes him look at the sun, saying: “O god Impeller (/ O Sun god), this is your 
brahmacarin, protect him, he shall not die!”” ASvGS | 20.7: adityam iksayed deva savitar 
esa te brahmacari tam gopdya sa ma mrtety acaryah. 

174. MBh159.15, 114.55, 218.35; II 7.19; III 3.18, 118.11, 249.4; VI 116.38; XIII 16.22. 

175. Inthe AVPar, it is even the savitri itself — rather than the god to whom it is dedicated — 
that is identified with the sun: “Verily, the savitrT is the sun, together with the sun the 
savitri praises, impels — in the morning (prdatar) it impels forth (pra+sd), therefore the 
savitri-ness” AVPar XLI 5.5: Gdityo vai savitry adityena saha savitri stauti suvati pratah 
prasuvati tasmat savitrit<v>am. 
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3. tad, varenya, bhargas 


3.1 Vedic literature 


The object of the main clause of the mantra is expressed in three words. As a 
first peculiarity, it is invoked with tad, a usually anaphoric pronoun that can 
only refer back to something already known either from the preceding text or 
from the context.*”° In the case of the GM, which was originally placed at the 
very beginning of the originally independent, brief hymn RV III 62.10-12, an 
antecedent clause is lacking, and tad must therefore refer to something that is 
well-known. Hence tad in this case may be translated either with the pronoun 
“that,’’’’ which has indeed been chosen by most translators, or with the definite 
article “the.’*”* Just as the word “that; tad in the mantra can appeal to shared 
cultural knowledge: both the poet as well as his audience are familiar with Sa- 
vitr’s famous bhargas. 

Before bhargas is mentioned, however, it is qualified as being varenya. va- 
renya is basically an adjectivized participle optative passive derived from the 
verb root vr (or vr), “to choose” or “to desire.’*”? The meaning of this word is 
agreed upon: “worthy to be chosen” or “desired,” that is, “desirable” or, ina more 
general sense, “best” or “excellent.’’*° Both tad and varenya (losing their accent 
in later Sanskrit) retain the same function and meaning in the later literature. 

But what kind of light is bhargas? And why would one want to obtain 
it? The etymology of the word bhargas is not completely clear. It is probably 
derived from PIE *b’elg or *b’erHg**' and basically means “splendor, effulgence,” 
or simply “light.” Its likely cognate bhraj (from “b*erHg) suggests that it may 
denote a kind of light that evokes the impression of (1) an unsteady flicker as 
in the case of flames, or (2) movement and effulgence as in the case of the sun, 
which in the RV is often equated with metallic objects.” In the RV, the term 
appears only three times;’** two of those times it is connected with Agni, the 
god of fire. 

Ulrike Roesler has pointed out that in the RV, Savitr is never the agent 
of any verb belonging to the semantic sphere of “shining.”*** Although having 


176 VGS 293-294 (§195 [A3]). 

177. For this function of the English word “that,” see Chen 1990: 143. 

178 Against this background then, the occasional translation of the mantra with “this” (or 
German dies) is problematic. 

179 For this root, see VIA |: 378-379. 

180 Thus, even Savitr himself can be called varenya; see AVP XX 12.10 (tr. Kubisch 2012: 80) 
x AV VII 73.6 (= SankhSS V 10.10, with damadna- instead of varenyo-). 

181 See EWA II: 252; for bhraj, see also VIA I: 467 (“(er)glanzen, strahlen”). 

182 See Roesler 1997: 150. 

183. RV 1141.1, III 62.10, X 61.14. 

184 Roesler 1997: 229. 
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a golden or shiny complexion himself, Savitr is primarily the one who brings 
light. In view of Savitr’s association with the early morning and evening, it is 
conceivable that bhargas in the GM indeed denotes some kind of physical light, 
such as, perhaps, the gentle gleam of the sky before sunrise and after sunset. 
As a matter of fact, in the Jaiminiya-Brahmana (JaimB), the “heavenly light” 
(dyumna) visible at these times is even explicitly connected with Savitr.’* 

If one assumes that this light is identical with Savitr’s bhargas, it is possible 
to establish some sort of coherence between it and those parts of the hymn RV 
III 62.10-12 referring to inspiration. To do so, it is necessary to consider the 
cultural background of early Vedic poetry. For the composers of the RV, light, 
intuition, inspiration and the act of composing hymns were integrally related. 
First, Vedic poets thought that hymns appealing to the gods should be inspired 
by something already existent, rather than being created “out of nothing.” They 
considered their ideas and inspirations to be something that must be received, 
not produced. Second, they felt inspiration and insight to be a kind of sight or 
vision. Sight requires light, and the gods are consequently often asked to bestow 
this visionary light, which was also generally associated with the sacral world 
and the states of beatitude and bliss.**° 

The reception of inspiration is often associated with a special time, the 
early morning. Jan Gonda observed: 


Now, the visions or inspiration of the Vedic poets are often said to be trans- 
mitted early in the morning (cf. e.g., RV 3, 39, 2; 7, 79, 5; 10, 172, 2 ff.). This 
inspiration (dhih) belonged to those power-concepts which appear or re- 
appear before daybreak. In the transmission of dhi a definite activity of 
gods of light and the early morning was a determinant factor.**” 


Since Savitr, too, is associated with the morning, this fact may also pertain to the 
GM. Being, in a very general sense, a prayer for inspiration, it might even have 
been composed and used just at that time. Thus, the verses following the GM 
could indicate that Savitr is being asked to bestow his light in order to inspire 
the thoughts of the poets, which are needed to create hymns of praise (and to 
perform sacrifices) in honor of the gods. The gods, in turn, are then besought to 
provide worldly goods to the poets. 

However, another interpretation — for which some justification can be 
found in later literature - appears to be just as plausible. In the RV III 62.10-12 


185 “... after sunset, before darkness; at dawn, before sunrise. Now in these the heavenly light 
is the Impeller.’ astam ite pura tamisrayai suvyustayam purodayat | atho haisu savitaiva 
dyumnah JaimB | 6. Cf. the translations by Bodewitz 1973: 30, Parpola 1998: 226 and 
2000: 202. For more on dyumna, see Bodewitz 1973: 32-33, n. 13, and 2019 ['1974]: 35. 

186 Gonda 1975: 68. 

187 Gonda 1981: 7. For a collection of early passages showing the importance of the morning 
time for ritual purposes, see Gonda 1981: 6-7. 
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hymn, Savitr, who is also given the epithet “Apportioner” (bhdga), is asked to be 
generous to those who strive for his puramdhi, his “plenitude, and hanker after 
his rati, his “generosity” or “gift.” It has to be stressed that it is not the light but 
Savitr himself (dhiyo y6- [m.]) who inspires the poets, and it is quite possible 
that the somewhat elusive bhdrgas of the GM is not so much an “inspirational” 
as it isa more “profane” light (as can be found in later texts). Thus, it may rather 
belong to the same category as puramdhi and rati, two words that do not really 
belong to the domain of inspiration. 

The answer to the question of what kind of light bhargas might be is partly 
dependent on how one understands the syntactic construction of the GM. In 
1954, Vishva Bandhu published a paper in which he argued that the word y6- 
“who” in pada c should be interpreted as a variant neuter form of yad “which, 
and was correlated to tad and bhargas. In this way, bhargas becomes the agent 
of pracodayat, “shall inspire” or “set in motion.’ Since Bandhu was apparently 
convinced that it cannot be Savitr who is to inspire the poets, he suggested a 
rather cumbersome — and ultimately unacceptable — distortion of the grammar 
of the text. Most other translators continued to accept Savitr as the agent of 
pracodayat. 

In turn, Walter Slaje argued for a reading of the verse that — while being 
grammatically possible — again suggested that there could be a causal or at least 
a temporal relationship between bhargas and the inspiration referred to in the 
last pdda.’** Slaje interpreted tad as an adverb with the meaning “thus, so”'®” 
and read pada c as a final clause (“in order that...”). Read this way, Savitr would 
first be asked to confer his bhargas, in order that he shall inspire the poets. 
The logical coherence of these events is not entirely clear: if Savitr’s bhargas is 
interpreted as an entity that has the power to invoke inspiration, it is strange 
that the text is formulated in such a way as to indicate that it is Savitr — yo- — and 
not the bhargas who is expected to stimulate the thoughts of his worshippers. 

Of course, it might not be advisable to expect too great a degree of logical 
order in a work of poetry. It might be significant, however, that in two other 
verses similar in wording to the GM, tdd is most likely not used as an adverb. In 
RV 1 159.5, tad is a qualifier of the neuter noun radhas, “largesse,” following it 
immediately afterwards, and in V 82.1, of the neuter bhojana.’””? While this does 


188  Slaje 2007: 3, n. 6. 

189 Slaje 2019: 205: “So la®t uns denn / Das strahlend helle Licht / Des Gottes / Auf daf er 
unser Denken / Vorwarts treibe!” (the slashes inserted here stand for line breaks in the 
original). Cf. also Slaje 2007: 3 (“Wir wollen uns dies strahlende Licht des Gottes Savitr 
verschaffen, dass unsere Gedanken er befliigle.”) and the similar translation in Slaje 2009: 
525, n. 11 (“Wir wollen uns das ersehnte Licht [...]”). 

190 RV 1159.5: “The desirable largesse of Savitar shall we think upon today at the impulse 
of the god. For us, o Heaven and Earth, through your kind attention establish wealth 
consisting of goods and a hundred cows.” tad radho adyaé savitur vareniyam, vayam de- 
vasya prasavé manamahe / asmabhyam dyavaprthivi sucetund, rayim dhattam vasumantam 
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not rule out that tad could be an adverb — it is, in any case, grammatically pos- 
sible to translate tad with “so” — I would argue that in the GM, too, tad qualifies 
the neuter noun bhargas. 

There are further reasons to interpret bhargas as an object of desire rather 
than as a source of inspiration. In several Brahmanas, bhargas (sometimes 
in the form bhdarga) is equated with viryd “heroic power” or “vigor; which 
the personified Waters take from Varuna when he is consecrated.’”* It is also 
frequently associated or mentioned alongside vdrcas “luster; ydsas “fame, 
djas “vigor, bala “strength,” mdahas “greatness,” sri “splendor; yajriasya yad 
yasas that “which is the fame of the sacrifice.” yajnasya yat payas that “which 
is the essence of the sacrifice” bhaga “portion” and stoma “praise.’*”” This makes 
it likely that in the RV, too, the word does not necessarily denote the inspiring 
“gleam” of Savitr in the early morning, but a somewhat less sublime “splendor” 
or “glory” 


3.2. Post-Vedic literature 


Turning to the post-Vedic period, we observe that the word bhargas almost 
dropped into desuetude. Only a few sources employ it, most notably the 
Maitrayaniya-Upanisad (MaitrU) and the Svetasvatara-Upanisad (SvetU).’” 
As it is one of the few texts dealing with the meaning of the actual text of the 
GM, the testimony of the MaitrU is especially intriguing. Evidently, the author 
had a particular interest in Savitr’s bhargas (here perhaps better translated as 
“effulgence”), even more than in Savitr himself. After explaining every pada of 
the verse, he even adds a separate comment just on this word. I here translate 


— — §atagvinam //; tr. Jamison & Brereton 2014: 338. RV V 82.1: “This we choose of Savitar’s: 
the sustenance of the god — the Apportioner’s best vanquishing power, which best con- 
fers wholeness — (that) would we acquire.” tat savitur vrnimahe vayam devasya bhéjanam / 
$rgéistham sarvadhatamam téram bhagasya dhimahi //; tr. Jamison & Brereton 2014: 765; 
see also below pp. 123-124. The verbal similarities between these verses and the GM have 
been discussed in Brereton 2022: 76-77. 

191 SatB V 4.5.1 (tr. Eggeling, SBE XLI: 113) and PafcB XVIII 9.1 (tr. Caland 1931: 493). Cf. 
also JaimB II 101 and MaitrS IV 3. 

192 AV VI 69.3 (varcas, yaSas, yajfidsya yat payas), XIX 37.1 (varcas, ydaSas, djas, vayas, bala); 
TaittB II 5.7.1.10 (varcas, yasas, ojas, bala); JaimB II 258 (Sri); SatB XII 3.4.7 (bhargas, mahas, 
yasas); SankhA VII 1.4, XII 1.5 (yajfasya yad yasas); BaudhSS XVII 43 (mahas, bhaga, 
yasas); PaficB | 1 (mahat, yasas, stoma, bhukti, sarva), |\X 8 (bhargayasasi); GopB V 15 
(mahas, yasas, sarvam). 

193 According to van Buitenen (1962: 71) one should put the original MaitrU “not too much 
later than the Taittirtya Upanisad, while some portions, like 6.33 are definitely older”; 
according to Olivelle (1998: 13), the TaittU can be assigned to the sixth or fifth centuries 
BCE. Oberlies (1988: 54), on the other hand, placed the MaitrU after the SvetU, a text 
dated by Olivelle (1998: 13) to the “the last few centuries BCE” and by Sanderson even to 
after the second century cE (for references, see Okita 2017: 359, n. 6). The MaitrU may in 
fact be several centuries younger; cf. Mallinson 2014: 170. For the current discussion the 
solution to this problem is not relevant. 
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the relevant passage (excluding a portion that can be safely considered a later 


interpolation):'”* 


194 
195 
196 


197 


198 


[With regard to pada a] “That desirable [effulgence] of the Impeller”: the 
Impeller is yonder sun. He is thus to be preferred by someone who desires 
the Self — thus the Veda exegetes say. 


Next [with regard to pada b] “we visualize’”* the Effulgence of the god”: 
the god is the Impeller. Therefore, I think on him who is called his [i-e., the 


god’s] Effulgence’’® — thus the Veda exegetes say. 


Next [with regard to pada c] “who may inspire our insights”: the insights 
are thoughts. “...who may inspire” them for us — thus the Veda exegetes 
say. 


Next [with regard to the word] “Effulgence”: he who is placed in yonder 
sun or is the star in the eye, he is called Effulgence. “Effulgence (bhargas)” 
because his movement (gati) is by means of the beams of light (bha), or he 
is called Effulgence because he roasts (bharjayati) — thus the Veda exegetes 


say. [...] 


He, it should be known, is the lord of the Self, he is Sambhu, Bhava, Rudra, 
the Lord of Progeny, the all-creator, Hiranyagarbha, the truth, the vital 
force, the goose, the preceptor, Visnu, Narayana, the sun, the Impeller, the 
Placer, the ordainer, the sovereign, Indra, Indu. He, the one who gives heat 
like fire hidden by fire, by the thousand-eyed Golden Egg,’”’ he is to be 
looked for, to be sought after.’”* 


See van Buitenen 1962. 

See below p. 56. 

Cf. the misleading tanslations by Gonda 1963a: 286: “Because Savitar is God (devah) | 
meditate (cintayami, explication of dhimahi) upon that which [!] is called his light (bhar- 
gah)” and van Buitenen 1962: 136: “deva is savita. The One who is its [!] bhargas, on Him 
| think” 

In Hindu cosmogony, the Golden Egg is the original source of the entire universe; it is 
occasionally identified with Brahma, Prajapati and the Vedic Purusa, who has a thousand 
eyes; see Gonda 1974, especially pp. 46-47. 

MaitrU VI 7-8: tat savitur varenyam ity asau va adityah savita | sa va evam pravaraniya at- 
makamenety ahur brahmavadinah | atha bhargo devasya dhimahiti savita vai devah | tato yo 
’sya bhargakhyas tam cintayamity a@hur brahmavadinah | atha dhiyo yo nah pracodaydd iti 
buddhayo vai dhiyah | ta yo ’smakam pracodayad ity ahur brahmavadinah | atha bharga iti 
yo ha va *amusminn dditye nihitas tarako ’ksini vaisa bhargakhyah | bhabhir gatir asya hiti 
bhargah | bharjayatiti va esa bharga ity @hur brahmavadinah |7| [...] esa khalv atmesanah 
Sambhur bhavo rudrah prajapatir visvasrg ghiranyagarbhah satyam prano hamsah Ssasta 
visnur narayano ’rkah savita dhata vidhata samrad indra indur | ya esa tapaty agnir ivagn- 
inapihitah sahasraksena hiranmayenandenaisa vai jijhasitavyo ‘nvestayah. Also translated 
by van Buitenen 1962: 136. 
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This passage is instructive in a number of ways. First, a close reading 
shows that the text is not really interested in Savitr. Rather, it elaborates on 
the bhargas, which it takes to be a masculine word ending either in a or as,’” 
even though it is impossible to analyze bhargo- in the GM in this way. The rea- 
son for this is that it assumes a male god in the background of the mantra “who 
is called his Effulgence” (yo ’sya bhargakhyas-): it is this “Effulgence” who is 
at the center of the mantra and is worthy of visualization or contemplation. As 
the following text shows, a great number of deities are identical with (or, rather, 
manifestations of) this single great god, among them not only Rudra, Visnu and 
Indra — but even Savitr himself! Thus, instead of focusing on Savitr — the sun — 
directly, the author chose to twist the grammar of the text in order to arrive at 
the god who is not only located within the sun and moves by means of its rays 
but is the sunlight itself. 

Turning to the SvetU, a theistic text dedicated to the god Rudra/Siva, we 
observe that here, too, the object of the mantra was valued higher than the god 
in possession of that object. The reference to the GM is found in the following 
verse, which also alludes to another famous Vedic text, the Nasadiya Hymn (RV 
X 129):2 


When there was darkness, then there was neither day nor night, neither 
the existent nor the non-existent — Siva alone was there. 
He was the imperishable / the Syllable,’°* he was “that desirable [efful- 


gence] of the Impeller,’ and from him has come forth the ancient insight.”” 


In this verse, only the first pada of the GM is quoted, the word bhargas itself 
is missing. It is, however, instructive to observe how this pada is embedded in 
the sentence: both the first tad and the second one in tat savitur varenyam- 
refer to the aforementioned Siva and should be translated as “he.” This means 
that the verse not only quotes from the GM, but even reinterprets its structure 
and integrates it into the new sentence, a technique also employed in other 


199 Asin bhargakhyah and bhabhir gatir asya hiti bhargah or as in bharjayatiti va esa bharga 
ity @hur brahmavadinah. 

200 For this and other Vedic quotations (or paraphrases) in the SvetU, see Salomon 1986 and 
Oberlies 1988. 

201 The word aksara means “imperishable” as well as “syllable.” Since the time of the Brah- 
manas, it has been associated with the syllable om (as “the Great Syllable”; see Gerety 
2015: 129-135 and van Buitenen 1959), which is not only significant as a sacred sylla- 
ble itself, but also frequently precedes the GM. It is very likely that both meanings are 
intended in the verse. 

202 SvetU IV 18: yada tamas tan na diva na ratrir, na san na casac chiva eva kevalah / tad 
aksaram tat savitur varenyam, prajhda ca tasmat prasrta purani //; cf. the translations by 
Olivelle 1998: 427 and Oberlies 1998: 89-90. 

203 Cf. Oberlies 1998: 90, nn. 78-79; contra Salomon 1986: 174, n. 18 (see p. 178). 
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Upanisads.”* Although the quotation stops before it, I would argue that the 
bhargas is nevertheless present: the beginning of a verse (a so-called pratika) 
such as tat savitur varenyam is often used to bring the verse back to mind — an 
easy feat in the case of the GM. As a consequence, it must have been clear that 
“that which is desirable” is indeed Savitr’s bhargas. 

But why cite the GM in the first place? According to Richard Salomon, 


it is precisely because of the authority of the verse (and perhaps for no 
other reason, since it is not particularly relevant in and of itself) that the 
composer chose to quote it here. In fact, this is only one more instance of 
a pronounced pattern throughout the SU of choosing verses for citation 
from the Vedas, and particularly from the RV, more on account of their 
popularity or perceived authority than because of any particular relevance 
to the context or theme of the Upanisad itself?” 


However, while the GM certainly was a renowned text at the time of the SvetU, 
I doubt that this was the only reason why the author selected it.” Rather, I 
would argue that there is a contrast between the “darkness” in the first half of 
the verse and the implicit bhargas in the second: in the beginning, there was 
darkness, and Siva was the only light, from which everything emerged. The 
pada following the GM quotation, in turn, possibly continues another aspect of 
the bhargas: “from him/it [Rudra = bhargas] has come forth the ancient insight 
(prajna).” This would mean that Rudra - particularly in the form of Savitr’s 
bhargas, his “inspirational light” - is the primordial fountainhead of wisdom 
and insight. 

Irrespective of whether one accepts this interpretation or not, it is clear 
that bhargas here does not denote the worldly “splendor” or “fame” that was 
coveted by the Rgvedic poets. Rather, it is presented as a much more powerful 
entity, the divine source of the universe. In this respect, the SvetU is similar to 
the MaitrU, where the bhargas is even reinterpreted as a male deity. 


204. A similar case is given in KathU 2.17, where the word brahmajajnam is used both to 
denote the sun and, at the same time, to refer to a specific Vedic verse beginning with 
brahma jajhanam- (given, for instance, in TaittS IV 2.8.8d); cf. Haas 2019c: 1036 with n. 73 
(cf. Haas 2018a: 20 and 39). 

205 Salomon 1986: 172. 

206 This argument was already criticized by Oberlies, whose own explanation (Oberlies 1998: 
90, n. 80), however, is incomprehensible to me: “Anders als Salomon, der die Ansicht ver- 
tritt, da der Verfasser unseres Verses den rgvedischen ausschliefilich wegen des hohen 
Ansehens [...], das dieser genofs, zitiert, glaube ich, da® dieses erweiterte Pradikatsnomen 
eine konkrete Aussage macht: Rudra ist der Antrieb, der Impuls, der aus der Urmaterie 
(aksara-) die Schépfung entstehen laft.” No “Antrieb” or “Impuls” is ever mentioned. 
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4. dhimahi 


4.1 Vedic literature 


In the Vedic language, the main verb of the mantra is either an aorist injunc- 
tive””’ or aorist optative’”* form of the root dha “to put.® Used in the middle 
voice (or medium), it means “to take, to receive” or “to obtain.” The aorist op- 
tative is usually taken to denote a wish, that is, it has a cupitive function.’*® 
The injunctive on the other hand “originally expressed an action irrespective of 
tense or mood, the context showing which was meant.”?”* 

According to Peter-Arnold Mumm, the injunctive is used to denote situa- 
tions or actions that are for some reasons obvious to the hearer, either because it 
expresses a fact or an action that is (1) already known (“as everybody knows’); 
is (2) according to common sense logically preceding/following the present sit- 
uation (“it’s obvious/self-explanatory that now...”); or (3) coincides with its ex- 
pression (“I now proclaim”).’” In his analysis of the aorist injunctive,’** Eystein 
Dahl, too, concluded that the aorist injunctive “is underspecified with regard to 
tense and modality,’’** but further remarked that because of its being an aorist 
it denotes the perfective aspect. 

The perfective aspect conveyed by the aorist simply expresses that an ac- 
tion is seen as a complete (and sometimes also completed) whole, that is, not 
as continuous or habitual. In the case of the aorist injunctive and optative, this 
often means that an action is causally and temporally prior to another contex- 
tually salient situation.’ This is in any case also valid in the context of the GM, 
which ends with a verb pointing to a future event. 

But how should dhimahi be analyzed in the hymn of the RV? The question 
is whether Savitr should be asked to bestow his light or whether he will give it 
himself. In most hymns that are (at least partly) directed at Savitr, it is the very 
first verse that extols his appearance.’** They describe how he has arrived, how 
he has raised his golden arms, and how he has brought his light. It is only then 
that he is asked for protection, wealth, progeny, etc. 


207. VGS171 (§148 [3]) = VG 369 (§503 [3]). dhimahi — dhi (weak root aorist stem) + mahi (sec- 
ondary ending in the 1st person plural). 

208 VIA |: 298; cf. Meier 1922: 58. dhimahi <— dhi + 7 (optative suffix) + mahi. 

209 For this root, see VIA |: 298-299. 

210 Foran analysis of the aorist optative, see Dahl 2010: 308-314. 

211 VGS 350 (§215B). 

212 Mumm 1995. For (1), see p. 178; for (2), pp. 187 and 182; for (3), p. 180. 

213 Dahl 2010: 320-333. 

214 Dahl 2010: 333. 

215 Dahl 2010: 311 and 326. 

216 Cf. RV IV 54.1, VI 71.1, VII 39.1. 
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As I imagine it, many of these hymns were created and recited in the pres- 
ence of the god, that is, just before daybreak, or just following sunset. In this 
case, the poet reciting the hymn simply states the obvious: all who are present 
“have now received” the light of Savitr, who will now inspire the creation of 
hymns, as the last verse of the hymn indicates. Mumm adduces three cases in 
which an injunctive (one time an aorist injunctive) may be used for the imme- 
diate past in order to express something relevant to the present situation,’’”” and 
it cannot be ruled out that this is also true for the GM. If that is the case, we 
could then translate the GM thus: “we have (obviously) obtained the desirable 
splendor of the god Impeller, who shall (now) spur on our thoughts.”””* 

The communis opinio, however, is to analyze dhimahi as an optative. 
Berthold Delbriick thought it to be an injunctive, in this case one that denotes 
a wish whose fulfilment is outside of the power of the speaker.’”” This use 
would eventually be equivalent to the cupitive use of the optative. Arthur A. 
MacDonell, too, analyzed it as an aorist injunctive, which for him is dependent 
on context,’”° but generally expresses a desire.””’ The verbal form in the next 
verse of the hymn, the present indicative imahe “we ask” or “beg, may indeed 
suggest a cupitive reading of dhimahi. Karl Hoffmann, lastly, properly called it 
an optative. In the instances he refers to, dhimahi can be found to be in close 
proximity to unambiguous optative forms.” In addition, the co-occurrence 


of dhimahi with voluntative and cupitive verbs such as vr/vr “to choose, to 
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desire”’’* or y@/i “to ask, to beg”*** is conspicuous. 


In the case of the GM, the optative (i.e., cupitive) reading is indeed the 
more natural one.”” Thus, in the RV, dhimahi in all likelihood expresses a wish, 
that is, something that cannot be achieved by the speakers themselves. It is used 
in the meaning of “appropriation” rather than “reception”: even though Savitr’s 
light can be seen, it has yet to become the property of the poet, it does not yet 
infuse him. This means that it can be translated, for example, as “may we make 
our own” or “may we obtain.” 


217. RV X 86.18, VII 58.5, and 73.2; see Mumm 1995: 17-18. 

218 Cf. Geldner’s (I: 410) translation; see below p. 278. 

219 AS 356. He refers to RV V 82.6, VII 66.9, and X 36.5. 

220 VG 369 (§503 [3]), n. 6. 

221 VGS 350 (§215B). 

222 Hoffmann 1967: 254, n. 286. He refers to RV | 17.6 (sanéma), Il 11.12 (vanema), V 21.1 
(idhimahi), and VII 66.9 (syama). 

223 RV V 82.1 X 36.5d (= X 36.7d). 

224 RV X 35.4. 

225 However, one may doubt that all instances of dhimahi in the RV have to be interpreted as 
optatives. This is not the place to pursue the subject further; however, in several instances 
it seems plausible to me to understand it as an injunctive used in one of the functions 
outlined by Mumm: e.g., RV I 131.2; III 29.4, 30.19; V 21.1, 82.6; VII 15.7, X 16.12, 36.7, 66.2, 
87.22. 
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Since the injunctive died out in the mid-Vedic language, understanding it 
as anything other than an optative became impossible. As I will show in Chap- 
ter 3, the Vedic texts that were composed after the RV generally do not show 
any concern for the meaning of the GM, let alone for the word dhimahi. We may 
nevertheless assume that, in the mid- and late-Vedic periods, the form contin- 
ued to be understood as being derived from dha. 


4.2 Post-Vedic literature 


As the language evolved, aorist optatives, too, went out of use. While aorist 
forms continued to be used in Epic and Classical Sanskrit, these are always in 
the indicative. This means that — some time in or after the late-Vedic period — the 
form dhimahi could no longer be easily understood as part of the contemporary 
language. As a consequence, those who pondered the meaning of the text came 
up with new interpretations. 

On account of its similarity with the word dhiyo-, “insights” or “thoughts,” 
the form dhimahi was reinterpreted as being derived from the root dhi, which 
means “to see, to think” or “to conceive of;’* a root that may also be related 
to dhya/dhyai, which has a similar meaning.” It is not clear whether the 
form dhimahi was understood to be an indicative or optative of either of these 
roots, and whether it meant “we contemplate/visualize” or “may we contem- 
plate/visualize”” The correct optative form would be “didhimahi for dhi (and 
dhyayemahi for dhya/dhyai). We may speculate, however, that in either case 
the “aberrant” form dhimahi was simply thought to be a peculiarity of the Vedic 
language.””* 

One of the earliest texts hinting at such an interpretation might be the 
MaitrU translated above, where, in his explanation of pada b, the author ex- 
plains that “T think (cint) on him who is called his [i.e., the god’s] Effulgence.” 
Insofar as the author seems to paraphrase the text of the mantra, he probably 
understood dhimahi in the sense of “we contemplate/visualize.’ This interpreta- 


229 and 


tion became very popular with medieval commentators such as Sayana, 
has remained extremely popular up to the present day. However, I do not know 


of any other pre-medieval texts that attest to it. 


226 Cf. EWA1I: 793 and VIA I: 299-300. 

227. Cf. EWAI: 777-778 and VIA I: 433. 

228 See, for instance, Joshi 1964: 379. 

229 Cf. the gloss vayam dhyayamah in his Rgvedabhasya; see Miller 1854: 773. 
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5. dhi, pra+cud 


The beginning of the third pada shows what the Rgvedic poets expected Savitr 
to do. dhi is derived from the verbal root dhi, which we already met with above. 
Its primary meaning is “thought,” but it is also thought that is qualified in a 
certain way, namely “visionary thought” or “inspiration.” The alliteration with 
dhimahi is, therefore, not the corollary of a figura etymologica — as we saw, 
dhi and dhimahiare unrelated — but should rather be interpreted as a pun made 
by the poet.’** 

In the GM, Savitr is expected to “stimulate” or “inspire” (pra+cud),’” liter- 
ally: “to cause to move forward” the thoughts of the praying poets. pra+cud is 
also used, for instance, for the action of setting a car into motion or driving 
it (RV VIII 12.3). In the Rgvedic language, pracodayat is a subjunctive form of 
a causative formed from cud, combined with the preverb pra. The subjunctive 
form probably does not express a wish, but something that is expected to hap- 
pen in the future. 

Since the subjunctive began to die out in the times of the Brahmanas, many 
reciters of the GM must have had some difficulties in understanding this form 
(just as they must have had problems with dhimahi a little later). The most 
prominent forms containing the suffix ya by the end of the Brahmana period 
were the optative and its close cousin, the benedictive, also known as precative. 
However, it is impossible to categorize the form pracodayat as either an optative 
or benedictive: the optative of pracodayati would be pracodayet. 

Forming the benedictive of causative verbs, on the other hand, is a far 
more difficult matter. The main characteristic of the benedictive is the insertion 
of s between the modal suffix of the optative and the ending (in the very rare 
forms in the middle voice, it is sometimes the other way round: si[y]).”*? Most 
often, this form is made from aorist stems, and is thus very close to the aorist 
optative (lacking the s of the benedictive). The aorist of causatives is usually the 
reduplicating aorist, and the aorist optative would therefore be *pracucudét.’** 
Apparently, no active benedictive form of a reduplicating aorist is attested (in 
the middle voice, we only find ririsista [RV VI 51.7]), and it would be rather 
speculative to postulate *praciicudyas or *practicudyat. 

These grammatical problems notwithstanding, it is plausible that the re- 
cipients of the GM actually did categorize pracoddyat as a special, “archaic” 


230 See above p. 48; see also generally Gonda 1975: 65-73. 

231 This pun, however, was already recognized by Rgvedic poets, see Brereton 2022: 76-77. 
232 «VIA: 276. 

233 See VGS 175 (§150). 

234 Cf. VGS 174 (§149.4). This form is not attested. 
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optative (or benedictive) — just as in the case of dhimahi.’*? Unlike dhimahi, 
however, reinterpreting pracodayat as an optative or benedictive did not in- 
volve major semantic innovations. Again, to my knowledge, pre-medieval texts 
generally remain silent on this word. 


6. Translating the mantra 


The analyses above have demonstrated that translating the text of the GM is 
by no means a straightforward task. When translating verse from a Bronze- 
Age text such as the Rgveda, this may seem obvious. But given the numerous 
translations available - and the many more we can expect in the future from 
both scholars and laypersons — it is worth repeating. At the same time, it should 
also be underscored that there cannot, and indeed need not be, a single correct 
translation: any translation may be deemed accurate if it is based on the lin- 
guistically arguable meanings of the word-forms of the text, and is in line with 
the context. 

When viewing RV III 62.10 as a verse contained within a hymn, the textual 
context has to be considered. When viewing it as a mantra, the ritual context 
has to be taken into account. Moreover, when translating historical texts, we 
need to be aware that a mantra may not have had the same meaning for its 
recipients as it did four centuries earlier or later. It may be the case that a word 
no longer had a linguistically clear meaning at all, and that those recipients 
were more or less forced to reconstruct or invent a meaning ad-hoc. For some 
of them only parts of it were relevant, for others the meaning of the mantra 
may not have mattered at all. For these reasons, one has to be very cautious 
with copy-and-paste translations. 

The following table summarizes those translations I consider suitable for 
the individual words, purely in view of the general linguistic context. The table 
also sums up the grammatical analyses and indicates semantic or grammati- 
cal changes between Vedic and Sanskrit (a transition that was by no means 
abrupt):’°° 


235 At least in theory there are even rules to form a benedictive from the present stem of 
secondary verbs. Both Whitney (2008: 384 [§1049]) and SGB: 112 [§385], n. 2 [see p. 113]) 
explain that in the benedictive active of causative verbs, the suffix ay is replaced by the 
suffix ya-s. Neither offer any further references; Whitney even regards this formation “as 
purely fictitious.” 

236 Note that Epic and Classical Sanskrit do not use accents. 


tat- 


savitur- 


varenyam- 


bhargo- 


devasya 


dhimahi 


dhiyo- 


nah 


pracodayat 
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“that” 
sandhi form of tad, accusative singular in the neuter of the pro- 
noun sd/ta (tad) 


“of Savitr/ the Impeller/Initiator/Instigator”; Sanskrit also “of 
the Sun” 

genetive singular of the masculine noun savitr, agent noun de- 
rived from the root su 


“desirable, excellent” 

sandhi form of varenyam, accusative singular of the neuter form 
of varenya, adjectivized participle optative in the passive voice 
derived from vr/vr 


“splendor, effulgence, radiance” 
sandhi form of bhargas, accusative singular of the neuter noun 
bhargas 


“of the god / the divine” 


genetive singular of the masculine noun deva 


” 


“may we / would we / we wish to” + “ob- 
tain/attain/receive/ make our own” (or: “we have obtained” 
etc.), Sanskrit also “(may) we contemplate/visualize” 

first person plural in the middle voice of the aorist optative 
or injunctive of dha; Sanskrit speakers also interpreted it as a 
“Vedic” first person plural of the present indicative or optative 
of dhi 


“thoughts, inspirations” 
sandhi form of dhiyas, accusative plural of the feminine noun 
dhi, root-noun derived from dhi 


“ ” 


who 
sandhi form of yds, nominative accusative of the masculine 
form of the relative pronoun ya 


“ ” 


our 
enclitic form of asmakam, genetive plural of asma (asmad) 


“shall/will” + “spur on /inspire/stimulate” 

third person singular in the active voice of the conjunctive of 
the causative of pra+cud; Sanskrit-speakers also interpreted it 
as a “Vedic” optative, that is “(may) spur on” etc. 


Table 3: The individual words of the GM 
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Even more valid translations can certainly be found for the individual words, 
and there is also more than one way to put them together. I here propose the 
following two pairs of English and German translations (the German transla- 
tions are somewhat less literal, but emulate the gayatri meter), based, on the 
one hand, on the Rgvedic reading and, on the other, on a general Sanskrit read- 
ing (which has to be adapted depending on the context). One could say that the 
Rgvedic and the Sanskrit translations present extremes; for many recipients, the 
sense of the text must have been in the middle, so to speak, or a mixture of both: 


“May we obtain that desirable splendor of the god Impeller, who shall spur 
on our thoughts!” (RV) 


“We visualize that excellent effulgence of the Sun god, who may inspire 
our thoughts!” (Sanskrit) 


“Jenen begehrten Glanz des Gotts 
Antreiber mégen wir empfahn, 
der unsre Geister vorwarts bringt!” (RV) 


“Das wiinschenswerte Leuchten des 
Sonnengottes erschauen wir, 
der unser Denken inspiriert!” (Sanskrit) 


*> CHAPTER2 :- 


Designations 


Introduction 


As outlined in the Introduction, the verse RV III 62.10 is known under two 
names: s@vitri (Savitri, Savitri, Savitree, etc.) and Gayatri (other spellings in- 
clude gayatri, Gayatri, Gaayatree, or even Gayutree). As will be seen, savitri is 
the older of the two names. The history of this name is closely connected to the 
early history and rise of the mantra itself, which will be discussed in detail in 
the remainder of Part I.**’ In the following, I will only briefly summarize some of 
the basic facts about the designation sdavitri. For reasons that will soon become 
clear, the history of the designation “Gayatri” is a much more contested topic, 
and reconstructing it will indeed be the main task of this chapter. 

savitri is the nominalization of savitra/i, a relational adjective derived from 
the word savitr, the name of a Vedic god. As such, this adjective simply means 
“belonging/relating/related to Savitr, as in the case of the savitra graha, a ritual 
“cup” containing a portion of Soma “for Savitr.” Apart from ritual parapherna- 
lia, savitri and savitra also became names for mythical and literary characters. 
Most importantly, the name sdavitri was given to the goddess Surya, when the 
idea that she is Savitr’s daughter took hold.’** Since Savitr became more or less 
identified with the sun already during the time of the Brahmanas, savitra could 
also become an epithet of the epic character Karna, whose father is the sun god. 

Typically, and especially in its feminine form ending in 7, savitra/i became 
the designation for any verse addressing or mentioning the deity Savitr: a “Sa- 
vitr verse” (or “Impeller verse”). This basic meaning of the word was never really 
lost.**” Unless the context indicated it, it was therefore sometimes necessary to 
specify which of the many sdvitri verses was meant. Especially in ritual texts, 
this is usually done by way of citing the beginning of the verse (a part known 


237 See especially below pp. 119-120. 
238 See below pp. 203-212. 
239 See below pp. 119-122. 
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as the pratika),’*° in the case of RV III 62.10, “‘tat savitur’ iti” or “‘tat savitur 
varenyam’ iti.”?** 

Already towards the end of the Vedic period, however, RV III 62.10 virtu- 
ally became the most frequently recited and most important of all savitris.**? As 
a consequence, it was in most cases no longer necessary to specify the verse, but 
rather to indicate if any other sdvitri than RV III 62.10 was meant. As we will 
see in Chapter 7, this also made it possibly to associate it with the deity Savitri 
or Surya Savitri, Savitr’s daughter, who originally had nothing to do with the 
mantra of the same name. 

Let us now turn to the second name of RV III 62.10, its “cognomen, as it 
might be called. The word gayatri literally means “belonging to the song,” or 
“song-related,” but in Vedic literature is more often used as the name of a me- 
ter.** As we know, at some point the word also became the proper name of a 
specific verse set in the gayatri meter. The questions are then how, why and 
when was this use of the word introduced. My main aim in this chapter is to 
answer these questions. In order to do so, I analyze the source texts chronolog- 
ically, beginning with the earliest and working my way forward. 


¢ Sections 1.1 and 1.2 (pp. 63-72) review the Vedic passages that have been 
thought to use gayatri as a designation of the verse. In fact, only few 
Vedic texts were read in this way, above all the Atharva-Veda (AV) and 
the Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanisad (BrhAU). In these texts the word gayatri is 
always used to denote the meter, and never the GM itself. 


* Section 2.1 (pp. 72-77) analyzes the usage of the words savitri and 
gayatri in the MBh. I demonstrate that the early portions of the Great 
Epic generally only use the word savitri when speaking about the mantra. 


240 Inthe Vedic context, mantras are generally cited by means of giving their pratika, that is 
by quoting their first few words. Sometimes, a suffix fya is added, as in Gpohisthiya = RV 
X 9.1, which begins with the words po hi stha mayobhuva-; cf. Quillet 2011: 359-360. The 
rest of the mantra is then inferred by the reciter, who is expected to know the relevant 
mantras by heart. 

241 Or possibly even tad; see n. 379 on p. 91 below. 

242 See Chapter 4, especially pp. 130-133. 

243 The derivation of the word gayatri can be explained in two ways: (a) it is the feminine 
form of “gayatrd, a relational adjective with the meaning “belonging to the song” that 
is derived from the noun gayatrd (m./n.) “song” (cf. AG II,2: 402 [§250C)]). In its feminine 
form, this adjective came to be used as the proper name of a specific meter, the gayatri- 
meter. Alternatively, (b) it is a direct feminine derivative of gayatra “song” (AG Il,2: 383 
[§247]), motivated by the fact that meters are generally feminine. Either way, from the 
proper name gayatri a relational adjective was derived by strengthening (vrddhi) the first 
vowel. Since this vowel was strong already, the resulting adjective was homophonous 
with the original adjectival from which gayatri had been derived: gayatra. This adjective 
qualifies something that is composed in the gayatri meter. It can also be easily used as 
a noun (gayatri) in the meaning of a “gayatri verse.” As | argue below, however, such an 
understanding of the word can lead to far-reaching problems; see pp. 71-72. 
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Only later additions, such as the Vaisnava-Dharmasastra (VaisnDhS), also 
use the word gayatri for the mantra. 


* Section 2.2 (pp. 78-81) argues that the new designation gayatri became 
popular as a consequence of the introduction of modified GMs. The cre- 
ation of these mantras led to the revival of an obsolete category, that of 
gayatri verses, among which the GM immediately emerged as the typical 
representative. 


1. Meter or mantra? 


1.1. Atharvaveda-Samhita 


Asa simple word search quickly reveals, the text of the mantra cannot be found 
in any form in either of the two recensions of the AV. The pratika of the mantra 
is not mentioned either. While the word sdvitri does appear two times, it is used 
exclusively for the goddess Surya, to whom we shall return in Chapter 7. The 
word gdyatri, the other possible designation of the mantra, is mentioned more 
often. This means that if the mantra is present in the Samhita, it is referred to 
either implicitly or by means of the name of its meter. 

Several scholars*** were inclined to see references to the GM in four AV 
passages: AV XIII 1.10; X 8.10 and 41; and IX 10.19. Further, there is one late 
passage — XIX 71 - which conspicuously calls upon a vedamatr, a “Mother of 
the Vedas,” one of the most common epithets of the mantra deity in later times. 
As the interpretation of X 8.10, 41 and IX 10.19 more or less depends on AV 
XIII 1.10, I will discuss this verse first. The discussion of AV XIX 71, however, is 
found in Chapter 6, where I will show that this verse is considerably younger 
than most of the other parts of the AV.’* 

The first verse to be discussed is located in kdnda XIII of the AV. This 
kanda was probably composed during the period of the later Samhitas (such 
as the Taittirtya-Samhita [TaittS]),’*° and is dedicated to réhita, the “reddish, 
rising sun (or “raised” sun — this would be the literal translation of the almost 
homophonous rohita). Throughout this book, the red morning sun symbolizes 


244 Louis Renou (1956), Franklin Edgerton (1962), Subhash Anand (1988), and Thomas 
Oberlies (1998, 2012). 

245 See below pp. 193-197. 

246 Witzel 1997b: 281. 
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us 


royal power.”*’ rohita also appears in our first verse, AV XIII 1.10, where it 


qualifies a “calf”: 


yas te visas tapasah sambabhivir, vatsdm gayatrim anu ta ihaguh / 
tas tva visantu manasa Sivéna, sammata vats6 abhyyetu rohitah // 


Your folk (subjects), which have assembled out of fervor, have come here, 
following the Calf, the gayatri. 
Let them enter into you with well-disposed thought; let the Ruddy Calf 
come hither with his mother.’ 


The overall context makes clear that the person spoken to in this verse is the 
king. His subjects have united under him, following a “calf” or “young one” 
(vatsa), which, pada d suggests, is Rohita. While the king is sometimes even 
identified with Rohita in the remainder of the kanda, he and Rohita / the Ruddy 
Calf are clearly discrete in this case. Rohita is probably characterized as “young” 
or a “calf” because he is the new-born, rising sun. 

Besides the king, his subjects and Rohita, mention is also made of Rohita’s 
mother. The juxtaposition of vatsé and gayatri in pada b is probably best read 
as an asyndeton, that is, the connector “and” can be supplied: “the calf and 
the gayatri” The word s4émmatr should probably be understood as “together 
with the mother” — as opposed to the more common and differently accented 
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sammatr, which means “having the same mother”**’ or, in the dual, “two moth- 


ers together.””°° If the verse is construed in this way, it stands to reason that 


Rohita’s mother is called gayatri. 

Following a suggestion of Louis Renou, Franklin Edgerton argued that the 
gayatri is the GM, recited at dawn in the Sandhya, which is regularly performed 
before sunrise (and after sunset).?** As the gdyatri (mantra) thus precedes the 
rise of the sun god in the daily cycle, she could be conceived of as his mother: 
“This sacred stanza was the necessary beginning of the morning service, the 
start of the ritual day. It was recited at dawn, just at or just before the sunrise. 


What more natural than to call it (as elsewhere the dawn is called) the sun’s 


mother?”?*? 


247 For further literature, see Witzel 1997b: 267, 279-280. 

248 AV XIII 1.10; tr. Edgerton 1962: 56. Cf. the translations by Whitney 1905: 711; Renou 1956: 
205; and Oberlies 2012: 481, n. 419. 

249 RV X 117.9 (tr. Jamison & Brereton 2014: 1587). 

250 AV XIII 2.13 and VIII 7.27 (tr. Whitney 1905: 721 and 501). 

251 Renou 1956: 205, n. 16 (see p. 271); followed by Edgerton 1962; in turn followed by Oberlies 
1998: 313, n. 802, and Oberlies 2012: 301, n. 419 (see p. 481). 

252 Edgerton 1962: 58. Following the same logic, the night is said to be Rohita’s mother in AV 
XIII 3.26; cf. Edgerton 1962: 57, n. 3. A similar case would be that of Savitr, who originally 
was a more or less nocturnal deity and came to be called the father of Surya, a morning 
goddess; see below p. 203. 
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In many AV passages, however, the g@yatri is mentioned alongside other 
meters such as the tristubh or the jagati.”** Although this does not preclude the 
word gayatri from being used not only for the meter but also for the mantra, I 
would argue that in the passage under discussion, it only denotes the meter. In 
fact, the verse can be very well understood in this way. 

Since Edgerton’s paper, several scholars have demonstrated that in the 
system of Vedic religion the gayatri was often thought to be the “first” and 
“primary” among meters. The gayatri is the shortest of all Vedic meters and the 
most frequently used meter in the RV after the tristubh. It was regularly asso- 
ciated with other first or most important things: On the level of social strati- 
fication, with the Brahmins; on the cosmic and ritual levels, with fire and its 
deification, Agni; on the textual level, with the RV, and so on.”** On the level 
of time, there existed a rather strong association between the gdyatri meter 
and the morning, the beginning of the day.”*? According to Thite this meter is 
said to be the “excellence” or greatness of the morning pressing of Soma, and 
“[t]herefore, whatever meter may be used at the time of that pressing, it is called, 
mystically, Gayatri.’ As opposed to the other pressings, the morning pressing 
could be “legitimately called gayatra i.e. belonging to the Gayatri-metre.””*’ We 
will come across similar associations throughout this study. 

Understood against this background, this association with the morning 
perfectly explains the verse: the gdyatri meter precedes the rising of the sun, 
as it were, and can therefore be conceived of as its mother. A parallel pas- 
sage in the Taittirlya-Brahmana (TaittB) supports this reading wherein we read 
gayatram vatsam instead of vatsém gayatrim. Adapting Edgerton’s rendition, I 
translate its first half: “your folk (subjects), which have assembled out of fervor, 
have come here, following the Calf belonging to the gayatri (gayatra).?** Un- 
like gdyatri, gayatra is never used as a name of the GM ~ at least nobody has 
ever argued that it does. Rather, gdayatra in this case is probably an adjective 
qualifying the calf, “the calf belonging to the song-meter:’” In this passage, it 
is impossible to detect the presence of the GM, indicating that it might not be 
present in AV XIII 1.10 either. 


253 E.g., in AV VIII 9.14,20: gayatrim tristibham jagatim anustibham-, gayatri ... tristdp- ... 
jagati ... anustup-, XVIII 2.6: tristib gayatri chandamsi, X|\X 21.1: gayatry usnig anustub 
brhati panktis tristib jagatyai. 

254 For further details and references, see below p. 120. 

255 Cf. Thite 1987: 438-441, Smith 1993: 80, and Fujii 2010: 3-4. 

256 Thite 1987: 438. 

257. Thite 1987: 439. 

258 TaittB II 5.2.2: yas te visas tapasa sambabhavih / gayatram vatsdm dnu tas ta aguh / tas 
tvavisantu mahasa svéna / sammata putré abhyétu réhitah //. 

259 Cf. n. 243 on p. 62 above. 
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In his paper, Edgerton also refers to three other AV verses that possibly 
refer to the GM.”® Two of these verses are part of the eighth hymn in kanda X,a 
long and loose collection of “mystic” verses.’ In the first passage, AV X 8.41ab, 
Matarisvan, a mythical, winged being that brought the fire to the earth, is said 
to have “strode out almost higher than the gayatri, upon the immortal.””? This 
refers to the story of the flight of the gayatri meter, which flew to heaven in 
order to procure Soma.’® Against the backdrop of this story, it becomes clear 
that Matarisvan does not “surpass” the GM, but really reaches a place almost a 
bit higher than the gayatri meter. 

The other two relevant verses mentioned by Edgerton both revolve around 
a similar topic: AV X 8.10 poses a riddle, asking, in brief, which one of the /cs 
or “verses of praise” can be universally applied.*** Again following a suggestion 
made by Renou, Edgerton suggests that this verse could be the GM. The second 
verse, AV IX 10.19, speculates about the padas constituting a verse. Three “feet” 
(pad) are mentioned, so the verse most likely is a verse in the gayatri meter. The 
verse asserts that when the pddas are put together to form a verse, the entire 
living world is created. As only one verse is mentioned, Edgerton concluded 
that a specific rc must be meant: the GM.’* 

These two passages could, at best, only offer additional confirmation for a 
result that would have to be reached by other means. The question posed in the 
first passage, X 8.10, might even be a rhetorical one. There are, as far as I can see, 
no indicators allowing us to conclude that the verse in question is the GM: it is, 
for instance, not clear how the GM could be said to “extend the ritual forward” 
(yaya yajnah pran tayate). The second passage, IX 10.19, probably implies a 
verse in the gayatri meter, but there is little reason to assume that any specific 
verse is meant: the passage simply adds the word rcds “of a verse of praise” to 
the word pad in order to clarify that by pad, “foot; the pada of a verse is meant. 


260 Again following suggestions made in Renou 1956: 167, n. 11 (see p. 264) in the case of AV 
X 8.10 and 41. 

261 Tr. Whitney 1905: 595-601. 

262  uttareneva gayatrim amfté “dhi vicakrame; cf. Whitney 1905: 601. 

263 See below p. 191. 

264 In Edgerton’s (1962: 57) translation: “(The Rigvedic stanza) which is employed in front 
and behind, which is employed in all cases and in every case, by which the sacrifice is 
extended forward (or perhaps, with Renou, in the east), that | ask you: which of the 
stanzas (cam) is it?” ya purdstad yujydate ya ca pascad ya visvato yujyate ya ca sarvatah / 
yaya yajhah pran tayate tam tva prechami katamda *sarcam (<— “a + 1°) [instead of °4 r’ in 
Roth & Whitney 1856: 234; see Whitney 1905: 597] //; cf. the translations by Renou 1956: 
167 and by Whitney 1905: 597. 

265 “Fashioning by measurement (one) (verse-) “foot” of the stanza, with a half-stanza (.e., 
two verse-“feet”) they fashioned all that stirs; with (all) three (verse-) “feet” the brahman 
(here Holy Word, Vedic utterance = fc) spread out many-formed; by that the four direc- 
tions live” rcah padam matraya kalpayanto ’rdharcéna cak[pur vigvam éjat / tripad brahma 
pururupam vitasthe téna jtvanti pradisas catasrah //; tr. Edgerton 1962: 57. 
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To summarize: Both AV XIII 1.1, the verse about the reddish calf, and its 
variant in the TaittB can be explained if gdyatra/i is taken to refer to the meter. 
It is difficult to show that the other three AV passages, the “Matarisvan verse” X 
8.41, the riddle posed in X 8.10, and the speculation about the padas of a verse in 
IX 10.19, refer to the GM. Edgerton concluded that they did. He did this because 
he assumed that the GM was, at that time, already as “famous” as it would later 
become. However, considering the general use of the words sdavitri and gdayatri- 
in the AV and other Vedic texts as well as the role of the GM in Srauta ritual,?°° 
this assumption can no longer be upheld. 


1.2 Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanisad 


While scholars obviously did not consider it self-evident that the GM was al- 
ready important in the AV, this has been taken for granted in the case of the 
BrhAU. In this text, most of whose contents were probably composed in the 
seventh and sixth centuries BcE,”°’ the GM occurs in two passages — or rather, 
in only one (to be explained momentarily). The first passage, BrhAU VI 3.6, 
will be dealt with in Chapter 4.’° It prescribes the preparation of a mixture of 
fruit and herbs for a man who wants to attain “greatness” (mahat); the man 
has to drink the mixture while reciting a combination of the padas of the GM, 
the RV verses I 90.6—8, and the Vyahrtis. As I will argue, the use of RV V 82.1 
(another gayatri savitri) in similar rituals indicates that the category to which 
these verses belong was more important than the textual content of the verses. 
It is difficult to elicit much more information about the GM from this passage 
(which is in fact the only one in the Upanisad specifying the use of RV III 62.10), 
and indeed, few scholars have attempted to do so.” 

The second passage, BrhAU V 14,?”° on the other hand, has been inter- 
preted more than once as a full-fledged exposition of the GM. Jan Gonda, for 
instance, stated “that this famous and important mantra had already at an early 
moment become the object of esoterical speculation and ‘mystic’ explanation. 
In the Brhaddaranyaka-upanisad (5, 14) the sacred Gayatri is esoterically ex- 
plained.”’” Similarly, Mieko Kajihara, who otherwise carefully distinguished 
between the gayatri meter and the sdavitri verse(s), concluded that “the words 


266 For the role of the GM in Srauta ritual, see Chapter 3. 

267 For the date of the Upanisads, see generally Olivelle 2018b. 

268 See below p. 129. 

269 E.g., Gonda 1963a: 285-286 and Lal 1971: 226. 

270 BrhAU(K) V 14 = BrhAUM V 15 = SatB(M) XIV 8.15 (see Olivelle 1998: 35); cf. Kajihara 
2019: 7, n. 24. Cf. also ChandU III 12 (tr. Olivelle 1998: 207), which also deals with the 
gayatri meter. 

271 Gonda 1963a: 287; cf. also Gonda 1963a: 248, n. 6, and Gonda 1975: 52. This reading has 
been accepted time and again and has been the basis for a great number of misinterpre- 
tations; see, for instance, Slaje 2009: 523, n. 8. 
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Savitri and Gayatri came to function to represent one and the same verse,” 
specifying that this “tendency is seen already in the mid-Vedic texts.”’’* As I 
will show in the following, this assessment needs to be adjusted: as in the AV, 
the word gayatri here only denotes the meter. 

In the first half of BrhAU V 14, there is a lengthy speculation concerning 
the padas of the gayatri (no word indicating a “verse” is mentioned). The three 
padas of the gayatri are associated with different sets of words, each having 
eight syllables in total.’”* In addition, there is a fourth (imaginary) pada that 
is beyond the sky. In a typically Upanisadic fashion, the text then elucidates 
what this fourth pada is “based” upon, then on what this basis is based, and so 
on. Thus, the fourth pada is based on “truth” (satya), which in turn is based on 
“strength” (bala), which in turn is based on “breath” or the “vital force” (prana). 
Tied to the last link of this chain is an explanation of the word gayatri, which 
also mentions two kinds of savitris. 

For the sake of the following discussion, I will not give as the base text the 
standard version of the BrhAU, which is that of the Kanva (K) recension, but 
that of the Madhyandina (M) recension (the variant readings in the K text are 
given in brackets): 


sa haisa gayams tatre | pranda vdi gayas tat pranams tatre | tad yad gayams 
tatre tasmad gayatri nama sa yam evamum (evamim savitrim) anva- 
haisdiva sa sa yasma anvaha tasya pranams trayate |7| 


tam haike (tam haitam eke) | savitrim anustuibham anvahur vag anustub 
etad vacam anubruma iti | nd tatha kuryat | gayatrim evanubriyat (gayatrim 
eva savitrim anubruyat) | 


yadi ha va api (apy evamvid) bahv iva pratigrhnati na haiva tad gayatrya 
ékam cana paddm prati |8| s4 ya imams triml lokan | purnan pratigrhniyat 
so ’sya etat prathamam padam apnuyad- 


z 


It [ie., the gayatri] protects (tatre [< tra]) possessions (gaya). Clearly, 
one’s possessions are the vital forces, so it protects the vital forces. And 
because it protects one’s possessions, it is called gayatri. That (K adds 
“Savitr verse”) which he recites, that is exactly the one [that has just been 
mentioned].’”° Because he recites it, he/it protects his [i.e., another per- 
son’s] vital forces. |7| 


Some recite this Savitr verse as an anustubh, saying: “the anustubh is 


272 Kajihara 2019: 11. 

273 Kajihara 2019: 11, n. 37. 

274 First pada: bhumi, antariksa, d(i)yau; second pada: rcas, yajuimsi, samani; third pada: 
prdana, apana, v(i)yana. 

275 For the meaning of this sentence, see below. 
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speech — in this way we teach speech.’’® One should not do so, one 
should recite only a gayatri (K adds “Savitr verse’). 


Even if one (K adds “who knows it in this way”) gains quite a lot, it is 
nothing against even a single foot of the gayatri. |8| If someone were to 


gain these three worlds in full, he would [only] obtain its first foot.?”’ 


As mentioned, the occurrence of both savitri and gayatri in one and the 
same passage has been the cause of some confusion. Patrick Olivelle, for in- 
stance, variously translated the word gayatri in this passage with “Gayatri” and 
“Gayatri verse.”””* Gonda and several other scholars understood it in this way, 
too. I would argue, however, that there is little reason to assume that the word 
gayatri in this passage refers to anything other than the meter, which, in my 
view, was of primary interest to the authors and redactors. In contrast to the 
gayatri meter, the savitri verse is only mentioned in a brief digression. As I will 
argue in the following, there are good reasons to assume that this part is an 
insertion in an otherwise monothematic text. 

The passage beginning with tar hdike up to evanubriyat (the middle 
paragraph in the translation above) has a parallel passage elsewhere in the 
Satapatha-Brahmana (SatB) proper. The passage is placed within a section 
dealing with the Upanayana: 


tam haitam éke | savitrim anustibham dnvahur vag va anustup tad asmin 
vacam dadhma iti na tatha kuryad y6 hainam tatra briyad anva ayam asya 
vacam adita muko bhavisyatitisvar6 ha tathaiva syat tasmad etam gayatri- 
m eva savitrim adnubriyat | 

Some recite this Savitr verse as an anustubh, saying: “clearly, the anu- 
stubh is speech - in this way we put speech into him [i.e., the student]. 
One should not do so. If, in that case, anyone was to say of him: “indeed, 
he [i.e., the student] has taken his speech — he will become dumb!” the 
master [i.e., the teacher] might become so. Therefore, one should recite it 
only as a gdyatri Savitr verse.”” 


The passage in the BrhAU, which I will henceforth call the “Upanayana passage,” 
reuses some of the formulations of this SatB passage. In the following I will show 
that the Upanayana passage is only loosely connected to its surrounding text. 
First, in the M recension of the BrhAU, the Upanayana passage is the only 
passage where the word s@vitri is mentioned: it is only the K text that inserts 


276 Cf. below p. 120 and 123. 

277. BrhAUM V 15 = SatB(M) XIV 8.15.7-9 © BrhAU(K) V 14.4-5; cf. the translation by Olivelle 
1998: 139 and 141. The text proceeds in a similar fashion with the other feet. 

278 Cf. his note on the translation of BrhAU V 14.1 (see Olivelle 1998: 525). 

279 SatB(M) XI 5.4.13; cf. the translations by Kajihara 2019: 8 and Eggeling, SBE XLIV: 89. 
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it in the preceding paragraph. Without it, nothing indicates that “that which 
he recites” (sa yam evamum) should be understood to refer to the sdvitri in the 
context of the Upanayana. Rather, in the M text the sentence simply clarifies that 
the gayatri meter that one recites in practice really is the same as the gayatri 
that protects a person’s property and that is ultimately based on the “mystic” 
fourth foot beyond the sky and the vital force within oneself, as the preceding 
text elaborates. The next sentence says more or less the same (though using 
other words): because he recites it, it protects his vital forces. Only then does 
the Upanayana passage begin in the M text too. 

Moreover, the paragraphs surrounding the inserted Upanayana passage 
can be well read together (above all in the case of the presumably earlier M 
reading): The gayatri meter protects one’s property, but however much one 
might gain (even if it is “quite a lot”), nothing can be greater than the four feet 
of the GM. In this context, mention of the potentially even dangerous practice 
of teaching an anustubh savitri appears to be little more than a brief digression. 

While it is difficult to establish which one of the recensions of the BrhAU is 
older or more original,”*° in this case, it is more likely that the variant readings 
are the result of K additions rather than M omissions. The M text is coherent even 
without the additions. Upon close examination, it turns out that the insertion 
of the word sdvitri in the explanation of the meaning of the word gayatri in the 
sentences preceding the Upanayana passage interrupts the flow of argumenta- 
tion. The addition was motivated only by the fact that the teaching of a savitri in 
the Upanayana is the most famous case in which the recitation of a verse in the 
gayatri meter is preferable. 

But what does this somewhat microscopic analysis tell us about the GM 
itself? As mentioned above, it would be a grave mistake to equate the gayatri 
with the GM, and to read the passage as a speculation about the GM. While 
the role and significance of the gayatri meter was certainly important in the 
selection of the initiation mantra in the context of the Upanayana, that is a 
separate topic. The meter, after all, was only one of the criteria used for this 
selection.”** 

Second, the passage does not corroborate the view that the expression 
amum savitrim — in which sdavitrim is probably secondary — suggests “that no 
identification is needed, because it was established well enough as to which 
verse is the Savitri.””*? Admittedly, given its frequent employment in Srauta rit- 
ual and its predominance in later times, there is little reason to assume that at 
the time of the BrhAU the gayatri savitri used in the Upanayana was not RV III 


= 


62.10. Nevertheless, it is the category “gdyatri savitri” that is emphasized, even 


280 Caland 1926: 103. 
281 See below pp. 126-128. 
282 Kajihara 2019: 7, n. 24. 
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in the case of the K recension. The evidence does not warrant the conclusion 
that any special significance was (yet) attached to a specific verse in this cate- 
gory. The corollary of this is that the BrhAU does not use the word gayatri to 
designate RV III 62.10. 

As we can see, passages dealing with the gayatri (meter) are frequently 
mistaken to be passages about the GM, no doubt because it is often assumed that 
the GM had always been a central component of Vedic and Hindu culture. But 
while the system behind the associations of meters with times, deities, etc., was 
studied in detail only in the second half of the twentieth century, the peculiar 
nature of meters in the Vedic culture had already been well-known before that 
time. A question that is not entirely incidental to this study is, therefore: How 
could this mix-up have happened so easily? 

In order to clarify the confusion, I suggest taking a step back to recon- 
sider the relationship of verses and meters. Although already in Rgvedic times, 
relational adjectives such as traistubha were introduced for texts set in the re- 
spective meters,”** an individual verse was rather said to be a tristubh than a 
traistubha or traistubhi. In Vedic poetry, a verse is always set in a meter, anda 
meter can only become manifest as a verse. Just like rhythms, which one can 
clap or drum, for example, one can also make meters audible with the help of a 
variety of verses. Contrary to what one might expect, there is, to my knowledge, 
no indication that Vedic meters are ontologically subordinate to verses. 

It must not be forgotten that in an oral and aural culture, a meter is primar- 
ily a sonic entity, not merely an abstract sequence of long and short syllables, 
“revealed” by scansion and symbolic mark-up such as - u u. As sonic entities, 
meters belonged much more to the domain of experience rather than abstrac- 
tion, they were heard rather than thought or analyzed, a fact that possibly also 
facilitated their reification, or even personification and deification, as in the case 
of the gayatri bird.’** In Vedic poetry, it is more the case that a verse is a man- 
ifestation of a meter, than that a meter is merely the underlying pattern of a 


283 In the case of the meter tristtibh we also start with a word that means “song”: Accord- 
ing to Grassman (WRV: 560) the word originally meant “praising three times [i.e., very 
much]” (“urspriinglich wol [sic]: dreifach (d.h. sehr) preisend, stubh”; possibly by way of 
“trihstubh [?]). By way of metonymy, the word for “song” simply came to be used as the 
word for a meter as well, and no derivation (as in tra — tr?) was necessary. In traistubha, 
however, the accent is on the first syllable, whereas in gayatra it remains on the last; cf. 
AG II,2: 134 (§40c-d). The placement of the accent on the first syllable is quite frequent 
in relational adjectives, and it is not entirely clear why gayatra/i (— gayatri) is not anal- 
ogously formed (*gayatra/1). Possibly, the accent remained on the final syllable because 
barytonic derivatives ending in tra usually denote a means or instrument, whereas ab- 
stract nouns derived from verbal roots are regularly oxytonic (i.e., they end in tra); see 
AG II,2: 701-705 (§517a-b). *gdyatra/i (either as adjective or noun) may have given the 
impression that the word does not mean “song,” but “a means to sing,” and was therefore 
avoided. For the root ga/gi(/gai) “to sing,” see VIA |: 283 (no. 278); cf. also EWA |: 482-483. 

284 See below p. 191. 
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verse. While in practice, reproducing a meter generally involves the recitation 
of a text set in that meter, the quite common practice of supplying the word 
“verse” when translating from Vedic or Sanskrit can be somewhat misleading: 
the verse to be recited might not be that important. 

The importance and peculiar nature of meters must always be borne in 
mind, especially, of course, in the case of the GM. That the gayatri and the GM 
could be confused was, in part, a consequence of ignoring this special role. On 
the other hand, the name of the mantra really is somewhat bewildering. How 
could this gayatri verse become known as the Gayatri verse? I will deal with 
this question in the second part of this chapter. 


2. From meter to mantra 


As we saw above, the word gayatri was not used as a name of the GM in the 
AV and in the BrhAU. In fact, these are the only Vedic texts for which this use 
of words was either argued or taken for granted. To the best of my knowledge, 
all other texts from the same period as well as the (older parts of the) Grhya- or 
Dharmasitras generally use the word sdvitri or the pratika, but never the word 
gayatri, to refer to the mantra. As it turns out, the first texts that unambigu- 
ously use the word in this sense are found in the late strata of the MBh and the 
Dharmasitras. Above all due to the ample material it provides, the MBh there- 
fore becomes the primary source for the study of the development of the name 
“Gayatri” 


2.1 savitri and gayatri in the Mahabharata 


In the voluminous MBh the words savitri and gayatri taken together occur more 
than 180 times. Depending on the context, they may refer to the GM, to the 
gayatri meter, to the personification or deification of either the mantra or the 
meter, to the literary character Savitri, or to her eponym, the goddess Savitri.”*° 
In several cases, the boundaries are either unclear or blurred. An analysis of 
all of the relevant passages reveals that in the main text of the MBh, the word 
gayatri in all probability always denotes the meter.”*° The mantra, on the other 


285 See Appendix 2 (pp. 283-284). Cf. MCI |: 218-219. Note that in this index, the referents 
of the words savitri and gayatri are not (clearly) differentiated. 

286 Occurring seven times in the main text and nineteen times in the star passages and 
appendices. 
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hand, usually goes by the name of s@vitri.”*’ Since the relevant passages are only 
few, they can all be dealt with here. 

In the first passage, VI 32.35b (= BhagG X 35b), Krsna proclaims that 
“among the meters, I am gdayatri” (gadyatri chandasam aham). As outlined 
above, the gayatri was considered the first and best of meters.”** In the present 
context, this passage therefore requires no further explanation. 

In the second passage, VI 5.9-21, Safijaya presents a categorization of all 
living beings in the world. He counts nineteen of them “within the five ele- 


ments” (mahabhutesu paricasu). Somewhat unexpectedly, he then asserts that 


The twenty-four that have been shown are known as a gdayatri by the 
world. Whoever truly knows this meritorious gayatri possessed of every 
virtue, does not lose the world, O best among the Bharatas.’* 


The mention of the number suggests to me that, in all likelihood, the meter is 
meant: the main characteristic of the gayatri meter is that it has twenty-four 
syllables in three lines (the GM at that time was already reduced to twenty- 
three syllables, but this was certainly not taken too strictly). 

In the third passage, XIV 44.1-16, the god Brahma gives a long list of be- 
ings and things that are “first, foremost” or “highest.” In the middle of this list, 
he mentions both the savitri and the gayatri. The passage is more or less self- 
explanatory: 


After that, I shall explain next that which is first and highest among things: 
the sun is the first of lights, fire is taken to be the first among all ele- 
ments; /4/ among the knowledge-branches / the mantras,’”° the sdvitri [is 
the first]; among the deities, the Lord of Progeny; among all Vedas, the 
sound om; and among the utterances, it is breath. Ifit is fixed in this world, 
it is said that it all belongs to Savitr [?]. /5/ The gayatri is first among me- 
ters; among cattle, it is said to be the goat. Among the quadrupeds [i.e., 
animals], cows are first; among humans, the twice-born. /6/”?* 


A special case is given if a text states that a gd@yatri should be “muttered” 
or “recited” (jap or path). In the Tirthayatraparvan, Pulastya mentions a place 


287, MBh II 11.25; II] 177.29, 277.9; III 80.4; V 106.10; XII 326.7, 36.33, 43.14; XII] 24.25, 24.28, 
85.6, 92.14, XIV 44.5. 

288 See above p. 65. 

289 MBh VI 5.18cd-19: caturvimSatir uddista gayatri lokasammata // ya etam veda gayatrim 
punyam sarvagunanvitam / tattvena bharatasrestha sa lokan na pranasyati //. 

290 For the translation of vidya, see below p. 192. 

291 MBh XIV 44.4-6: atah param pravaksyami bhiatanam adim uttamam / adityo jyotisam 
dir agnir bhatadir isyate /4/ savitri sarvavidyandm devatanam prajapatih / omkarah sar- 
vavedanam vacasadm prana eva ca / yady asmin niyatam loke sarvam sdavitram ucyate /5/ 
gayatri chandasam adih pastinam aja ucyate / gavas catuspadam adir manusyanam dvija- 
tayah /6/; cf. the translation by Deussen & Strauss 1906: 970-971. 
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of pilgrimage holy to the gayatri. After describing the place, Gokarna, he con- 
tinues: 


From there to the place of the gayatri, renowned in the three worlds. Hav- 
ing stayed for three nights, one obtains the reward of a thousand cows. 
There is an obvious indication of Brahmins, O lord of men: if someone of 
mixed parentage recites a gayatri, it turns into a gatha or song for him, O 
king. 


292 


The mention of the term gatha, which is especially used for non-Vedic metrical 
texts, and gitika or “song” in this passage probably suggests that gayatri refers 
to the meter. The point is that the meter, if recited by someone who is not a full- 
blooded Brahmin, does not sound like a proper Vedic one, but more like a popu- 
lar stanza. In this context, it must not be forgotten that like gitika and gatha, the 
word gayatri is derived from the root g@/gi(/gai) and could also be translated 
as “the song-meter.” Nevertheless, the passage easily makes one think of one 
specific verse, the GM, and it is certainly one of those passages where the me- 
ter and the verse can easily be confused. As a matter of fact, some manuscripts 
of the Northern recension also add the line: “but if a non-Brahmin recites the 
savitri, he perishes.” While this clarification suggests that the passage might 
imply the recitation of the GM, it would be going too far to assert that the word 
gayatri actually denotes the verse. 

These, then, are all the passages in the main text where the word gayatri oc- 
curs, and as we can see, in all of them the word most likely simply denotes the 
meter, and not the verse. This situation quickly changes, however, in the star 
passages and appendices. These contain textual material that is found in one or 
more manuscripts, but was not included in the main text. These passages are 
dealt with in the following.””* 

In several cases it is clear that the word gayatri again simply denotes the 
meter. In II 35.25*358.1, for instance, it is plainly stated that “the gayatri is chief 
among meters” (gayatri chandasam mukham).”° 

In another passage, VIII 24.66-84,’° we find the description of a divine 
chariot made by (and at least partly even of) the gods for Mahadeva (the horses 


292 MBh III 83.26-27: tata eva tu gayatryah sthanam trailokyavisrutam / triratram usitas 
tatra gosahasraphalam labhet /26/ nidarsanam ca pratyaksam brahmananam naradhipa / 
gayatrim pathate yas tu yonisamkarajas tatha / gatha va gitika vapi tasya sampadyate 
nrpa /27/; for another and similar translation, see van Buitenen II: 394. 

293 III 83.27°439.1: abrahmanasya savitrim pathatas tu pranasyati /. 

294 These are II 35.25°358.1; VI 40.78*113.5, App. 3A36, 3B111, 3B36; VIII 24.76*262.1; XII 
274.60 App. 28.283; XIII 107.62"491.3; 113.13%569.4; 80.45 App. 9B146-147; XIV 96.15 
App. 4.1544, 1552, 4.3121, 4.3126, 4.3201, 4.494 (the latter six passages are dealt with be- 
low). 

295 Interestingly, this passage has a parallel in Buddhist texts; see Shults 2014: 119. 

296 Tr. Bowles 2006: 323-329 (including the appendix). 
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of this chariot are Indra, Varuna, Yama and Kubera).’” This passage is part of 
the main text. The list of the chariot’s components (elaborated in the appendix) 
goes on and even includes elements that are not part of the chariot itself. The 
equipment that comes with it includes, for instance, a goad (in the case of this 
divine chariot; this is the ritual utterance vasat) at whose tip a strap is fixed. 
This strap is called gayatri.”* Already the next verse specifies that the bow- 
string used by Mahadeva is the sdvitri (the bow itself is the “year” samvatsara), 
thereby showing that (as in XIV 44.4—-6 translated above) the two are distinct. 
A parallel case is found in VII 173.56 App. 25.10, where the gdayatri and the 
savitri are both made the reins of the chariot.””” 

In IV 5.31 App. 4G1-66, Yudhisthira praises the goddess Durga in a 
durgastava, or “eulogy of Durga.’ In doing so, he calls upon her by many 
different names, among them gayatri savitri.*°? While it is most natural to read 
this expression as a combination of the meter and the mantra, it cannot be ruled 
out completely that they were intended to be synonymous. 

In several other passages, the context suggests that gayatri can only denote 
the mantra, and not the meter. The first passage, XIII 113.13*569, contains a list 
of meritorious deeds that save a twice-born from crimes causing a loss of caste 
(known as patakas), among them readings of the Vedas, satiating a thousand 
cows or the recitation of 100,000 GMs.*”* The repetition indicates that the GM 
is meant, as it is typically recited in this way as a means of purification.*” 

The passage XIII 107.62*491.3 states that “one should regularly exercise 
reflection on the Gayatri, concentrating on the Sandhya(/ Juncture worship).”*”* 
In this case, it is the mention of the Sandhya that suggests that one should reflect 
on the primary mantra used in this ritual. 

In a third passage, the “beginning and the end of the gods are the Gayatri 
and the sound om.’*** The typical combination with om again suggests the GM. 

In other cases, determining the meaning of the word is less easy. At the end 
of the BhagG (MBh VI 40.78), a number of manuscripts add a passage in which 
the Ganga, the Gita, the Gayatri, and Govinda are presented together as a set.*” 


297 Bowles 2006: 556. 

298 VIII 24.76"262.1-3: vasatkarah pratodo ’bhid gayatri Sirsabandhana / yo yajne vihitah par- 
vam isdnasya mahadtmanah / samvatsaro dhanus tad vai savitri jya mahasvana /. Cf. VII 
173.56" 1457.2 and XIII 145.27. 

299 gayatrim pragraham krtva savitrim ca mahesvarah /. 

300 IV 5.31 App. 4G22: namo gayatri savitri namas te jatavedasi. For another durgastava and 
early Durga worship in general, see Lubin 2020, especially pp. 41-43. 

301 pdaradyanais ca vedanam mucyate patakair dvijah / gayatryas caiva laksena gosahasrasya 
tarpanat //. 

302 See below pp. 164-166. 

303 gayatrimananam nityam kuryat samdhyadm samahitah /. For the Sandhya or “Juncture 
(worship),” see below pp. 146-152. 

304 XII 274.60 App. 28.283: adis cantas ca devanam gayatry omkara eva ca /. 

305 VI 40.78%113.5: ganga gita ca gayatri govindeti hrdi sthite /. 
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A similar statement is found in the so-called Gitasara, a text of fifty-one verses 
preserved only in Kashmiri manuscripts (App. 13 of MBh VI).**° This “summary” 
of the BhagG also has another passage, stating that “the Gayatri should be rec- 
ognized to be the highest when it is, indeed, ‘unmuttered’ (ajapa):*”’ The line 
probably refers to idea that the mantra is most effective when repeated only 
mentally. As we saw above, in the BhagG itself the word gayatri is only used 
for the meter. Considering, however, that the word ajapa is mentioned (mental 
japa, too, is a kind of recitation), it is most likely that these passages follow the 
new trend of using the name of the meter for the verse.*” 

The last passage is XIII 80.45 App. 9b146-147, which is part of an expla- 
nation of the six types of so-called Kapila cows.**’ Each cow is associated with 
a certain deity, depending on her characteristics. In view of the other associa- 
tions, it seems likely that gayatri here refers to a divinity as well. As I will argue 
in Chapter 8,°*° this divinity is most likely the deification of the mantra, and not 
of the meter. 

Looking at the bulk of the epic evidence, we see that the transition from the 
meter to the mantra may have been, in many cases, fluid. In general, however, it 
is clear that the use of the word gayatri for the mantra only becomes common 
in the later strata of the MBh (I will return to the issue of the date below). 
This question then arises: Why was this alternative designation introduced in 
the first place? Why did the mantra RV III 62.10, already well known as (the) 
savitri, additionally receive the name (the) Gayatri? 

What this survey reveals is that most sources use either sdavitri or gayatri to 
denote the mantra, but they do not as a rule replace one with the other. In 
other words, the two are rarely used in one and the same text as synonyms in 
the sense of an “elegant variation.” The only exception to this rule that I have 
found is in the MBh, in Appendix I 4 of the ASvamedhikaparvan, a rather long 
text of roughly 1,700 verses. This little-studied text is known under the name 
VaisnDhS,°*" and is in many ways similar to the so-called VisnDh (or Visnudhar- 
mah).°”? In the VaisnDhS, the mantra is generally called savitri, fourteen times 
in all. Four times, however, the author chooses to use gayatri instead of savitri. 
Let us look briefly at these four passages. 

In the first passage, the context is the Sandhya: 


306 App. 3A110/B111: gita ganga ca gayatri govindo hrdi samsthitah /. 

307. MBh VI 40.78 App. 3B36: gayatri sa para jnheya ajapa nama visruta /. 

308 The mention of the Sandhya in the preceding line, VI 40.78 App. 3B35, occurs in an inde- 
pendent sentence, but may nevertheless be another piece of evidence. 

309 gayatryas ca vrsanayor utpattih sadgunda smrta / evam gavas ca vipras ca gayatri satyam eva 
ca //. 

310 See below pp. 239-240. 

311 See generally Rastelli forthcoming-b; cf. Rastelli 2019: 181-182 and 2017. 

312 See Gritinendahl 1984: 51-54. 
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Those who in the morning and in the evening correctly and regularly per- 
form the Juncture (worship), pass and lead across [that is, they attain and 
bring salvation] by making a boat consisting of the Veda. If someone mut- 
ters the purifying goddess Gayatri, the Mother of the Vedas, he does not 
sink down while taking possession of the earth and the sea.*** 


We will return to this passage, which presents one of the clearest examples of 
deification of the mantra, in Part II of this study.*** For now, it will be sufficient 
to observe that gayatri here essentially refers to the GM recited in the Sandhya. 
That it is really not the meter, but the verse that is intended is corroborated 
by the second and third passages that mention the gayatri. In both of them, 
the Lord gives prescriptions for bathing. Among other texts, the gayatri should 
be recited, “accompanied by the Vyahrtis and the Humming [i.e., the syllable 
om]. This leaves little doubt that the GM, which is frequently accompanied 
by this introductory formula (generally in the order om bhur bhuvah svah), is 
meant. 

The fourth and last passage of the VaisnDhS to be taken into account here 
mentions that the GM should accompany the drinking of a cow’s purifying 
urine.**° The mention of other Vedic verses in this context confirms that noth- 
ing other than the GM is meant. As it thus turns out, in the Sastra the word 
gayatri always refer to the mantra, and is not once used for the meter. 

But the text goes even further. In three passages we learn that Lord Visnu 
has his own GM.°”’ This Gayatri is, with little doubt, a so-called Visnugayatri, 
a modified GM dedicated to Visnu.*** As already mentioned, a great number of 
these modified GMs exists, and their history has attracted even greater scholarly 
attention than that of the GM itself.**” For our current purposes, we shall stay 
with the topic by only asking what these modified verses might reveal about 
the GM and, more specifically, about the development of its designations. 


313. MBh XIV 96.15 App. 4.492-495: sayam pratas tu ye samdhyam samyan nityam upasate // 
navam vedamayim krtva tarante tarayanti ca // yo japet pavanim devim gayatrim vedama- 
taram // na sidet pratigrhnanah prthivim ca sasagaram //; cf. VisnDh 51.1: sayam pratas 
ca yah samdhyam upaste ’skannamanasah / japan hi pavanim devim gayatrim vedama- 
taram //. 

314 See below p. 239. 

315 XIV 96.15 App. 4.1544: savyahrtim sapranavam gayatrim ca japet punah /, 4.1552: 
savyahrtim sapranavam gayatrim va tato japet /. 

316 XIV 96.15 App. 4.3201; cf. BaudhDhS IV 5.12 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 337) and ParSm II 11.32. 

317. XIV 96.15 App. 4.2778: gayatrim mama va devim savitrim va japet tatah /, 4.3121: 
bhagavams tava gayatri budhyate tu katham nrbhih /, 4.3126: japtva tu mama gayatrim 
atha vastaksaram nrpa /. 

318 See Beck 1994: 53; cf. below p. 79. 

319 Seen. 17 0n p. 3 above. 
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2.2 The modified Gayatris and the Gayatri 


The earliest sources for the modified GMs are generally understood to be, 
first, the Maitrayani-Samhita (MaitrS II 9.1), and, second, prapathaka X of 
the Taittirlya-Aranyaka (TaittA X 1.5-7), which is also known as the Maha- 
Narayana-Upanisad (MNarU).°*” In none of the available editions of these texts 
are the modified verses called gayatris, as they are in the MBh. In fact, they 
are not called by any name at all. One of the earliest non-epic texts do so is 
probably the Pasupata-Sitra (PasS), which must have been composed before the 
fourth century cE.*”* The text mentions a modified GM, the Rudragayatri, and 
in doing so uses the expression raudri gayatri.*”’ The parallel usage in texts like 
the VaisnDhS (mama gayatri, said by Visnu) suggests that, in the beginning, 
the verses modelled after the modified mantras were indeed called gdayatris, 
even though they do not often follow the rules of the gayatri meter.*”* 

This choice of words is imperfect, but reasonable: savitri, after all, means 
“Savitr verse; and as such was even less suited for the purpose.*”* The fact that 
savitri was the name of a goddess and a princess might also have played a role. 
Metrical accuracy was, in any case, of little interest to the creators and the pre- 
servers of the modified GMs. Moreover, it has to be taken into account that the 
gayatri meter had already gone out of fashion by the end of the Vedic period. 
At the time of the Epics, virtually no one composed verses in the gayatri meter 
any more. For most people, every verse that had even a superficial resemblance 
to the most renowned verse in the gayatri meter could also be called gayatri.*”° 

I would argue that this development in turn influenced how the original 
GM was called. Clearly, the GM was the best-known gdayatri verse, and merely 
mentioning the word would have easily brought the GM to mind. But its use 
as an actual synonym must have been pushed, or perhaps even triggered, by 
the introduction of new gayatri verses. While Sanskrit does not generally make 
use of a definite article (in the strict sense) to indicate that a word denotes a 


320 There also exists an independent recension of this text associated with the AV; cf. 
Bisschop 2018a: 4. For the various recensions of the MNarU, see below pp. 184-185. 

321 PasS117; see Kajihara 2019: 17-18. The earliest commentary on the PasS has been dated 
to the fourth/fifth century ce (Bisschop 2014: 27), which suggests that the Sutra already 
existed before that time. 

322 For the Rudragayatri in particular, see Kajihara 2019: 17-22. 

323. The Baudhayana-Grhyasesasitra (BaudhGSS), for instance, generally uses savitri for the 
GM, but occasionally also gayatri. However, it also knows of other gayatris, which it 
specifies as rudragayatri (| 18.9, 19.2) and vaisnavi gayatri (V 3.6). 

324 Nevertheless, designations such as rudrasavitri were used as well, if only rarely; see, for 
instance, AVPar XL 2.5-6 (cf. Kajihara 2019: 19). See also n. 582 on p. 139 below. 

325 Cf. Kajihara 2019: 20: “Within the terms Raudri Gayatri and Rudra-Gayatri, the word 
gayatri refers not only to ‘a verse in the gayatri meter’ in general, but also more specifi- 
cally to ‘the particularly sacred verse Gayatri, just as in the case of the Vedic Gayatri.” 
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specific entity, it must have been clear that the gayatri verse par excellence is 
RV III 62.10. 

In a few cases, authors nevertheless felt the need to clarify that it is really 
the famous GM that is meant by combining the words savitri and gayatri. The 
Vaikhanasa-Grhyasttra (VaikhGS), for instance, uses both sdvitri and, less fre- 
quently, gayatri, for the GM. One time it also designates it as gayatri savitri.°”° 
Similarly, the TaittA uses the word gayatri for the GM without further specifi- 
cation,*”’ but also uses sdavitri gayatri.*”* It is, in my view, no coincidence that 
both texts also recognize the existence of modified GMs: the VaikhGS mentions 


7 329 
1 


a Visnugayatri,”° and the TaittA is even known as a source of the modified 


GMs. Only under this circumstance does it make sense to distinguish between 
several, apparently easily confused mantras.**° 

This raises the issue of chronology. The prevalent view is that the Vedic 
texts were the sources for later, post-Vedic traditions, in which the modified 
GMs, such as the Visnugayatri or the Rudragayatri, became quite prominent. 
Peter Bisschop, however, argued that some of the mantras used in Pasupata 
Saivism, among them the Rudragayatri, were not taken from the ancient Vedic 
texts, but rather inserted into them long after the end of the Vedic period.**? 

If this is correct, it shows that in the centuries around the Common Era, 
texts like the TaittA were not yet fixed.** Indeed, considering their language, 
the faulty (one is even tempted to say: “amateurish”) accentuation and their 
content, the conclusion that many passages in the TaittA are post-Vedic is un- 
avoidable.*** While most of the MaitrS is no doubt ancient, there is little reason 
to assume that the case of MaitrS II 9, which contains the modified GMs, is much 
different.*** The MNarJU, in turn, has been placed by Doris Srinivasan between 


326 VaikhGS VI 1 (tr. Caland 1929: 151; omitting savitri). 

327. TaittA II 2; cf. below p. 149. 

328 TaittA II 16; see below p. 160. 

329 ©6VaikhGS X 10 (tr. Caland 1929: 222). 

330 Theuse and the order of words do not seem to directly depend on the immediate presence 
of modified GMs; cf. MBh IV 5.31 App. 4G2z2, see above p. 75. In the case of the Gopatha- 
Brahmana (GopB | 1.31), which generally uses the word savitri to designate the GM, the 
expression savitri gayatri is once used in order to turn one’s attention to the meter: “Teach 
[me], sir, the savitr? gayatri, which has twenty-four wombs, twelve couples” (adhihi bhoh 
savitrim gayatrim caturvimSatiyonim dvadasamithunam; also translated by Patyal 1969: 
33); Cf. also BaudhDhS IV 4.6 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 335), where several manuscripts add the 
word gayatri most often before, and sometimes also after savitri, see Olivelle 2000: 626. 

331 Cf. Bisschop 2018a: 2-5; cf. also von Schroeder’s (1900) n. 8 on KathS XVII 11: 253.20-21. 

332. Bronkhorst (2016: 32, n. 96) remarks that the TaittA “may date in its present form from 
the beginning of the Common Era.” 

333 Regarding language and content of the TaittA, see below p. 148 and 160 as well as 
Srinivasan 1973: 173, n. 63. The word sandhya, for instance, is to my knowledge not at- 
tested in any (other) Vedic text. 

334 Further research on this issue is needed, and | have to confine myself to a few remarks 
and references. Gods like GaneSa (called upon in the MaitrS; cf. Krishan 1990) do not even 
play an important (if any) role in the MBh itself. The language, too, is only pseudo-Vedic: 
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the fourth/third century BcE and the third/fourth century ce.** As Bisschop 
concluded: “Not everything that is found in the Vedas is necessarily old.”**° 

The testimony of the Epics and the Dharmasitras, too, points to a rela- 
tively late date both for the modified GMs and, most importantly in the present 
context, for the designation “Gayatri” itself. As we saw, in the constituted text 
of the critical edition of the MBh, the word gdayatri is practically never used to 
denote the mantra. This only happens in passages relegated by the editors to 
the footnotes and appendices. Their placement within the edition does not al- 
low to directly infer their age: it is very well possible that an older text had been 
preserved outside the epic manuscript tradition, but was then found suitable by 
an editor, who then chose to insert it. It is, at least in theory, also possible that 
an older text was pushed back or replaced by a younger one.**’ Fortunately, 
however, we do not have to rely on the epic manuscript tradition alone. 

Looking outside the epics, we find that the earliest datable texts calling 
the GM “Gayatri” are the metrical portions of the Baudhayana-Dharmasitra 
(BaudhDhS) and the Vasistha-Dharmasttra (VasDhS).*** The metrical portion 
of the BaudhDhS “are probably not earlier than the third to fourth centuries 
cE.’**? The VasDhS, on the other hand, is the youngest Dharmasitra, and can 
possibly be dated even to the first century cE;**° its metrical portions, however, 
are probably younger. 

Interestingly, while the word gayatri is used as a name of the mantra in 
the late strata of the Dharmasitras, no modified GMs are ever mentioned (this 
is true for all strata). A number of even later Dharma texts do mention a mantra 
called durgasavitri,*** durgasavitri, or simply durga.**’ It is unknown, however, 
to which verse or verses these words refer. According to several commentaries, 


- «© 


it is RV I 99.1 or a combination of RV I 99 and the savitri “devasya tva savi- 


— inthe modified Gayatris of the MaitrS, pracodayat is always accented, despite the fact 
that it is now the verb of a main clause (cf. Mirashi 1975: 58); the accent of the preceding 
word is always on the final syllable regardless of the correct accentuation (visnu instead 
of visnu, vahni instead of vahni, srsti instead of sfsti). Similarly, the ending ‘aya always 
bears the accent before dhimahi, even in Bahuvrthis such as hastimukha “elephant-faced.” 

335 See generally below p. 185 and Cohen 2018. 

336 Bisschop 2018a: 5. In a similar vein, Bronkhorst (2007: 198) argued that “much of Vedic 
literature was still in a state of flux” even in the time of Panini, concluding (p. 206) that 
“Vedic texts were still being modified, perhaps even produced, down to the time of Patafi- 
jali, and perhaps beyond” 

337. Regarding the improbability of this case, see Mehendale 2001: 193-194. 

338 BaudhDhsS IV 1.27-28, V 12, 31, VI 1 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 329, 337, 341, 341); VasDhS XXV 9, 
12-13 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 451). 

339 Olivelle 2000: 7, n. 10. 

340 Olivelle 2000: 10. 

341 The transfer of a stem ending in 7 to one ending in j is quite common in Epic Sanskrit; 
see Oberlies 2003: 79-82. 

342 See Kajihara 2019: 24-26. 
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tuh...°*** In any case, the durgasavitris — if they actually were modified GMs, 
which is doubtful*** — only appear in late strata of the Sutras. Considering that 
these Sitras are not “sectarian,” however, the absence of modified GMs is not 
really telling. In fact, it would be surprising if they prescribed the recitation of 
any other than the original, Vedic gayatri savitri. 

Lastly, it is also possible to adduce a piece of negative evidence. Contrary 


to what one might expect, the ManSm, presumably composed in the second 


345 


or perhaps third century cE,** uses only the word savitri to denote the GM.**° 


While this might be a coincidence (or a corollary of the fact that it is a strictly 
Brahminical text whose allegiance lies with the Vedic tradition), it is perfectly 
in line with the development outlined in this chapter. 


Conclusion 


As I have tried to show, little points to the existence — let alone the widespread 
use — of modified GMs before the second century cE at the earliest, the time 
when Pasupata Saivism (possibly) came into existence.**” Most texts making 
use of the modified GMs are, in fact, younger. The VaisnDhS, for instance, was 
probably composed at least three centuries later. While it is difficult to establish 
the date of the first creation of the modified GMs, the belief that they must be 
“ancient” merely because they have been transmitted in Vedic texts, is question- 
able. Their designation as “Gayatris,” in any case, cannot be shown to be earlier 
than the third or fourth century cE. 


348 


343. This formula is quoted in many texts; see, for instance, VajS | 24. 

344 BaudhDhs IV 3.8 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 335) has durga(-), which is followed by vyahrtayo- or 
mahddosvinasanah (depending on the manuscript) and can therefore be either singular 
or plural. The form durgah is attested in an edition of the Parasara-Smrti (ParSm; see 
Kajihara 2019: 25, n. 82) and explained by a commentator to refer to the hymn (and not 
only the first verse of) RV I 99. In other instances, only RV | 99.1 is meant. VasDhS XXVIII 
11 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 459) has durgasavitrir eva ca. Despite these uncertainties, for Kajihara 
(2019: 25-26) the existence of the terms “suggests that, at the time of the Dharma texts, 
some people worshiped Durga, and called their sacred formula by the name Savitri. The 
most probable reason why it was called by the name Savitri would be that it could express 
the formula’s sacredness by invoking that of the Vedic Savitri proper.’ For the early use 
of the term durgd to designate the (Warrior) Goddess, see Yokochi 2004: 16-18. 

345 See Olivelle 2018a: 24 and Bronkhorst 2012. 

346 Here again, the designation Gayatri for the verse is found in additional passages in sev- 
eral manuscripts; see ManSm II 83 in the critical edition (Olivelle 2005: 418). In the con- 
stituted text itself, the word is not mentioned. 

347. See Sanderson 2013<: 8. 

348 Thenew name was apparently in need of an explanation. Kaundinya (fourth/fifth century 
cE [Bisschop 2014: 27]), for instance, made the following comment: “And why Gayatri? 
Because the song (gita) saves (trayate) the singer (gatr), or because the Gayatri[-Mantra!] 
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The introduction of the designation “Gayatri” for the verse RV III 62.10 
occurred, therefore, more or less simultaneously to the emergence and spread 
of the so-called modified GMs. In my view, this is not coincidental. Rather, I 
would argue that the creation of the modified forms of RV III 62.10 led to the 
revival of, or renewed the attention to, a category that had, by that time, become 
obsolete: the category of gayatri verses. Among this group, the Vedic GM was 
naturally considered the original one — the Gayatri, as it were — but was never- 
theless sometimes specified as a savitri gayatri or gayatri savitri. Considering 
that already in the early Grhyasitras the use of the word sdavitri was sufficient 
to denote RV III 62.10, the addition of the word gayatri can best be explained 
by the fact that this category had regained significance. 

The cumulative evidence therefore suggests that the practice of calling the 
verse RV III 62.10 or its modified forms “Gayatris” only became common after c. 
200 cE. This means that the GM acquired its popular name more than a thousand 
years later than was previously thought. As we have also noted in passing in 
Section 1.2, the word savitri was not always used as a name for the GM either. 
(I will come back to this issue in Chapter 4.) That the mantra literally made 


ead 


a name (or rather, two names)**? for itself only centuries after its composition 


suggests that its career was not preordained, as traditional and even scholarly 
texts often seem to assume. This impression will be further reinforced in the 
following chapter, which deals with the early reuses of the mantra. 


— is set in the gayatra meter.’ PaficBh | 17.10-12: gayatri ca kasmat | gita gataram trayata 
iti | gayatre va chandasi vartata iti gayatri. 

349 The development of the two designations of the GM is, in a way, similar to that of the 
designations of the Bible, which is also known as “the Scripture.” The designation “Bible” 
ultimately goes back Koine Greek t& BiBAia — “the books.’ The Latin word scriptira (from 
which “scripture” is derived), on the other hand, could originally be used for any kind of 
written text, but is nowadays restricted to sacred texts — primarily that of Christianity, 
but also of other religions. 


++ CHAPTER3 :- 


Adaptive Reuse in Srauta Ritual 


Introduction 


The Gayatri-Mantra had already been adaptively reused*” in Srauta rituals since 
at least 1100 BcE, when the Yajurvedic mantra texts were composed.*”* The aim 
of this chapter is to show how the GM was employed in those rituals and how 
that employment developed over time and across the various Vedic schools. 
(Domestic ritual, which certainly must have existed in one form or another 
when the elaborate Srauta ceremonies were devised,*” is discussed in Chap- 
ters 4 and 5.) To this end, I have surveyed a great number of Vedic texts, using 
the mantra corpus provided by the UVC as a basis. 

Up to the present day, there has been much speculation about the nature 
and significance of the GM, and very often this is also projected back onto its 
early history. Thus, the GM is sometimes said to be a particularly well-composed 
piece of poetry, a spiritual prayer for inspiration, or a prayer to a universal sun 
god.*** This chapter shows that these readings cannot be upheld for the early 
history of the mantra. Rather, for the most part of its “adolescence,” the GM was 
primarily and rather simply known as one among many verses that are set in 
the gayatri meter and mention Savitr, the god “Impeller” As such, the GM was 
only one among a variety of other so-called savitris. As we will see, however, 
this specific verse was comparatively prominent and often employed in similar 
ways in Srauta ritual across various Vedic schools. 

The chapter consists of four sections: 


¢ Section 1 (pp. 84-85) summarizes the current state of research. 


350 For the distinction between simple and adaptive reuse, see n. 76 on p. 18 above. 

351 “A rough and ready estimation of the absolute dates of the vedic texts puts the rgvedic 
compositions 1600-1200 BCE, the yajurvedic mantra texts 1200-1100 BCE, the exposi- 
tory prose 1100-600 BCE, and the descriptive prose of most of the Siitras 600-400 BCE” 
Proferes 2018a; see also Proferes 2018b. 

352 For the relationship between the Grhya and the Srauta ritual, see Smith 1986a. 

353 See below pp. 114-119. 
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¢ Section 2 (pp. 85-103) contains my analysis of the employment of the GM 
in Srauta ritual. Every mention of the GM is discussed against the textual 
and reconstructed ritual and liturgical backgrounds. As this part is very 
technical, the general reader might want to jump ahead to Section 3. 


¢ Section 3 (pp. 104-105) summarizes the results of the analysis in Section 2. 


« Section 4 (pp. 106-109) discusses how the results can be contextualized 
within the chronological and geographical frames of the relevant texts and 
attempts to outline the development of the reuses of the GM. 


1. State of research 


Until very recently, the history of the GM outside and prior to its becoming 
a part of the Upanayana has been almost entirely ignored. While speculations 
concerning possible reasons for the use of the GM in the Upanayana abound, it 
has regularly been taken for granted that Srauta ritual never played an impor- 
tant role in its development. One of the few studies exclusively devoted to the 
early history of the mantra is that of Krishna Lal (1971), who marshalled most 
(but not all) occurrences of the GM in the Samhitas, Brahmanas and Srautasi- 
tras. Lal, however, did not go any further than observing that the GM did not 
enjoy any special importance in most of these texts. 

In 1988, Harry Falk published an important study of the role of Savitr in 
early Vedic religion, in which he suggested that it was the nature of this deity 
that had been decisive for the employment of the GM in the Upanayana. The 
GM itself, however, was only marginally addressed in this paper, which was 
primarily concerned with the nature of Savitr and his manifestation in nature.*”* 
Three decades later (at the same time that the present study was in the process 
of being written) two scholars independently turned to the beginnings of the 
famous mantra and studied it from different perspectives: Mieko Kajihara (2019) 
and Joél P. Brereton (2022). 

In her concise and diligent study, Kajihara dealt with the questions of “how 
and from when a verse called Savitri is related to the knowledge of the Veda” 
and “from when the word sdavitri- refers to RV 3.62.10 in particular.”*®> After 
addressing these questions, however, she concentrated on the modified GM in 


354 For acritical review of Falk’s theories, see Haas 2020b: 155-161. 
355 Kajihara 2019: 2. 
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later traditions.*** Her article thus did not deal with the earliest reuse of the GM. 
No attempt was made to elucidate why and as a result of what developments 
the specific verse RV III 62.10 became the savitri as we know it. 

Brereton, on the other hand, completely honed in on the early history of 
the mantra. In his paper, he followed the path the GM had taken through the 
Vedic texts and contexts. He discussed the verbal similarities of the GM with 
other verses in the RV (V 82.1 and 1159.1, 5), and concluded that it was probably 
the GM that was the source of inspiration for these other verses. However, he 
also noted that as “the Rgveda shows frequent intratextualities, [...] itis difficult 
to know just how significant the Gayatri was held to be.’**’ In the remainder 
of the paper, Brereton turned to the employment of the GM in Srauta ritual, 
discussing many of the text passages also collected in this chapter. His general 
conclusion was that the GM first occurs “in marked positions representing ritual 
transitions and beginnings” in the tradition of the Sukla-Yajurveda (SYV), and 
that it was this special function that was responsible for its employment in the 
Upanayana. Since the analysis presented here is more comprehensive than that 
found in Brereton’s study of this part of the history of the GM, his findings will 
be discussed at the appropriate places. The analysis presented here confirms 
most of his conclusions. However, by approaching the subject from a different 
angle, it also shows that the GM was also employed in very similar ways outside 


and even prior to its reuse in the SYV tradition.>* 


2. Employment in Srauta ritual 


The structure of the following analysis, which has to cope with a great amount 
of textual material, is determined by two different categories. The first category 
is the tradition and Veda to which a given text belongs, e.g., “Taittirtya (SYV),’ 
“Aitareya (RV),” etc. The second category subsumes similar or otherwise inter- 
related instances of a given way of employment in ritual and/or interpretation, 
for instance the Agnihotra or Purusamedha. A given combination of these cat- 
egories is manifested in an “instance,” marked by a number sign # and con- 
secutively numbered throughout the entire section. For a clearer overview, the 
reason why the GM is employed (“deity principle” “metrical principle,’ etc.) 
is indicated beside the title of the instance. In the presentation of litanies, the 


356 Answering the questions of “(3) how the variations of the Savitri are produced in the 
Vedic and the post-Vedic texts, and (4) how and why the idea of the sacred verse Savitri is 
adopted into the religious traditions beyond the ancient Vedic religion.” Kajihara 2019: 2. 

357. Brereton 2022: 77. 

358 For more details, see below pp. 106-109. 
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meter of a verse and the author to which a verse is attributed (in the following 
simply: “poet”) is always given for the sake of completeness; in most cases, they 
are not relevant to the purposes of this study. 

In sum, the GM is used in more than eight different ritual contexts (which 
will be treated in this order): in several versions of the Agnyupasthana (#1- 
4), in the tertial Vaisvadeva Ritual (#45); in several Vaisvadeva-Sastras within 
the context of the Soma ritual (#6-10); in the ASvamedha (#11) and the Pu- 
rusamedha (#12); in the Pravargya (#13); in the Prayaniyesti (#414, also in the 
context of the Soma ritual); and in the daily Agnihotra (#15). 


41-4 The Agnyupasthana: deity principle 


The Agnyupasthana is a non-obligatory adjunct of the Agnihotra and is usu- 
ally only performed in the evening.*” It is performed after the Agnihotra and 
generally comprises the recitation of various litanies before the Ahavaniya and 
Garhapatya fires, the so-called Agnihotri cow (whose milk is used in the ritual), 
and her calf. Virtually all text passages relevant to the Agnyupasthana were 
collected by Gonda (1980b) who, however, for the greater part only reproduced 
the information given in the sources without further analysis. Thus, it has never 
been investigated how the litanies of the ritual were assembled and how they 
evolved. As we can see below, there are some verses (RV VIII 51.7 to Indra, IV 
9.8 and X 87.22 to Agni, I 18.1 to Brahmanaspati, all of them marked bold in the 
following instances) which can be found in most of these litanies, among them 
also the GM. Together with RV VIII 51.7, the GM is present in all of them, and 
therefore, we may assume that these two as well as some of the other verses 
were already used in that form of the Agnyupasthana litany from which all of 
the others were presumably derived. 

It is not entirely clear whether the longer litanies were derived from a basic 
structure according to certain principles or whether the shorter ones resulted 
from a process of simplification, in which some verses were dropped (though 
the former appears to be more likely). In the Vajasaneyin litany, for instance, the 
verses of the much simpler Kausitaki litany are simply preceded by two groups 
of three verses, each directed at Brahmanaspati and the Adityas, respectively. In 
other cases, the addition of verses seems to follow certain principles. In Apas- 
tamba’s and HiranyakeSin’s elaborate litany, the verse TaittS I 4.22.a, begin- 
ning with the words kada cané starir asi (RV VIII 51.7), is followed by TaittS I 
4.22.c, a verse that begins similarly with kada cand prayucchasi. The last verse 
of the same litany (TaittS I 4.22.p), addressing Agni, begins with pari tvagne 
puram vayam-, a beginning that is similar to that of the frequently reused verse 
to Agni, RV IV 9.8 (pari te dulabho ratho-). We also see that the deities ad- 


359 For references, see Hillebrandt 1897: 110 and Gonda 198ob: 8-9. 
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dressed in the litanies follow a certain pattern: usually, but not always, Savitr— 
Brahmanaspati-—(Mitra—)Indra—Agni. The resemblances of the verses employed 
in the litany and their order thus suggest some kind of development that had 


either started with one of the extant litanies or with another (now lost) source. 

A detailed examination of the Agnyupasthana litanies will have to be the 
subject of another study. For now, it is sufficient to note that the GM is an 
integral part of the ritual procedure. Its selection cannot be explained by any 
resemblance or relation to the other verses. While the other “original” verses 
appear to have at least some verbal resemblance with each other (VIII 51.7 and 
IV 9.8 both mention the dasus or “worshipper”; IV 9.8 and X 87.22 both begin 
with pari), the GM stands apart. Its presence may simply be explained by the 
fact that it is a verse mentioning Savitr: like many other rituals,*° the Agny- 
upasthana was originally supposed to begin with an invocation of Savitr, and 
this was done with the help of a sdvitri verse. 


#41 The first Taittirtya Agnyupasthana (KYV) 


In most Srautasitras of the Taittiriya tradition, the GM is prescribed as the first 
verse for addressing the Ahavaniya.*” The verses used are addressed to Savitr, 
Brahmanaspati, Indra and Agni: 


pos. verse deity meter poet 


1°? ~— TaittS 15.6.m (GM)** Savitr gayatri Visvamitra 
2 TaittS 1 5.6.n (RV I 18.1) Brahmanaspati gdyatri Medhatithi Kanva 


3°°* ~~ TaittS 15.6.0 (RV VII 51.7) Indra brhati Srustigu Kanva 
4° — TaittS 15.6.p (RV X 87.22) Agni tristubh Payu Bharadvaja 
Table 4 


360 Cf. Oldenberg 1897: 479 and 1905: 256-257. 

361 TaittS | 5.6.m-p (tr. Keith 1914: 75-76); Baudh$S III 9 (tr. Kashikar 2003: 139-141); BharSS 
V1 3 (tr. Kashikar 1964/II: 139); VadhSS | 6.1.20; and VaikhSS III 7 (where the GM is called 
savitri). The verses are preceded and followed by prose mantras not reproduced here. 

362 The numbers in the leftmost columns indicate the relative position of a mantra within 
the immediate liturgical sequence. 

363 In the following, | will include references to identical or similar verses in the RV in curved 
brackets in order to facilitate the identification of structures and patterns. (Determining 
and recording the exact relationship between Rgvedic verses and their cognates or vari- 
ations in other Vedic texts would have gone beyond the scope of this chapter.) 

364 According to the BaudhSS, the last two verses (pos. 3-4) are said not to be directed at 
the Ahavaniya but are used to worship the “night” (ratri) and the Garhapatya. 

365 Seen. 364. 
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The corresponding Brahmana section in the TaittS merely informs us that the 
GM is used prdsutyai, that is, “for impulsion” or “procreation,” alluding to the 
etymology (or morphology) of the word savitr, and possibly also referring to 
the initial position within the litany.**° Inasmuch as this rather simple litany is 
already documented in this form in the earliest Taittiriya text, the TaittS, it is 
likely that it is older than the second, augmented Taittiriya litany, to which we 
will turn next. 


#2 The augmented Taittiriya Agnyupasthana (KYV; Apastamba and 
Hiranyakesin) 


In two other Srautasitras of the Taittiriya tradition, that of Apastamba and 
HiranyakeSin, the GM is the fourth of ten verses recited at the beginning of the 
Agnyupasthana.**’ The GM again initiates the sequence Savitr-Brahmanaspati-— 
Indra—Agni after three preceding verses taken from the Katha-Samhita (KathS). 
In comparing these prescriptions with those of the other Taittiriya texts, we ob- 
serve that new verses are added to the litany, especially verses to Mitra (TaittS 
III 4.11.p,r).*°* Another verse to Indra, TaittS I 4.22.c, was most likely chosen 
because of its similarity with the preceding verse I 5.6.0. 


pos. verse deity meter poet 


1 KathS VII 2: 64.1-2 (RV I 18.3) Brahmanaspati gdyatri Medhatithi Kanva 


2 KathS VII 2: 63.20-21 (RV118.2) Brahmanaspati gdyatri Medhatithi Kanva 


3 KathS VII 2: 64.5-6 (RVIV 9.8) = Agni gayatri Vamadeva 
Gautama 

4 TaittS 1 5.6.m (GM) Savitr gayatri Visvamitra 
Gathina 

5 TaittS 15.6.n (RV I 18.1) Brahmanaspati gdyatri Medhatithi Kanva 

6 TaittS III 4.11-p (RV III 59.6) Mitra gayatri Visvamitra 
Gathina 

7 TaittS III 4.11.1 (RV IT 59.2) Mitra tristubh Visvamitra 
Gathina 

8 TaittS 15.6.0 (RV VIII 51.7) Indra brhati Srustigu Kanva 


table continued on next page > 


366 TaittS | 5.8.4 (tr. Keith 1914: 77). For the etymology of savitr, see above p. 44. 
367. ApSS VI 18 (tr. Caland 1921: 202; Dumont 1939: 77-78) and HirSS VI 6.19. 
368 Cf. Gonda 1980b: 41-42. 
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— table continued from previous page 


pos. verse deity meter poet 

9 TaittS I 4.22.c (RV VII 52.7) Indra brhati Ayu Kanva 

10 TaittS 11 5.6.p (RV X 87.22) Agni tristubh Payu Bharadvaja 
Table 5 


#3 Vajasaneyin Agnyupasthana (SYV) 


In the Vajasaneyi-Samhita (VajS), we find many of the verses given in the texts 
of the KYV.**’ Here, however, the order of the addressed deities and their verses 
is different, and the litany does not start with the GM, which only occupies the 
penultimate position. The last three verses are the same as those in the Agny- 
upasthana of the Kausitaki and most Taittiriya Srautasitras (though here, too, 
the order differs). 


pos. verse deity meter poet 

1 Vajs III 28 (RV I 18.1) Brahmanaspati gayatri Medhatithi 
Kanva 

2 Vajs III 29 (RV I 18.2) Brahmanaspati gayatri Medhatithi 
Kanva 

3 Vajs III 30 (RV I 18.3) Brahmanaspati gayatri Medhatithi 
Kanva 


4 Vajs III 31 (RV X 185.1) Mitra, Aryaman, Varuna gdyatri Satyadhrti 
Varuni 


5 VajsS III 32 (RV X 185.2) Mitra, Aryaman, Varuna gdyatri Satyadhrti 


Varuni 

6 VajS III 33 (RV VIII 18.5)  Adityas usnih Sadhvamsa 
Kanva 

7 Vajs II 34 (RV VIII 51.7) Indra brhati  Srustigu Kanva 

8 VajsS III 35 (GM) Savitr gayatri Visvamitra 
Gathina 

9 Vajs III 36 (RV IV 9.8) Agni gayatri Vamadeva 
Gautama 


Table 6 


369 See also KatySS IV 12 (trs. Ranade 1978: 128 and Dumont 1939: 22-25). 
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Brereton remarked that in this litany, “the Gayatri functions to introduce the 
concluding mantra that states the sacrificer’s requests of the god,*”° an inter- 
pretation that could indeed be valid. It should in any case be noted that this is 
the only version of the Agnyupasthana litany in which the GM does not occupy 
a formally recognizable first position. 

The corresponding passage in the SatB explains the use of the GM thus: 
“Then a sdvitri. Verily, Savitr is the impeller of the gods, and thus, all desires 
are fulfilled for him, only when they are impelled by Savitr.’*”’ In terms of its 
content, this passage could be characterized as one of the many and typical “ad- 
hoc explanations” found in the Brahmanas. However, it also suggests that it was 
the literal meaning of Savitr’s name that was taken to be the most prominent 
component of the mantra. This is corroborated by the way the SatB refers to 
it: the verse is primarily a sdvitri, that is, a verse mentioning Savitr. As the 
authors of the Brahmana were probably well aware, the deity principle was the 
determining factor in this litany (as in the following ones). 

Michael Witzel pointed out that the VajS is probably a late-Vedic text (c. 
eighth century BCE or later), whose compilation and consolidation was per- 
haps inspired by the well-ordered final redaction of the RV, or was undertaken 
to emulate the Samhitas of the KYV.*” Possibly, it was even dependent on 
the existence of the SatB. Considering the age of the Vaj§S, its Agnyupasthana 
litany is probably the most recent, with the possible exception of the Kausi- 
taki/Sankhayana litany. 


#4 Kausitaki Agnyupasthana (RV) 


In the rather short litany of the Kausitaki tradition, the GM occupies the first 
position followed by two verses directed at Indra and Agni:*”° 


pos. verse deity meter poet 


1 GM Savitr gdyatri Visvamitra Gathina 
2 RV VII51.7 Indra brhati —‘ Srustigu Kanva 
3°74 = RV IV 9.8 Agni gayatri Vamadeva Gautama 


Table 7 


370 Brereton 2022: 78. 

371 atha savitri | savita vai devanam prasavita tatho hasma eté savitrprasata eva sarve kamah 
samrdhyante SatB II 3.4.39. Cf. the translations by Eggeling, SBE XII: 356; Gonda 1963a: 
285, 1980b: 45, and 1988: 79. 

372 Witzel 1997b: 326-3209. 

373 See SankhSS II 11-13 (tr. Dumont 1939: 200-201). 

374 This last verse is recited three times. 
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The Sankhayana school is usually (but, perhaps without justification)*” asso- 
ciated or even identified with the Kausitaki school. With regard to the Agny- 
upasthana, the earlier KausB only prescribes the recitation of the so-called 
Vatsapra hymn.*” The origin of the Agnyupasthana litany presented in the 
Sankhayana-Srautasitra (SankhSS) is unknown. As its litany is the shortest 
and the verses contained in it are present in all of the others, we may surmise 
that the Sankhayana version is either very close to or even identical with the 
original Agnyupasthana litany, or that it is a simplified version of the Taittiriya 
litany — non liquet. 


#5 The Vaisvadeva ritual (KYV): deity principle; metrical principle 


The three rituals that are performed at the beginning of the hot season (grisma), 
the rainy season (varsa), and the cold season (hemanta), each lasting four 
months, are called Caturmasyas or Tertial Rites.*”’ The first of them is called 
Vaisvadeva (not to be confused with the Vaisvadeva-Sastra) and should be per- 
formed on the full-moon day of the months Phalguna or Caitra, that is, around 
the vernal equinox.*”* In this ritual, the gods are offered oblations placed on 
potsherds. Savitr receives the third of five oblations after Agni and Soma. The 
two verses directed at him are found in the TaittS and the MaitrS.*” The entire 
litany comprises the following verses: 


pos. verse deity meter poet 

1 TaittS IV 1.11.c (RV VIII 44.16) Agni gayatri Virupa Angirasa 

2 TaittS IV 1.11.d (RV X 8.6) Agni tristubh _‘Trisiras Tvastra 

3 TaittS IV 1.11.e (RV I 91.8) Soma gayatri Gotama Rahigana 

4 TaittS IV 1.11.f (RVI 91.4) Soma tristubh Gotama Rahigana 

5 TaittS IV 1.11.g (GM) Savitr gayatri Visvamitra Gathina 

6 TaittS IV 1.11.h (RV IV 54.3) Savitr jagati Vamadeva Gautama 

7 TaittS IV 1.11.i (RV 13.11) Sarasvati gdyatri Madhucchandas 
Vaisvamitra 


8 TaittS IV 1.11.k (RV VI 49.7) Sarasvati tristubh Rjisvan Bharadvaja 


table continued on next page > 


375 Cf. Witzel 1997b: 321, n. 324. 

376 KausB II 4 (tr. Keith 1920: 353). According to Keith (1920: 353, n. 45), this hymn is RV X 
45. However, the verses VajS III 11-36 are also called “Vatsapra hymn”; cf. Eggeling, SBE 
XII: 349. 

377. See Einoo 1988; Kane II(2): 1091-1108. 

378 BaudhSS V 1. 

379 TaittS IV 1.11.g-h and MaitrS IV 10.3: 149.14-15. Cf. ManSS V 1.3.8 and 2.4.43 (tr. van 
Gelder 1963: 136 and 164). The pratika tad- in KathS XX 15: 35.21 possibly also refers to 
the GM (Fushimi 2013: 93, n. 65). 
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pos. verse deity meter poet 


9 TaittS IV 1.11.1 (RV VI 54.5) Pusan gayatri Bharadvaja 


Barhaspatya 

10 TaittS IV 1.11.m (RV VI 58.1) Pusan jagati Bharadvaja 
Barhaspatya 

11 TaittS IV 1.11.n (RVI 85.7) Maruts jagati Gotama Rahigana 

12 TaittS IV 1.11.0 (RV VI 66.9) Maruts tristubh Bharadvaja 
Barhaspatya 


Table 8 


Here we observe that the litany is primarily structured by the order of deities 
addressed (two verses are dedicated to each deity) and a metrical pattern. The 
first verse of a pair is usually a gayatri, while the second one is a tristubh or a 
jagati (with some exceptions). Sometimes, the two were even composed by the 
same poet (or at least hail from the same Rgvedic hymn). In the case of Savitr’s 
pair of verses, the first one, the GM, is followed by another verse from the RV 
in the jagati meter. The content of the verses does not seem to have played any 
role, at least it is difficult to connect the GM with the following verse.**° When 
the creators of this litany were looking for a savitri in the gayatri meter, their 
choice fell on the GM. The decisive factors for its inclusion in the litany were 
arguably that it mentions Savitr and is set in the gayatri meter. 


#6-10 Vaisvadeva-Sastra: deity principle 


One of the rituals dealt with in the Revedic Srautasiitras and Brahmanas is the 
Soma Ritual. In this ritual, a litany called Vaisvadeva-Sastra, a “Praise to All the 
Gods,” recited by the Hotr, who is responsible for reciting the Rgvedic verses, 
is used in several variations. 

In the AitB and the Asvalayana-Srautastitra (AgvSS), the GM is found in 
four of the Vaigvadeva-Sastras recited during the so-called Sadaha, the “Six- 
Day” Soma Ritual. While the AitB and the AsvSS often diverge from each other 
with regard to the verses used in the litanies, the GM (as well as of some other 
verses and hymns) is quite consistently employed. 

The Sadaha has two forms, the Abhiplava and the Prsthya; the GM is used 
in the litanies of the Prsthya form. According to the AitB and the AsvSS, on the 


380 RV1IV 54.3 (TaittS IV 1.11.h, MaitrS IV 10.3: 149.15): “Whatever we have done to the divine 
race, because of heedlessness, or scant skills, or excess of power, or our sheer human 
nature, o Savitar, among both the gods and the sons of Manu, impel us to be without 
offense here.” dcitti yac cakrmd ddivjye jane, dindir daksaih prabhati parusatvata / devésu 
ca savitar manusesu ca, t,vam no datra suvatad anagasah //; tr. Jamison & Brereton 2014: 
639. 
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second, fourth, and eighth days of the Prsthya Sadaha, the GM as well as the 
following RV verse (III 62.11) are combined with RV V 50.1 to form a triplet. The 
latter verse, which begins with a reference to an anonymous deity called netr, 
“Leader,” has traditionally been interpreted as being directed at Savitr because 
he is also mentioned in the previous hymn (RV V 49).*** This verse is a rather 
frequently used “sdavitri? and is also cited in Yajurvedic texts.°**” 

In the following, the Vaisvadeva-Sastras for the second, fourth, and eight 
days are presented; the sixth day, which shows some peculiarities, will be 
treated after these three days. The version of the AitB is always given before 
the younger AévSS. As will be seen, the order of the deities addressed in the 
Sastras is almost invariably Savitr-Heaven and Earth-Rbhus- All the Gods 
(Visve Devas). Interestingly, this order can also be found in the collection of 
Nivids, eleven similarly structured prose texts that are inserted into particular 
Sastras.**> While the pattern was thus not peculiar to the Vaisvadeva-Sastras, 
the verses vary in each litany. 


#6 Aitareya and Asvalayana Vaisvadeva-Sastra, second day (RV) 


For the Vaigsvadeva-Sastra of the second day, the AitB prescribes the following 
verses and hymns:*** 


pos. verse deity meter poet 

1 RV V 50.1 netr (= Savitr) anustubh Svastyatreya Atreya 

2 GM+RVIII11 — Savitr gayatri Visvamitra Gathina 

3 RV V 82.7-9 Savitr gayatri Syavasva Atreya 

4 RV VI71 Savitr 1-3: jagati; Bharadvaja Barhaspatya 


4-6: tristubh 
5 RV 1160 Heaven & Earth jagati Dirghatamas Aucathya 


table continued on next page > 


381 According to Jamison & Brereton 2014: 725, in the Rgvedic hymn itself, this identification 
“is not necessary.” 

382 = TaittS Ill 5.11.3; MaitrS | 2.2: 10.15, Il 7.7: 82.10, Il 6.5: 65.8; KathS Il 2.2, XVI 7, XXIII 2; 
SatB III 1.4.18, VI 6.1.21, XIII 1.8.8. See also AitB IV 8, XI 67, XXII 21; KausB VIII 1, XXII 5, 
XXVI 17. 

383 Scheftelowitz (1919) maintained that the Nivids are the oldest Vedic prose texts. This 
has been relativized by Proferes (2014), who argued that while containing several archaic 
linguistic forms, their structure and organization presupposes the existence of the entire 
Rgvedic collection. 

384 AitB IV 32.2 (tr. Keith 1920: 222). 
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pos. verse deity meter poet 

6 RV1I111 Rbhus jagati; 5: tristubh Kutsa Angirasa 

7 RV X 92 All Gods jagati Saryata Manava 
Table 9 


According to the AévSS, the litany of the second day is like that of the so-called 
Caturvimsa day,**’ but is introduced by the same additional verses as given in 
the AitB.**° The litany is thus almost the same as that of the AitB, but only omits 
RV I 111, the hymn dedicated to the Rbhus. 


#7 Aitareya and Aévalayana Vaisvadeva-Sastra, fourth day (RV) 


For the Vaisvadeva-Sastra of the fourth day, the AitB again starts with the same 
introductory verses (RV V 50.1, GM, RV V 82.7-9 = positions 1-3 above).°*’ It 
then prescribes the following: 


pos. verse deity meter poet 

4 RV VII 45 = Savitr tristubh Vasistha Maitravaruni 
5 RV VIL53. Heaven & Earth _ tristubh Vasistha Maitravaruni 
6 RVIV 33s Rbhus tristubh Vamadeva Gautama 

7 RV VIL 34 _— All Gods 1-21: dvipada, Vasistha Maitravaruni 


22-25: tristubh 


Table 10 


The AévSS (VIII 8.4; tr. Mylius 1994: 362) does not include the GM in this Sastra. 


#8 Aitareya and Asvalayana Vaisvadeva-Sastra, eighth day (RV) 


For the Vaisvadeva-Sastra of the eighth day, the AitB again starts with the same 
introductory verses.*** It then prescribes the following: 


385 See AésvSS VII 4.12 (tr. Mylius 1994: 310). 
386 AésvSS VII 6.6 (tr. Mylius 1994: 316). 

387 AitB V 5.6 (tr. Keith 1920: 228). 

388 AitB V 19.8 (tr. Keith 1920: 243). 
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pos. verse deity meter poet 
4 RV I 22.5-8 Savitr gayatri Medhatithi Kanva 
5 RV122.13-15 Heaven & Earth gdayatri Medhatithi Kanva 
6 RV I 20.4-6 Rbhus gayatri Medhatithi Kanva 
7 RV X 157°” All Gods dvipada tristubh Bhuvana Aptya 
/ Sadhana Bhauvana 
8 RV VIII 83 All Gods gayatri Kusidin Kanva 
Table 11 


The AsvSS has the same verses and hymns, but again omits the introductory 


verses as well as the interspersed hymn RV X 157.*”° 


#9 Aitareya and Aévalayana Vaisvadeva-Sastra, sixth day (RV) 


In the Vaisvadeva-Sastra of the sixth day, which has special importance,°” the 


two verses RV III 62.10-11 are preceded by another verse, found, among oth- 
ers, in the AV (VII 14.1-2), but not in the RV itself. The two verses are, as in 
the litanies of the other days, at the very beginning of the Sastra. While the 
accompanying verse was replaced by another one, the GM remained. 


The Sastra of the AitB comprises the following verses:>”” 


pos. verse deity meter poet 
1 AV VII 14.1-2°°? ~— Savitr (aticchandas)*”* Nakula*”* 
2 GM Savitr gayatri Visvamitra Gathina 
3 AV VI 1.1-3°°° Savitr 2 - 
4 RV II 38 Savitr tristubh Grtsamada 
table continued on next page > 

389 This hymn is mentioned in connection with the Vaisvadeva-Sastra in ASvSS VIII 7.24; it 
is not clear to me why it is inserted in the AitB. 

390 ASvSS VIII 10.2 (tr. Mylius 1994: 366). 

391 Cf. Keith 1920: 58. 

392 ~=AitB V 13.8 (tr. Keith 1920: 235-236). 

393 abhi tydm devam savitaram onjyoh kavikratum / arcami satyasavam ratnadham abhi priyam 
matim /1/ drdh,va yasyamatir bha ddidyutat savimani / hiranyapanir amimita sukra- 
tuh *krpa [for krpat, cf. Whitney 1905: 398] syvah /2/. 

394 Cf. Whitney 1905: 398: “The metrical definition by the Anukr[amani] of the first two 
verses as anustubh is bad; they are really four jagati padas, to each of which are added 
four syllables that encumber the sense.” 

395 Cf. Oldenberg 1888: 364. 

396 With *dosagad (the pratika given in the AitB and AévSS) instead of doso gaya (AV); cf. 


Whitney 1905: 282. 
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pos. verse deity meter poet 

5 RV 1185 Heaven & Earth _ tristubh Agastya Maitravaruni 

6 RV 1161 Rbhus 1-13: jagati; Dirghatamas Aucathya 
14: tristubh 

7 RV IV 37 Rbhus 1-4: tristubh; Vamadeva Gautama 
5-8: anustubh 

8 RV X 61 All Gods tristubh Nabhanedistha Manava 

9 RV X 62 All Gods various meters*”” Nabhanedistha Manava 

Table 12 


The litany given AsvSS (VIII 1.18) diverges from the litany in the Brahmana. 
However, it also starts with the same verses from the MaitrS, RV and AV, after 
which the following verses are recited: 


pos. verse deity meter poet 

4 RV X 61.1-25 All Gods _ tristubh Nabhanedistha Manava 

5 RV X 62.1-4,5-10,11_ All Gods various meters*® Nabhanedistha Manava 

6 RV X 61.26-27 All Gods _ tristubh Nabhanedistha Manava 

7 RV V 51.11-13 AllGods  jagati Svastyatreya Atreya 
Table 13 


#10 Kausitaki Vaisvadeva-Sastra (RV) 


In the Kausitaki texts, the GM and the two verses following it in the RV are used 
in the Vaisvadeva-Sastra of the Dvadagaha, the “Twelve-Day” Soma Ritual. The 
GM is recited on the fifth day and all three verses are recited on the seventh 
day. The KausB and the SankhSS agree much more with each other than the 
AitB and the AévSS, and they can usually be considered together. 

According to the KausB as well as the SankhSS, which adds a hymn at the 
end, the litany of the fifth day contains the following verses:*” 


397. 1-4: jagatt; 5: anustubh; 6: brhatt, 7: satobrhatt, 8-9: anustubh; 10: gayatri, 11: tristubh. 

398 1-4: jagati; 5-7: anustubh, brhatt, satobrhati, 8-9: anustubh; 10: gayatri; 11: tristubh. 5-10 
are recited by hemistichs, see AsvSS VIII (= uttarardha Il) 1.22: “From this [hymn], the 
verses are recited by hemistichs before the last [verse, i.e., X 62.11, and] after the fourth 
[verse].” tasyardharcasah prag uttamaya urdhvam caturthyah. 

399 ©KausB XXIII 6 (tr. Keith 1920: 476, section XXIII 3), where mention is also made of Visvami- 
tra, the poet of the GM hymn; SankhSS X 6.18 (tr. Caland 1953: 264-265). 
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pos. verse deity meter poet 

1 GM + RV III 62.11-12  Savitr gayatri Visvamitra 
Gathina 

2 RV VI 71.4-6 Savitr tristubh Bharadvaja 
Barhaspatya 

3 RV IV 56(.1-4)*° Heaven & Earth 1-4: tristubh; Vamadeva 

(5-7: gayatri) Gautama 

4 RV IV 34 Rbhus tristubh Vamadeva 
Gautama 

5 RV V 41 All Gods various meters*”* Atri Bhauma 

(6) RVV41 All Gods tristubh; Atri Bhauma 


17: ekapada viraj 
Table 14 
The seventh day of the Dvadasaha is the first day of a series of days called 


the Chandoma days, which are distinguished by the peculiar character of their 
litanies. A Vaigvadeva-Sastra is recited, containing the following verses:*°° 


pos. verse deity meter poet 
1 GM + RV III 62.11-12  Savitr gayatri Visvamitra Gathina 
2 RV II 41.19-21 Heaven & Earth gdayatri Grtsamada 
3 RV I 20.1-3 Rbhus gayatri Medhatithi Kanva 
4 RV 1 90.1-5 All Gods gayatri Gotama Rahigana 
5 RV X 172 Dawn dvipada viraj Samvarta Angirasa 
6 RV 13.7-9 All Gods gayatri Madhucchandas 
Vaisvamitra 
Table 15 


For this Vaigvadeva-Sastra, several verses are explained as being “characteris- 
tic” (rupa) of the first day because of various words they contain (KausB XXVI 
10). Referring to the GM, for instance, the Brahmana says the following: ““That 
desirable [splendor] of the Impeller..’ is directed at Savitr; ‘who shall spur on / 
move forward our thoughts’ contains [the word] ‘forward’ — verily, that which 


400 The Sutra specifies that only the first four verses should be recited. 

401 tristubh; 16-17: atijagatt, 20: ekapada virdj. 

402 This hymn is only prescribed by the Sutra; cf. Caland 1953: 265. 

403 For the seventh day, see SankhSS X 9.16 (tr. Caland 1953: 272) and KausB XXVI 10 (tr. 
Keith 1920: 501). 
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contains ‘forward’ is the characteristic of the first day.** The alliteration of 
pra “forward” and prathama “first” gives further emphasis to this explanation.*” 


#11 Vajasaneyin ASvamedha (SYV): deity principle, metrical principle, 
significance of the GM 


In the Asvamedha section of the VajS, the GM is the first of six verses address- 
ing three different “manifestations” of Savitr (as explained in the Katyayana- 
Srautasiatra [KatySS])*”° after the consecration of the horse. Their translation is 
given here in full: 


May we obtain that desirable splendor of the god Impeller, who shall spur 
on our thoughts! /9/. 

I call upon the golden-palmed Impeller for help. Through divinity he is the 
watchman of the track. /10/*°” 

We invoke the great benevolence of the attentive god, the Impeller, which 
brings true gifts. /11/ 

We ask for the good praise of the increaser of benevolence, for the favor 
of the Impeller, the mind-reading god. /12/ 

I call upon the one who bestows favors, the true lord, for joy, (I call upon) 
the Impeller for impulse, for the sake of the gods’ enjoyment/feast. /13/ 
We shall think upon the thought of the god Impeller, his impulse toward all 
the gods, with inspiration; (we shall think) upon the Apportioner. /14/*°* 
All of these verses are in the gayatri meter. As observed by Brereton, they were 
intended as a coherent composition: 


After the first two verses of this hymn (VSM 22.9 and 10), the next four 
verses are linked by words or word segments beginning su- or sa-, echo- 
ing the name of Savitar. They are also linked by concatenation: verse 12 
repeats sumati- from verse 11, verse 13 repeats rati- from verse 12 (and 


404 KausB XXVI 10: tat savitur varenyam iti savitram | dhiyo yo nah pracodaydad iti pravat | 
pravad vai prathamasyahno ripam. 

405 Interestingly, the Vedic as well as the English words are cognates; see EWA II: 179. 

406 savitr prasavitr, savitr Gsavitr, and savitr satyaprasava; see KatySS XX 2.6 (tr. Ranade 1978: 
535); cf. Gonda 1988: 61. 

407. Cf. the translation of this verse by Jamison & Brereton 2014: 114. 

408 VajS XXII 9-14 (9 = GM; 10 = RV I 22.5): tat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimahi / 
dhiyo y6 nah pracodayat /9/ hiranyapanim ataye savitaram upahvaye / sa cétta devata 
padam /10/ devasya cétato mahim pra savitir havamahe / sumatim satyaradhasam /11/ 
sustutim sumativfdho ratim savitir imahe / pra devaya mativide /12/ ratimh satpatim 
mahé savitaram tpahvaye / dsavam devavitaye /13/ devasya savitir matim dsavam visvade- 
vyam / dhiya bhagam manamahe /14/; cf. the translation of the last verse by Brereton 
2022: 79. 
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echoes sumati- by sdatpati-), and verse 14 repeats dsava- from verse 13. 
These formal features establish the coherence of the hymn.*”” 


We also see that in the GM as well as in almost every other verse (except 13), 
the objects, genitive and/or dative forms, alternate with each other in patterns, 
for instance in verse 12: “the good praise of the increaser of benevolence — the 
favor of the Impeller.” 

Apparently there was a rather strong connection between the ASvamedha 
and Savitr, as verses to this (impelling) god had to be recited and istis performed 
every day while the horse was roaming across the land. It is possible that this 
connection also inspired the creator of the Savitr hymn translated above. The 
deity was thus again primary. The new Savitr hymn was begun with two well- 
known sdvitris, followed by other verses that are only found in the VajS and are 
modelled on the first two. While significantly occupying the first position, the 
GM is nevertheless only one of two leading, existing savitris. 


##12 Purusamedha (YV): deity principle, word principle (pra, sa and cud) 


In the Purusamedha, which in many respects resembles the Asvamedha, Savitr 
is invoked as the first deity on the third day of the ritual according to the VajS 
(SYV) as well as the Hiranyakesi-Srautasitra (HirSS [KYV]).*?° The GM is here 
used as the second of three verses accompanying oblations to the god.** All of 
them are called savitris, which again illustrates that at that time, the term was 
not yet used as the proper name of the GM. Furthermore, the GM is not recited 
at the very beginning of the Purusamedha and is not the first mantra in the 
litany.*” It is, however, the first metrical text to be recited on this day. 

The two verses surrounding the GM, which are recited when the human 
sacrifices are brought to the place of the sacrifice, are the following: 


God Impeller, impel the sacrifice, impel the lord of the sacrifice to the 
share! The heavenly Gandharva, the enlightener of the banner, shall en- 
lighten our intention, the Lord of Speech shall sweeten our prize! /1/ 
May we obtain that desirable splendor of the god Impeller, who shall spur 
on our thoughts! /2/ 

All difficulties impel away, god Impeller. Impel to us here what is benefi- 
cial. /3/** 


409 Brereton 2022: 79, n. 10. 

410 An atiratra day; see KatySS XXI 6 (tr. Ranade 1978: 550). 

411 VajS XXX 2 and HirSS XIV 6.4. 

412 Cf. Brereton 2022: 78-79. 

413. VajS XXX 1-3 (VajS XXX 1 = 1X1 = X17 = TaittS | 7.7.1 = IV 1.1.2; VajS XXX 2 = GM; 3 = 
RV V 82.5): déva savitah prasuva yajham prasuva yajnapatim bhagaya | divyo gandharvah 
ketupuh kétam nah punatu vacaspatir vajam nah svadatu | (GM) /2/ visvani deva savitar 
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The SatB only briefly comments on these three verses: “thus he [i.e., the of- 
ficiant] pleases the Impeller, and pleased, he [i.e., the Impeller] impels these 
men*** forward to him [i.e., the officiant], impelled by him [i.e., the Impeller], 
he seizes them.”**° 

The mantras used here are supposed to propitiate Savitr, who is obviously 
expected to impel the human victims to the officiant who is about to sacrifice 
them. Understandably, Gonda remarked that the recitation of the GM in this 
context, which for him “essentially is a prayer for spiritual illumination,”*’® is 
“an improper use of this prayer.’*’” As has been shown in Chapter 1 — and as one 
may already conclude from the material presented so far — there is little reason 
to think that the practitioners of Srauta ritual understood it as such a prayer at 
all. The ritual context, the combination with the other verses, and the comment 
of the Brahmana all show that the decisive factor for their inclusion was the fact 
that they contain the word pra “forward” along with a form of su “to impel” or, 


in the case of the GM, with cud “to set in motion.” 


#13 Vajasaneyin Pravargya (SYV): Upanayana? 


Originally, the Pravargya was a simple ritual in which milk was offered to the 
ASvins in a heated and glowing vessel.*** In later times, this vessel was iden- 
tified with the sun and with the god Rudra Mahavira, and the Pravargya was 
incorporated into Srauta ritual and apparently performed in the morning and 
evening of the second, third, and fourth days of the Soma Ritual.*”’ At this time, 
the Pravargya had become a more mysterious and elaborate ritual that also re- 
quired the priest or the person performing the sacrifice to undergo a very spe- 
cific initiation, the so-called Avantaradiksa. 

Interestingly, the (later) Pravargya, which may have been meant to rein- 
force the sun against the monsoon rains,*”’ has a special connection with Savitr. 
Even though it cannot be performed by and for all, it is especially mentioned 
in the Apastamba-Srautasiittra (ApSS XI 2.6-10) that it may be performed for 
a “bad Brahmin” (durbrahmana). Van Buitenen surmised that this refers to a 
Brahmin who does not regularly perform the Sandhya, and “that this particu- 


— — duritani parasuva / yad bhadram tan na asuva /3/. Cf. also the translation of RV V 82.5 by 
Jamison & Brereton 2014: 765. 

414 Lal (1971: 226) mistook them for animals. 

415 iti savitaram prinati so ’smai prita etan purusan prasauti téna prasatan alabhate | SatB XIII 
6.2.9. 

416 Gonda 1988: 79. 

417. Gonda 1988: 80. 

418 For the Pravargya in general, see van Buitenen 1968. For the Pravargya of the Kathas, 
see Witzel 2004b. 

419 Staal 1983/I: 53-54. However, the prescriptions for the time of performance are inconsis- 
tent; cf. van Buitenen 1968: 2-4. 

420 Van Buitenen 1968: 29-31. 
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lar exception is made to afford to such a one the opportunity of paying Savitar 
through the Pravargya the respect that he otherwise had neglected.’*’* How- 
ever, it is questionable whether the Sandhya was already performed by adults 
at the time when the ApSS was composed.*” 

The mantras used in the Srauta Pravargya as given in the VajS (XXXVII) 
are preceded by twenty-four preliminary verses. They also contain the GM. 
Here, the GM (VajS XXXVI 3) is preceded by the three Vyahrtis, as is also often 
the case in the Upanayana. Considering the relatedness of the Upanayana and 
the Avantaradiksa,*”’ a connection between their uses of the GM seems likely.*”* 
But since neither the SatB nor the KatySS or other Srautasittras mention them, 
it is not clear to me when and how these verses were used, or whether they 
were part of the Pravargya proper or of the preceding Avantaradiksa. 


#14 Kausitaki Prayaniyesti (RV): deity principle, word principle (pra), 
(metrical principle) 


In the Prayaniyesti, a preparatory ritual for the Soma Ritual, the deities Pathya 
Svasti, Agni, Soma, Savitr, and Aditi are one after the other addressed with var- 
ious mantras.*”° 


pos. verse deity meter poet 

1 RV X 63.15 Maruts*° tristubh Gaya Plata 

2 RV X 63.16 the gods*’’ tristubh Gaya Plata 

3 RVI 189.1 Agni tristubh Agastya Maitravaruni 
4 RV I 189.2 Agni tristubh Agastya Maitravaruni 
5 RV191.1 Soma tristubh Gotama Rahigana 

6 RV191.4 Soma tristubh Gotama Rahigana 

7 GM Savitr gayatri Visvamitra Gathina 

8 RV V 82.9 Savitr gayatri Syavasva Atreya 


table continued on next page > 


421 Van Buitenen 1968: 7. 

422 See below p. 150. 

423 See Kajihara 2002: 389-390. 

424 Cf. Lubin 1994: 205-207. 

425 See SankhSS V 5.5. 

426 This verse was associated with Pathya Svasti because it begins with the words svasti nah 
pathyasu. 

427. This verse was associated with Pathya Svasti because it follows the preceding verse in 
the original hymn and begins with the words svastir id dhi. 
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pos. verse deity meter poet 
9 X 63.10 Aditi (Earth, and Heaven) jagati Gaya Plata 
10 (AV VII 6.2) Aditi tristubh - 

Table 16 


Savitr is addressed with the GM and RV V 82.9.*”* We observe that each deity (or 
group of deities) is generally addressed with two verses of the same meter (the 
Maruts and Aditi deviate a little from the pattern), most often by the same poet 
and usually even from the same hymn. The KausB explains that these verses 
have been chosen because they mention specific words; in the case of the GM 
and the verse following it, this is the word pra “forward.”*” 

In the earlier AitB, the verses given for this litany differ slightly.*° Among 
other changes, the place of the GM is taken by RV V 82.7, which hails from 
the same hymn as the verse following it in both litanies (V 82.9). RV V 82.7 is 
another frequently reused** gayatri savitri,**” which, however, does not contain 
any of the words specified by the AitB itself (I 10 mentions pra, netr, pathi, and 
svasti).**? 


#15 Kausitaki Agnihotra (RV): deity principle? (Upanayana?) 


The use of the GM in the Agnihotra is only prescribed by the Kausitaki tradition. 
In SankhSS II 6-10, we find injunctions for the Srauta form of the Agnihotra. 
At the end of the ritual, four libations are offered into the Garhapatya fire with 
simple formulae directed at Prajapati and Agni. After these oblations, one is to 
offer another four libations into the Daksinagni, reciting the GM in three parts 
for the first three libations in a rather peculiar way: 


“That desirable [splendor] of the Impeller”; EARTH; SPEECH; 
may more and more be mine, sVAHA! 

“the splendor of the god may we obtain”; INTERSPACE; BREATH; 
may more and more be mine, sVAHA! 


428 “Who makes all these creatures hearken with his signal-call and will impel (them) forth: 
Savitar.” ya ima vi§va jatani aSravayati slokena / pra ca suvati savita //; tr. Jamison & 
Brereton 2014: 765. 

429 KausB VII 8 (tr. Keith 1920: 387-388). 

430 ©AitB 19 (tr. Keith 1920: 113). 

431 See below p. 130. 

432 Cited also in Yajurvedic texts: TaittS Il 4.11.2, MaitrS IV 12.6: 196.14, and SatB XIII 4.2.13. 
It is also cited in AitB IV 32, V 5, XIX 8; and KausB XxX 3. 

433 RV V 82.7: a4 viSvadevam satpatim suktair adya vrnimahe / satydsavam savitaram //. 
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“who shall spur on our thoughts”; sky; NAME; 
may everything be mine, svAHA!*** 


The following, fourth libation is again accompanied by a short formula directed 
at “Agni, the giver of food, the lord of food” (agnaye ’nnaddayannapataye). 

In this recitation, the GM can hardly be understood as a coherent text at 
all. Its combination with the Vyahrtis — the words bhuh, bhuvah and svah - re- 
minds one of the Upanayana, where the verse is frequently accompanied by this 
formula, sometimes also in a disjointed form. Considering that the Upanayana 
was probably also responsible for the employment of the GM in the Sandhya, 
the other famous (and otherwise unrelated) Hindu morning ritual,** it is inter- 
esting to observe that this is the only version of the Agnihotra where the verse 
is recited. In light of the fact that the mode of recitation even resembles that of 
the Upanayana and taking into account the young age of the SankhSS in com- 
parison to the other Srauta texts, it is very likely that the Upanayana did not 
only influence the Sandhya, but possibly also this Srauta form of the Agnihotra. 


#:16 Samaveda 


Contrary to the assertion of Staal,**° the GM is contained in all recensions of 
the Samaveda (SV).**’ It is used, for instance, in the Visvajit.*** Judging from 
the sources known to me, it seems clear that the focus of the tradition was on 
the gayatri, the “song-meter; and not the verse. Thus, the so-called gayatra- 
saman enjoys particular importance.*” While it is also sung with the GM, ac- 
cording to Wayne Howard, this was not the original version.**° The tradition 
only began to pay greater attention to the GM towards the end of the Vedic pe- 
riod: the Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brahmana (JaimUB), also known as the “Gayatra- 
Upanisad,”**? for instance, deals with the sd@vitri in a later addition to the text.*” 


434 SankhSS II 10.2: tat savitur varenyam bhar vag bahu bahu me bhayat svaha | bhargo devasya 
dhimahi bhuvah prano bhiyan bhayo me bhayat svaha | dhiyo yo nah pracodayat svar nama 
sarvam sarvam me bhayat svaha; also translated by Caland 1953: 39. 

435 Theearliest sources mentioning the Sandhya are the Grhyasutras; see below pp. 146-152. 

436 Staal 1986a: 56. 

437. See SV 812 and SVJ IV 3.8. 

438 PaficB XV15.5-6 (tr. Caland 1931: 433). It stands to reason that the Samavedins also used 
it in other ritual contexts. Further research is needed. 

439 For references, see Fujii 2010. The gayatri-saman was later also reused outside Srauta 
rituals proper, e.g., during a consecration ceremony according to several Paficaratra texts, 
see Hikita 2005: 173-174. 

440 Howard 1987: 162-164; cf. Howard 1983. 

441 Howard 1987: 161. 

442 See below p. 175. According to GobhGS III 3.3, the savitri is taught along with its saman in 
the context of the Upakarana; see also Kajihara 2019: 24, n. 78. 
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3. Summary 


To summarize the ways the GM was reused (as just described in detail), and in 
order to facilitate the presentation of the material, I will first focus simply on 
how and why the verse is used in a given ritual from a “synchronic” and synoptic 
perspective. Then I will contextualize the results against the chronological and 
geographical backgrounds of the relevant texts and the schools that produced 
them. In doing so, I will retrace the way the GM took through the various rituals 
and how its usage developed in the course of time. 

An analysis of all of the textual occurrences that are relevant to Srauta 
ritual shows that the fact that the GM mentions Savitr was very often the key 
factor for the history of its employment. Usually it is Savitr’s role as “initiator” 
and “impeller” that is revealed by the structure of litanies and rituals or is even 
explicitly stressed, while the notion that the GM is a prayer for light, fame, or 
inspiration is, in fact, never paid any attention at all. 

The most prominent use of the GM in Srauta ritual is that in the Agny- 
upasthana (741-4). Several texts of the KYV, SYV, and RV prescribe its recitation 
in the ritual, which could be performed daily and was particularly associated 
with the evening. The GM is consistently used in all Agnyupasthana litanies as 
the verse directed to Savitr. While most of the verses used in these litanies are 
in the gayatri meter, this is not a general rule. Thus, in this case, the fact the 
verse is in the gayatri meter was not primary. Most likely, it was not the mean- 
ing of the verse, but the mere mention of Savitr, the impeller of rituals, which 
was taken to be the most important property of the verse. 

The GM has probably been part of the Agnyupasthana ritual since the very 
beginning. While there are also some other verses that can be found in almost 
all litanies, the GM is one of two verses (the other being RV VIII 51.7) that 
are present in all of them, and it is highly improbable that these verses were 
introduced into the several versions only after they had already been assembled. 
We may even suspect that to some degree this reflects the fact that the GM was 
(or, in the course of time, came to be) seen as the “typical” savitri — or, at least, 
a very good savitri, which was not replaced or substituted as easily as other 
verses. Even though this daily ritual was optional, we may further surmise that 
the employment of the GM in it contributed much to the mantra’s becoming 
a frequently recited and well-known mantra, especially since it was used by 
Rgvedic and Yajurvedic traditions alike. 

In the Vaisvadeva (#5), the first Tertial Rite as prescribed by several texts 
of the KYV, the GM forms a pair with a verse in the jagati meter taken from 
the RV (IV 54.3). Here, the meter definitely played a role, as the entire litany 
is structured both by the order of deities as well as the meter. The creators of 
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this litany were obviously looking for a savitri in the gayatri meter (and the 
jagati meter, respectively). 

In the Soma Ritual, a litany called Vaisvadeva-Sastra is recited (746-10). 
The GM appears in various versions of this litany, usually accompanied by RV 
V 50.1 and V 82.7-9, and once by a verse from the MaitrS (I 2: 14.4-7). Together 
with the former verses, the GM is part of an introductory sequence of verses 
that in most variations of the litany remains the same, while the verses to the 
other deities (Savitr, Heaven and Earth, the Rbhus and All the Gods) vary. Savitr 
is here invoked as the first god both in the relatively stable introduction as well 
as in the beginnings of the following litanies. 

In the litanies given by the VajS for the ASvamedha (#11), we find an 
extraordinary composition. Here, the GM is the first verse in a new hymn made 
entirely of gayatri savitris, all of which are similar to the GM and the verse 
following it. While the first two verses of the hymn are taken from the RV, the 
others appear to be original to the VajS and were most likely inspired by the 
first two. The composition shows that in this case, the GM was not only used 
because it is a suitable savitri verse, but by occupying the first position, it may 
already by then have acquired a certain status. If that was the case, however, it 
cannot be observed throughout the entire SYV tradition. In the Purusamedha 
(##12) the GM is the very first verse recited on the third day of the ritual, albeit 
not the first mantra, as it is preceded by a short prose text addressed to Savitr. 

The GM is also used in the Vajasaneyin Pravargya (#13) and cited in the 
SV (#16). Unfortunately, I could not ascertain how or why it is employed in 
the Pravargya, where it is conspicuously preceded by the three Vyahrtis. Even 
though the Samavedins had a special focus on the gdayatri meter, there is no 
indication that the GM played a particular role in their litanies. Only in late- 
Vedic texts is more attention paid to the mantra. 

In the Prayaniyesti prescribed by the Kausitaki texts (#14), gayatri savitris 
were sought, and the choice fell on the GM and RV V 82.9. Here, it is interesting 
to observe that in the version of the AitB, the place of the GM is taken by an- 
other frequent gayatri savitri, which can also be found in Yajurvedic texts (RV 
82.7). This could suggest that the relative frequency or prominence of individ- 
ual verses might already have played a role at the time when this litany was 
compiled. 

The only tradition prescribing the use of the GM in the Srauta Agnihotra 
is the Kausitaki tradition (#415), where it may have been taken over from or 
inspired by the Upanayana. It is, however, impossible to draw definite conclu- 
sions. 
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4. The early history of the Gayatri-Mantra 


We can now attempt to give an outline of the development of the various ways 
the GM was employed in Srauta ritual, based on the chronology and the lo- 
calizations of the Vedic texts presented by Witzel.*** In doing so, it will not be 
necessary to consider all of the texts that are concerned with the use of the GM 
in Srauta ritual; only the earliest sources attesting to a certain way of employ- 
ment are relevant. Most Srautasiitras therefore only play a secondary role, as 
they only give prescriptions for rituals and litanies that already existed before 
them. 

In the early history of the GM, two chronological phases, each lasting sev- 


eral centuries,*** 


can be distinguished. To this division corresponds a change of 
space: the texts of the first phase were produced in different geographical re- 
gions than those from the second phase. Specifically, we observe a division into 
an early western/central phase, and a later eastern phase. To the former belong 
the texts of the Maitrayaniyas, Taittirlyas and early Aitareyins, to the latter the 
Vajasaneyins and Kausitakis/Sankhayanas. 

The first phase took place in the region Punjab and in and around the 
area between Ganges and Yamuna (the Doab; see Figure 2 on page xiii above), 
around the time of the earliest Samhitas of the KYV (c. twelfth century BCE): the 
Maitrayaniyas can probably be located in the Kuru realm,** east to the Doab 
area, where the Taittiriyas lived.**° The old MaitrS and the TaittS contain texts 
for the Vaisvadeva ritual — the earliest attested adaptive reuse of the GM in 
Srauta ritual. This is followed by the first Taittirlya Agnyupasthana litany, also 
found in the TaittS, where the GM for the first time appears as an introductory 
mantra. 

The next earliest relevant text is probably the AitB, one of the oldest Brah- 
manas,**’ on which the later KausB depends. The early parts of the AitB, too, 
were probably composed in the Kuru area, north of the Sarasvati river, in the 
same region as that of the Kathas.*** As we saw above, the (north-)western 
schools viewed it more or less consistently as a “suitable, but otherwise unre- 
markable (gayatri) savitri. Nevertheless, the GM often assumes an introductory 
function within the litanies, such as the several Vaisvadeva-Sastras. 


443 See Witzel 1987 (cf. also his summary in Witzel 1995a and 1995b: 93-97) and 1997b. 

444 The texts and rituals that came into being during the two phases continued to be used 
and performed throughout the entire Vedic period and beyond, which is why the ends 
of both phases are even harder to define than the beginnings. 

445 Witzel 1987: 178. 

446 Witzel 1987: 182. 

447 Books I-V were composed at an early date in the Punjab, see Witzel 1987: 185 and 1997b: 
322. 

448 Witzel 1987: 185. 
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The second phase took place in a more eastern region. Most important are 
the texts of the SYV: the SatB, a text of the late Brahmana period (c. eighth cen- 
tury BCE) compiled in the eastern area of Videha,*” and the Vajs, a text that was 
created around the time or even after the SatB. In the VajS, the GM is part of the 
Agnyupasthana litany, which was probably derived from an earlier (Taittiriya?) 
source. Further, the GM also appears in a rather late stratum of the text, where 
it is employed in two rather rarely performed rituals, the ASvamedha and the 
Purusamedha, as well as in the Pravargya, where its employment is unclear. 

Some time after the compilation of the VajS, the GM reappeared in the 
Prayaniyesti of the KausB, where it replaces the verse RV V 82.7 given in the 
earlier and related AitB; this usage is, however, not innovative. The latest text 
to prescribe the employment of the GM in another Srauta ritual, the Agnihotra, 
is the SankhSS, where it is, perhaps significantly, used in combination with the 
Vyahrtis, similar to the Pravargya. Like the KausB, the even later SankhSS can 
probably be located “somewhere in eastern Uttar Pradesh,’**° perhaps in Kosala, 
north of the confluence of Ganges and Yamuna.*** 

The eastern schools of the second phase were thus the first to employ it in 
a somewhat peculiar, albeit not especially innovative, way. This can be observed 
in the eastern Vajasaneyin ASvamedha, Purusamedha and Pravargya, as well as 
in the Kausitaki Agnihotra. It is significant that the GM slowly began to attain 
some kind of special status only at a comparatively late stage: as we saw above, 
the Agnyupasthana litany of the VajS, which belongs to an earlier stratum of 
the text, is the only one in which the GM is not in an initial position. 

As for texts mentioning the GM, chronological development also corre- 
sponds to a difference in region, as the relevant central/eastern texts are gen- 
erally earlier than the western texts of the Vajasaneyins and the even later 
SankhSS. But could it be that the former influenced the latter? Were the Va- 
jasaneyins, above all, familiar with the ways in which the GM was employed in 
the western schools? As Witzel has shown, this may indeed have been the case. 
At the time of the late-Vedic SatB, 


Large masses of texts were imported into the east and were made use of in 
rituals and in public brahmanical discussions. Whatever may have been in 
use in the east as Vedic ritual (perhaps an early form of the Sukla Yajurveda 
and the eastern Rgveda mentioned in SB) was now reshaped according to 
Kuru-Paficala [i.e., “western”] norms.*” 


449 Witzel 1987: 184, 194. 
450 Witzel 1997b: 320. 
451 Witzel 1997b: 336. 
452 Witzel 1997b: 330. 
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It is thus very well possible that the creators of the SatB and the VajS were 
also acquainted with the specific Agnyupasthana litanies and the Vaisvadeva- 
Sastras of the Taittirlyas and Aitareyins. 

However, it can only be speculated if and to what extent these litanies 
really influenced, for instance, the creation of the idiosyncratic “Savitr-hymn” 
recited in the ASvamedha. The Asvamedha litany differs in character both from 
that of the Agnyupasthana and the Soma Ritual; furthermore, there were other 
frequently used sdvitris (such as RV I 22.5, the verse following the GM in the 
“Savitr-hymn”) that could have been chosen. Nevertheless, the employment of 
the GM in the litanies of the more eastern schools may have done its bit: as we 
will see in the next chapter, the mere fact that the GM had been reused more 
than once before might already have been decisive. 

As we now know, the GM has not become prominent by its own merit 
as a text, but because it contains certain words (above all, savitr) and is set in 
the gayatri meter. The literal meaning of the mantra as a semantically mean- 
ingful arrangement of words was, as is most often the case in Srauta litanies, 
secondary. There are practically no allusions to the main object of the “prayer” 
(bhargas, “light, or rather: “splendor”), which was apparently only of subor- 
dinate concern for the makers of the litanies. The same holds true for dhi- 
(“thought, inspiration”), which only later happened to be etymologically con- 
nected with dhimahi, the main verb of the mantra (even though it seems that 
this pun had already inspired the use of manamahe in another s@vitri of the 
RV).*° 

While the evidence does not (yet) warrant setting up a general rule accord- 
ing to which the GM is the “foremost first verse.’ it is clear that Savitr’s being 
the impeller or initiator is perfectly exemplified in the ritual employment of this 
verse. The texts themselves assert this (#1, #12) and even project this meaning 
onto the preverb pra “forward, which is also linked with prathama “first” (#14, 
#10). 

It becomes apparent, however, that the mantra did not act “as a token of 
transitions and especially of beginnings” only in the SYV, as stated by Brereton. 
As a matter of fact, it is only the old Taittiriya (KYV) and later Kausitaki (RV) 
texts that prescribe the GM as the very first verse in the Agnyupasthana litany. 
Even in the Vaisvadeva-Sastras prescribed by the Rgvedic Brahmanas, the GM 
often assumes a leading or introductory function within its small liturgical con- 
text. The VajS, on the other hand, was compiled somewhat later, during the late 
Brahmana period (around the eighth century BcE), and possibly also under the 


influence of some of the more western schools.*** 


453 Cf. Brereton 2022: 76-77. 
454 See Witzel 1997b: 326-329. 
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The newly composed (and, in part, compiled) Savitr-hymn in the Asva- 
medha litany shows that at the time of its creation, the GM may already have 
acquired a certain renown or was, at least, comparatively well known. Consid- 
ering the age of the text, however, this status was likely preconditioned by a 
process which had first taken place in the traditions of the KYV and RV. Thus, 
the use of the GM in the VajS did not initiate the rise of the GM, but only be- 
longs to a later phase of this ascension. The use of the GM in the Asvamedha 
(and Purusamedha) is perhaps not as significant as it may seem: it must be 
remembered that the elaborate and expensive Asvamedha - in comparison to 
the Agnyupasthana, Agnihotra, or Vaisvadeva — was certainly not a frequently 
performed ritual (the Purusamedha, if it ever took place, must have been even 
rarer). 

These observations are also important for the discussion of the role the 
GM plays in the Upanayana (a Grhya ritual) according to the SatB, where it 
was apparently not yet without competitors.*”* While the Yajurvedic tradition 
certainly “was in the vanguard in shaping late-Vedic piety,’*°° as Timothy Lubin 
put it, there is no indication that it contributed much to the development of the 
GM. The use of a gayatri savitri in the Upanayana in general was also known to 
the authors of the roughly contemporaneous Katha-Brahmana, but neither this 
text nor the SatB nor the VajS specify that it is the GM that should be used in 
this ritual.*’ Even in the other parts of the SatB and the VajS, the verse is not 
(yet) treated as a mantra that is essentially different from others.*”* 

It must be stressed that in Srauta ritual in general, the GM can hardly be 
said to be special. As we observe in the litanies of other traditions, there were 
also other frequently cited and used savitris, which sometimes even took the 
place of the GM. Especially with regard to its embedding in the Upanayana, it 
would be an exaggeration to assume that the GM was the only possible choice. 
While it is tempting to project the GM’s later fame onto its “adolescence,” it 
must be remembered that in the minds of the ritual experts of the time, it was 
only one among thousands. As we will see in the next chapter, however, among 
actually reused sdvitris, the GM was, in fact, one among few, and while it did 
have competitors, its employment in Srauta ritual provided it — as well as several 
other sdavitris — with an excellent background to “go places” in Grhya ritual, too. 
The pivotal moment in the history of the GM was, without doubt, its selection 
as an initiation mantra in the Upanayana. 


455 See Chapter 4. 

456 Lubin 2005: 89. 

457. Cf. below p. 145. 

458 Interestingly, the Grhyasitras of the Taittiriyas and the SYV also do not even mention 
the Sandhya, the second most important ritual for the development of the GM; see Einoo 
1992: 59-60. 
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Selection as Initiation Mantra 


Introduction 


The upandayana (the “leading to”), or upayana (the “going to”) as it is sometimes 
also called,**’ takes place when a boy is led to his teacher to be initiated into the 
study of the Vedic texts. By undergoing this ritual, the boy enters the state called 
brahmacarya and becomes a brahmacarin, that is, “someone who is engaged 
with [learning] the brahmans (potent Vedic formulations).’**° Probably since the 
late-Vedic period — that is, sometime between 800 and 500 BcE - the initiation 
has also included the ritual teaching of a s@vitri verse that authorizes the student 
to learn the Vedic texts.*** 

In Chapter 2, we encountered what are probably the earliest passages 
touching upon this practice, the “Upanayana passages” in the SatB and the 
BrhAU.* These texts address the savitryupadesa only in passing while point- 
ing out the excellence of the gayatri meter. The first detailed prescriptions for 
the entire procedure are found in the Grhyasitras. The ritual act that these texts 
provide for is, in its basic features, always the same. As an example, here is a 
translation of the relevant passage from the Apastamba-Grhyasiatra (ApGS): 


The boy, sitting facing east, seizes with his right hand the [teacher’s] right 
foot, saying: “Teach [me] the savitri, sir!” |8| 


Then he [i.e., the teacher] recites: 


[1] “That [desirable splendor] of the [god] Impeller...” |9| - pada for pada, 
hemistich for hemistich and then in its entirety; 


[2] the Vyahrtis, singly at the beginnings or the ends of the padas, likewise 


459 The usage of the verbs upa+ni and upa+ti is quite complex, see Kajihara 2002: 8-9 and 
2016: 272, n. 1. 

460 The brahmacarin in Vedic literature has been studied in detail by Mieko Kajihara over 
the last two decades. For an overview, see also Lubin 2018a. 

461 For an overview, see also Kajihara 2019: 5-8. 

462 See above pp. 67-72. 
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before/after [the beginnings/ends of] the hemistichs, with the last one [i.e., 
the last Vyahrti] before/after [the beginning/end of] the entire verse. |11|** 


The Vyahrtis (bhur buvah svah) are combined with the verse in the different 
Grhyasitras in various ways (some omit them altogether).** All Sutras, how- 
ever, stipulate that the Upanayana involves the teaching of a sdvitri verse, for 
which reason the procedure later came to be called savitryupadesa, the “teach- 
ing of the sdvitri.” in most cases this s@vitri is the Gayatri-Mantra (though not 
in all, as we shall see). 

In the context of Grhya ritual, it is usually not too difficult to establish 
the connection between an act and the mantra(s) accompanying it.*°* In the 
case of the Upanayana and the GM, however, this connection is by no means 
obvious. Why is the god Savitr invoked in this context, a god who is otherwise 
not associated with learning or studentship at all? Why would there be a request 
for bhargas — “splendor” or “effulgence”? Besides the GM, other sdvitris were 
occasionally used as initiation mantras as well. How is their use to be explained? 

The ritual details as well as other aspects of the Upanayana have already 
been studied in many (and touched upon in even more) publications.** The 
present chapter focuses on one such aspect: the employment of sdavitris as ini- 
tiation mantras. Following on from the preceding analysis of the employment 
of the GM in Srauta ritual, it shows what principles guided the creators of the 
Upanayana in their choice of the GM and the other initiation mantras. To this 
end, it not only takes into account the Grhyasitras, but also the reuse of the 
savitris in earlier Vedic texts.*°” 

The chapter is divided into four sections: 


¢ Section 1 (pp. 114-119) sums up the current state of research. Several ex- 
planations of why the GM became preeminent are discussed. 


* In Sections 2 and 3 (pp. 119-128), select passages that concern the 
savitryupadesa in the Upanayana are revisited. The GM is compared with 


463 ApGS IV 11.8-12: purastat pratyarin asinah kumaro daksinena panina daksinam padam 
anvarabhyaha savitrim bho! anubrahiti |8| tasma anvaha tat savitur iti |9| paccho ’rdha- 
rcaSas tatas sarvam |10| vyahrtir vihrtah padadisv antesu va tathardharcayor uttamam krt- 
snayam |11|; also translated by Oldenberg, SBE XXX: 273. 

464 Cf. BharGS | 9, VarGS V 24-26, and HirGS | 2.6.10-11. Occasionally, the Vyahrtis are 
also extended by the syllable om; see BaudhGS II 5.39-40, ManGS | 22.13-14, GobhGS 
Il 10.38-40, and KhadGS II 4.21-24. About half of the Grhyasitras prescribe only the 
savitri, see KathGS XLI 20, ASvGS | 21.4-6, SankhGS II 5.9-12, JaimGS I 1: 13.1-2, ParGS 
Il 3.3-10, and KausS VII 56.8-11. 

465 See above pp. 16-17; cf. also Gonda 1977: 567-571. 

466 To mention but a few: Kane II(1) (pp. 268-312); Olson 1977; Gonda 1979b; Falk 1988 (24- 
27); Lubin 1994: 170-192 and passim; Kajihara 2002, 2004, 2014, 2016, 2019; Michaels 2006 
(pp. 93-94) and 2018; Lubin 2018a. 

467. The relative chronology of the Grhyasitras continues to be a subject of debate. A first 
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three other verses that are occasionally mentioned as its alternatives or 
substitutes. A close reading of the texts shows that there was a time when 
the verse used in the initiation ritual was yet to be determined, and had 
to be selected according to certain principles. These principles are recon- 
structed by comparing the known verses. The sources indicate that the 
key feature of the verses used was that they mentioned the god Savitr. The 
second criterion was meter: while the gdyatri meter was almost always 
preferred, we also meet with tristubh, jagati and anustubh verses. 


Section 4 (pp. 128-133) deals with the relationship of Grhya and Srauta 
ritual. It shows that the savitris used in the Upanayana are among the 
most frequent in Srauta ritual. The employment of these verses as initia- 
tion mantras is best explained not with reference to their literal meaning, 
but instead, it was the frequent use of these verses in Srauta ritual that 
account for their selection. To explain this, I propose to assume a positive 
feedback loop (a kind of “snowball effect”) in ritual practice: the frequent 
employment of a verse often lead to its being used in other rituals and 
litanies. 


comprehensive chronology was proposed by Gopal (1959: 84): first stratum: AsvGS, 
BaudhGS, ManGS, KausS, GobhGS; second stratum: SankhGS, BharGS, ApGS, ParGs, 
KathGS; third stratum: KhadGS, JaimGS, HirGS; fourth stratum: VarGS, VaikhGsS, 
AgnGS. Another chronology has been proposed by Brucker (1980: 58-59) who, rely- 
ing entirely on secondary literature, suggests the following sequence: oldest group: 
BaudhGS, BharGS, SankhGS, AsvGS; middle group: ApGS, KathGS, HirGS, VadhGs, 
ManGS, KausS, JaimGS, GobhGS, KhadGS, ParGS; youngest group: VarGS, VaikhGS, 
AgnGS. This chronology, however, has been severely criticized (see Bodewitz 1984). Lubin 
(2005: 86-87) has suggested that Sutras that begin their treatment of the Samskaras 
with the Upanayana (instead of marriage) reflect a historically late development; these 
include the BharGS, HirGS, AgnGS, and JaimGS. Others, like the ManGS and KathGs, 
may belong to an intermediate stage. Regarding absolute dates, it is generally assumed 
that the first Grhyasttras pre-date the Buddha (c. fifth century BcE) by a century or so; 
according to Bronkhorst (2011: 74), however, they were composed somewhat later, “dur- 
ing the centuries around the beginning of the Common Era.” Lubin (2013), too, surmised 
that, at least in the Ganges valley east of the Doab, the process of systemization of Grhya 
rituals may have taken place around the same time as the erection of Asoka’s edicts from 
the third century Bce. In the present study, | draw conclusions based on the uncertain 
chronology (relative as well as absolute) of individual Sutras only with extreme caution. 
| will, however, assume that they generally postdate the BrhAU (which was possibly 
composed before or around the fifth century BceE [Olivelle 2018b]) and that the VaikhGS 
and AgnGS (which were possibly composed between the third and fourth centuries CE 
[Gonda 1977: 481]) are among the latest. 
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1. State of research 


In secondary literature, speculations about the possible reasons for the fame 
of the GM and its use in the Upanayana abound. Different approaches can be 
distinguished, and I shall confine myself to a representative overview of the 
most important interpretations by modern scholars. 

The first attempt at explanation is based on the assumption that Savitr has 
always had a solar nature. For Edward W. Hopkins,*®* for instance, the “most 
holy couplet of the Rig Veda” owed its fame to the fact that the “longed-for 
glory” of Savitr (his bhargas) in later times was understood to refer to the sun. 
According to what he called its “esoteric meaning,” the GM was interpreted as 
an expression of a kind of “primitive pantheism” in which the sun was viewed 
as a kind of “All-god.’*® Similarly, Leopold von Schroeder, who was convinced 
that Savitr is a sun god,*”° remarked: “Few prayers have been said here on earth 
as often as this one, and for this reason alone the verse does not seem unworthy 
of attention. For our purpose, it is a living testimony to the sun worship of the 
Indian Aryans which has continued over thousands of years.”*”* 

While von Schroeder’s interpretation was already heavily criticized by 
Oldenberg,*”* who doubted the importance of Savitr’s solar nature, it contin- 
ued to find favor among later writers. Pandurang V. Kane, for example, tenta- 
tively speculated about the reason the GM was held in such high esteem in his 
treatment of the Upanayana: “Why the Gayatri verse (Rg. III. 62. 10) came to be 
famous it is difficult to say. Its fame was probably due to its grand simplicity and 
to its adaptability to an idealistic conception of the world as emanating from an 
all-pervading Intelligence.’*”* Therefore, “[t]he sacred Gayatri [...] is addressed 
to Savitr (the sun) and may also be interpreted as a prayer to the Source and 
Inspirer of everything.’*’* Similar opinions were also expressed before and after 
Kane.*” 

However, while some texts indeed assign a more important role to this 
deity, Savitr cannot be said to have been an all-encompassing god in the Vedic or 


468 Hopkins 1895: 46-50. 

469 Hopkins 1895: 47. 

470 Von Schroeder I: 7-8. 

471 Translation of von Schroeder I: 9: “Wenige Gebete sind hier auf Erden wohl so haufig 
gesprochen worden wie dieses, und schon darum scheint der Vers der Beachtung nicht 
unwert. Hier ist er uns ein lebendiges Zeugnis der durch Jahrtausende fortgesetzten Son- 
nenverehrung der indischen Arier.” 

472 “Daf die Heiligkeit des Savitriverses etwas mit Sonnenverehrung zu tun habe [...], 
mochte ich, soweit es sich um den Ursprung dieser Heiligkeit handelt, durchaus bestre- 
iten.”” Oldenberg 1917: 597. 

473. Kane II: 303. 

474 Kane II: 302. 

475 See, for instance, Anand 1988: 5. 
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(early) Hindu religion in general. As a matter of fact, Savitr had already declined 
in importance in the Brahmana period, where Prajapati had a much greater 
claim to the status of a universal creator god.*”° 

Others understood the GM as being above all a prayer for inspiration or 
“mental power” needed by the student: in its last pada, we read that Savitr is 
expected “to spur on our thoughts” or “to rouse forth our insights.” Oldenberg, 
for instance, took the last line of the GM as one of the most important factors 
for its use in the Upanayana (together with the fact that it invokes Savitr, an 
important point to which I will return below).*” Intuitively, of course, this is 
a very plausible explanation, for in its original context, it is indeed possible to 
interpret the GM as also being a prayer for inspiration. Yet, the host of other 
adaptive reuses of the mantra one comes across in the Grhya and Srauta texts 
makes it questionable whether this could really be the primary reason for the 
choice of the GM. Furthermore, there were other savitris used in the Upanayana 
that do not mention inspiration at all.*”* 

Somewhat surprisingly, the “inspirational interpretation” also exerted its 
influence on those who were well-acquainted with the other reuses of the verse. 
Krishna Lal (1971) traced the start of its career to the SatB, where, according 
to him, it was named sd@vitri for the first time, and to the Gopatha-Brahmana 
(GopB), where it “attained a metaphysical importance.’*” At the beginning of 
his article, after asking why the GM was chosen and what made it so popular, 
he conjectured that the common use of the mantra in the Grhyasitras was due 
to the diversity of its employment in various Srauta rituals: 


One thing is very clear from the above study that the field of employment 
of the Savitri was expanding repidly [sic] in the Vedic Sacrifices. It was per- 
haps the result of this vast field of its employment and its eminence, that 
all the Grhyasutras, irrespective of their schools, have taken this mantra.**° 


As a second reason for its popularity and importance (especially in the 
Upanayana) he asserted that it was “for the most time [...] related to the rites 
concerning intellect”***As shown above, the use of the GM in the Srauta ritual 
can indeed help us understand its use in the Upanayana. It is entirely unclear, 
however, why the various rituals mentioned by Lal should be regarded as “rites 
concerning the intellect”: among them is not only the Agnihotra (the daily fire 
ritual), the Soma Ritual, and the ASvamedha (the horse sacrifice), but also the 


476 See above p. 46. 

477. Oldenberg 1897: 480 and 1917: 64, n. 1, and p. 466; see also below p. 122. Geldner (I: 410, 
n. on verse 10) characterized it as “eine Bitte um Erleuchtung, d. h. um Inspiration” 

478 See below pp. 123-128. 

479 Lal 1971: 227. 

480 Lal 1971: 228. 

481 Lal 1971: 2209. 
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Purusamedha, the human sacrifice. In the latter ritual, the GM is used to worship 
Savitr, the “Impeller” who is obviously expected to impel the human victims to 
the sacrifice.*” 

Another explanation concerned Savitr, the deity of the GM, and his con- 
nection with a certain time of the year. According to Harry Falk, it was the time 
of the Upakarana, the “start of the term” at the beginning of the rainy season, 
which was decisive for the GM’s selection as an initiation mantra.*** Falk high- 
lighted the fact that the Upanayana and the Upakarana originally did not take 
place on the same day.*** Rather, some texts specifically prescribe an initiatory 
“probation period”*** of up to one year between the Upanayana, the first “enrol- 
ment,” and the actual start of study, the Upakarana. (A short probation period, 
was, in any case, preferred from an early date onwards.) While the latter regu- 
larly took place at the beginning of the rainy season*** on a day Falk calls the 
“Savitr-day,’ the date of the Upanayana varied. 

According to Falk, in the early Vedic period, the god Savitr was associated 
with the summer solstice and the beginning of the rainy season. Not only the 
beginning, but also the the end of one’s studies was scheduled for this period. 
Ideally however the end was soon followed by marriage, which has much clearer 
links to the role of Savitr, who is also, recall, a god of procreation.**’ As Falk 
pointed out, there are several similarities between marriage and the initiation 
to Vedic study;*** among these, in both rituals the bridegroom/teacher lets the 
bride/student step on a stone, takes her/his hand, and then utters the very same 
savitri verse (but not the GM).**? 

While this would explain Savitr’s presence in the marriage ceremony,*” 
and while the initiation ritual incorporates some elements of the marriage ritual, 


482 See above p. 99. 

483 Falk 1988: 27; cf. Falk 1986a. 

484 Falk 1988: 24-25. 

485 “[Eine] Art Probezeit,’ Falk 1988: 25. 

486 Sravanyam paurnamasyam kriyetapi vasadhyam BaudhGS III 1.2; sravanapaksa osad- 
hisu jatasu hastena paurnamasyam- BharGS Ill 8; osadhinam pradurbhave hastena 
Sravanena va SankhGS IV 5.2; osadhinam pradurbhave sravanena sravanasya AsvGS III 
5.2; osadhinam pradurbhave sravanena sravanyam paurnamdsyam sravanasya paficamim 
hastena ParGS II 10.2; varsdsu Sravanenadhyayan updakaroti KathGS |X; prausthapadim 
hastenadhyayan upakuryuh | sravanim ity eke KhadGS II] 2.14-15; varsdsu Sravanenad- 
hyayan upakaroti | hastena va | prausthapadim ity eke VarGS VIII 5; see also Falk 1988: 
24-25. 

487 Cf. above p. 45. 

488 See also Lubin 1994: 164-167. 

489 “At the impulse of the god Impeller, with the Agvin’s arms, with Pusan’s hands, | lead 
you (into marriage/brahmacarya), N.N.? devasya tva savituh prasave ’svinor bahubhyam 
pusno hastabhyam upanayamy asav iti, see ASvGS | 24.15, HirGS | 5.8, GobhGS II 10.26, 
and Gonda 1977: 566. 

490 Falk (1988: 5) also referred to the impelling force of Savitr, but apparently felt compelled 
to look for other reasons. 
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it does not mark the beginning of a procreative life stage, but of studentship — 
which is concomitant with celibacy. All of this entails a certain inconsistency, 
a paradox in fact: Why would a fertility god induce a period of chastity? To 
explain Savitr’s presence in the Upanayana, Falk resorted to a somewhat more 
speculative approach: 


As brahmacarins the students were not allowed to follow the instigations 
of Savitr to fecundity, marriage, and procreation. The Savitri, given to them 
each year anew, must be interpreted as a germ ripening to the form of the 
Veda. Once the respective Veda was completely received the student left 
his teacher, transformed himself into a “pure” and married householder** 
and, under the auspices of Savitr, then led a respected life which included 
all the possibilities this god had hitherto withheld from him.*” 


Although it has a certain logic, it is by no means obvious why the season 
in which marriages took place would also determine the choice of the deity 
addressed in the Upakarana. Savitr’s connection with the rainy season is not at 
all sure; as I have shown elsewhere, the evidence in favor of this connection is 
ambiguous at best.*”° 

There is another reason why Falk’s explanation that the use of a savitri 
points to Savitr’s role as god of marital procreation is somewhat problematic. 
While there certainly are parallels to the marriage ritual, this is only one of 
the “narratives” present in the Upanayana. As a result of his initiation, the stu- 
dent is reborn, and it is said that the teacher becomes the father of the new 
brahmacarin.*”* Thus, it is the student’s birth (or, more precisely, his ritual and 
social rebirth as a dvija) that is at the center of the occasion.*”® The very fact that 
in this way the young student is introduced with a savitri into a celibate phase 
of his life - during which he is completely devoted to his teacher — corroborates 
this. 

Lastly, there is little evidence that the Upakarana really influenced the 
Upanayana.*”° Evidently a Savitr verse is used in all versions of the initiation 
ritual.*’ Falk nevertheless argued that Savitr is not particularly important in 


491 For the concept of the “householder” (grhastha; literally “stay-at-home”) in ancient South 
Asia, see generally Olivelle 2019. 

492 Falk 1988: 33. 

493 See Haas 2020b: 158-161. 

494 See, for instance, Smith 1986b: 73-76 and Kajihara 2016: 277, n. 15. 

495 Cf. Kajihara 2002: 13 and Gonda 1980a: 378. 

496 Falk seems to suggest that the “probation period” between the arrival of the pupil some- 
time during the year and the teaching of the savitri (which, he assumes, originally only 
took place at the start of the term) corresponds to the (possible) interval between the 
Upanayana and the Upakarana. However, the evidence for such a development is more 
than scanty. 

497 See above pp. 111-112. 
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the Upanayana,*”* as he does not figure prominently in the procedure called 
paridana or “transfer. In this ritual procedure, which takes place before the 
savitri is taught, the student is put under the protection of various deities. Sev- 
eral Grhyasitras also mention Savitr as one of these deities, but never as the 
first one.*” For Falk, the corollary of this is that Savitr is not important in the 
initiation ritual (despite the fact that a savitri is taught!), but that his presence 
can be explained by way of the Upakarana and its connection with a hypothet- 
ical “Savitr-day,”° 

As I have tried to show, Falk’s explanation for the use of a sdavitri in the 
initiation ritual is somewhat problematic. With regard to the aim of the present 
chapter, it must also be noted that his article does not attempt to provide an 
answer to the question of why it was the GM that was chosen and not, as in 
the case of the savitri used in the moment of seizing the student’s hand, a verse 
which has a semantically stronger connection to the accompanying action. 

The last attempt at an explanation to be mentioned here is pure coinci- 
dence. This was put forward by Frits Staal in his article “The Sound of Religion, 
published in two parts in Numen, where, incidentally, he addressed the same 
question as Lal and Falk some years before and after him. His judgment on the 
case was devastating: 


Why was this mantra picked to play such an important and auspicious 
role? There are hundreds of mantras in the Rigveda that say something 
similar. The answer to such questions is always the same: there is no an- 
swer. [...] For some arbitrary reason, supreme significance is attached to 
it”? 


Staal’s laconic statement is, of course, based on his fundamental assumption 
that rituals and mantras are meaningless.*°’ Even though this theory cannot be 
upheld as such, the preceding chapter has demonstrated that the meaning of 
mantras as texts is indeed often secondary to their ritual employment. But is a 
reference to mere chance really the only way to explain its reuse in other texts? 
Is it really the case that the GM simply “fell from the heap like the windblown 


498 “Savitr selbst spielt beim Upanayana keine prominente Rolle.” Falk 1988: 25. 

499 Falk 1988: 25, n. 115. 

500 It should be noted that the comparatively late Jaimintya-Grhyasttra (JaimGS | 14; tr. 
Caland 1991: 25) and GobhGS (Ill 3.9; tr. Oldenberg, SBE XXX: 78) indeed mention a 
savitra ahar, or savitra kala (GobhGS III 3.13), during which the study of the Veda is 
discontinued. The term sdavitra, however, refers to the naksatra Hasta, whose presiding 
deity is Savitr. A Savitr-day, therefore, recurs every month, and not just once a year at 
the beginning of the rainy season; cf. Weber 1862: 322. 

501 Staal 1986a: 56. 

502 See above pp. 12-13. 
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seed,” a seed “that falls from a blossom and is carried through the wind until 


it settles down somewhere”*™ 


— as Staal put it? 

Incidentally, Staal expressed an assumption that many of those who have 
thought about the GM must have had, namely that there is an incalculable 
amount of other Vedic mantras that could have served in the Upanayana rit- 
ual.°°? The RV alone contains more than 10,500 verses, and the other Vedic 
Samhitas add even more to this already very large number. For reasons un- 
known, the very first verses of these collections, such as the famous agnim ile 
purohitam... of the RV, apparently did not qualify to be the mantra to inaugu- 
rate one’s study of the Vedic texts.°°° So then, why were the GM and the other 
savitris chosen? 

In the following, I will try to show that the number of eligible verses 
is sharply reduced by the fact that the initiation mantra was supposed to be 
a savitri, that is, a verse mentioning Savitr. Elaborating on a suggestion of 
Oldenberg, I will argue that it is the function of this god in post-Rgvedic rituals 
that was responsible for the fact that only verses mentioning him could be 
chosen as initiation mantras. 


2. A savitri 


As has been known for long, the word savitri did not always designate the 
verse RV III 62.10, the GM. While in later texts it (almost) always refers to 
this mantra by default, originally it could be used for any verse mentioning 
Savitr (one should for this reason be very careful not to automatically translate 


savitri with “the savitri” or even “Savitri”).°°’ Although the author(s) of the SatB 


508 


already preferred a sdvitri in the gayatri meter,’”* it is not even entirely certain 


that at the time when this text was composed this savitri was already the GM. 
The same holds true for the Katha-Brahmana (KathB), a text of about the same 


503 Staal 1986a: 56. 

504 Staal 1986a: 52. 

505 Cf., for instance, Apte 1939: 34: “[The ASvGS] nowhere specifies which ‘Savitri, (literally 
a verse sacred to the god Savitr) is meant although there are so many verses in the RV. 
sacred to Savitr.” 

506 Note, however, that they did gain some prominence in later times; see, for instance, 
VaikhGS VI 17 (tr. Caland 1929: 169-170). 

507. Cf. Kajihara 2019: 5, n. 14; see also above p. 62. 

508 Cf. SatB XI 5.4.15, translated and discussed above p. 69; see Kajihara 2019: 5-6. 
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age,? 


a savitri, is not particularly interested in the verse itself.’ 


which, while mentioning that the student is born together with (not by) 


Moreover, s@vitris in other meters were evidently used as well.°”* In Chap- 
ter 2, we observed that the late-Vedic SatB and BrhAU allude to people who use 
a sdvitri in the anustubh meter.*” In these texts, this “unorthodox” practice is 
deprecated by the authors: according to them, one should only use a sdvitri in 
the gayatri meter. Unfortunately, it is not known who the people who used the 
anustubh verse were and if they really used it the same way that others used the 
gayatri savitri. However, since the Brahmana mentions the anustubh savitri in 
the context of the Upanayana without further specifications, it seems plausible 
that there actually were some people who regularly used an anustubh savitri in 
their initiation ritual. To use a gayatri savitri — let alone the GM — has appar- 
ently not been the universally accepted norm since time immemorial. 

As a matter of fact, the use of a sa@vitri in other meters than the gayatri was 
not at all uncommon. Two other meters were quite regularly used: the tristubh, 
the commonest meter in the RV, and the jagati. Already in the (presumably) 
early Grhyasitras, we observe the practice of correlating the meter of the initi- 
ation verse with the social class or varna of the initiates.*** Two Grhyasittras of 
the Rgvedins, the SankhGS and the Kausitaki-Grhyasitra (KausGS), prescribe 
that the teacher 


teaches the Savitr verse within a year, within three nights, or immediately. 
He should recite a gayatri to a Brahmin, a tristubh to a Ksatriya, a jagati to 
a Vaisya — but only a Savitr verse (savitrim tv eva).°™* 


The assignment of certain meters to the social classes follows a well-known 
pattern that is part of a larger set of cultural, social, ritual and cosmic corre- 
spondences, studied foremost by Brian K. Smith in a series of publications.*” 
These correspondences or bandhus, which can be established on several (most 
often three) levels between various entities, actions and phenomena, are part 
of a taxonomical system that serves to organize the universe as a whole. One 
of the most important goals of this system is to classify society. Thus, each 
varna (Brahmin, Ksatriya, Vaisya) can be associated with a natural element (fire, 


509 Kajihara 2002: 276. 

510 See below p. 146; cf. Kajihara 2019: 4. As | will argue below, there were also other suitable 
gayatri savitris that could have been used. 

511 Cf. Kajihara 2019: 8-10 and 2002: 236, n. 24. 
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513 See Kajihara 2019: 8-10; cf. Kane II: 303. 

514. SankhGS II 5.4 = KausGS II 3.1-5: samvatsare savitrim anvaha | triratre | anvaksam va | 
gayatrim brahmanayanubruyat | tristubham ksatriyaya | jagatim vaisyaya | savitrim tv eva; 
cf. the translations by Kajihara 2019: 10 and Oldenberg, SBE XXIX: 66-67. 

515 Smith 1986b, 1992, 1993, 1994. See also Thite 1987; Kajihara 2019: 9, n. 31; and Gonda 
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wind, sun), a deity (Agni, Indra/Vayu, Sirya/Aditya/ Vigve Devas), a Veda (Rg-, 
Yajur-, Sama-), etc.°*® These “horizontal” correspondences often also exhibit a 
“vertical” or hierarchical structure, in which the Brahmins, the formulators of 
this system, stand at the top. 

In the case of the Upanayana, it is the number of syllables of the meter 
that is correlated to the age at which a member of one of the three classes 
may be initiated. Thus, Brahmin boys should ideally undergo the Upanayana 
between the age of eight*’’ and sixteen, corresponding to the eight syllables of 
a pada in the gayatri. For Ksatriyas, the age range is eleven to twenty-two (the 
tristubh having pddas of eleven syllables), and for Vaisyas, twelve to twenty- 
four (the jagati having pdadas of twelve syllables).°** 

Now let us return to the brief Grhyastitra passage found in the SankhGS 
and the KausGS. In my view, the supplement to the text in the two Sitras is 
telling: savitrim tv eva — “but only a Savitr verse.” This indicates that while the 
meter may vary, the verse has to mention Savitr. In this way, the text itself 
stresses the most important property of the verse. It does not specify that it 
should be a verse that perfectly fits the context in terms of its literal meaning. 
It does not even specify the verses themselves (as opposed to other instances, 
where we find unambiguous references). 

Although initiation mantras were often kept secret in later times, it is 
more than improbable that this was the reason why the verses were not named. 
Rather, the verse had to be selected from the Vedic corpus. This selection was 
far from free, however, for the verse had to be a savitri. Moreover, there can be 
little doubt that within a short period of time certain verses were established as 
standard initiation mantras. 

The insistence on a savitri may be best explained by one of Savitr’s most 
prominent ritual functions. The deity Savitr has two main functions: First, he 
is a god of procreation, fertility and abundance. However, and even though Sa- 
vitr did not lose this function completely, from the Brahmanas onwards this 
role was slowly taken over by Prajapati, the “Lord of Progeny.”*”? Second — and 
this is much more significant — he literally is the god “Impeller” who causes 
all beings to move and to rest, for instance by means of the alteration of day 


t 520 


and night.°”® His connection with morning and evening also suggests that he 


was responsible for bringing about various states of being, such as waking and 
sleeping. In Srauta ritual, Savitr is often invoked at the beginning of a ritual or 


516 See, for instance, Smith 1994: 67. 

517. That is, eight years after conception. Traditionally it may have been seven from birth for 
Brahmins, but in order to adapt to the new standard of eight, several Grhyasitras begin 
counting the years from conception; see Lubin 2018a: 103-104; cf. also Lubin 2005: 85-86. 

518 Cf. Kane II(1): 376-380 and Smith 1986b: 69-70 and passim. 

519 See above p. 46. 
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liturgy. The use of his mantras in the Srauta litanies indeed indicates that in the 
course of time his power to impel remained especially important in the ritual 
domain.*”* 

More than a century ago, Oldenberg was to my knowledge the first to 
suggest that this was one of the two reasons why a savitri was chosen in the 
Upanayana (the other being, as mentioned, that it is a prayer for inspiration): 


It is Savitr’s nature as impeller which - on a side note — is responsible 
for the fact that if someone endeavored to learn the Veda, he first directed 
his prayer to this god, “who shall rouse forth our thoughts.” Hence the 
fame of the much celebrated Savitri, the verse addressed to Savitr, which 
inaugurated the study of Veda.°” 


As we saw in Chapter 3, however, at least in Srauta ritual there is no indica- 
tion that the GM was understood as a verse about inspiration. While one could 
certainly argue that the authors of Srauta literature had little reason to allude 
to this aspect of the GM, it is nevertheless clear that it was most often appre- 
ciated merely as a perfect specimen of a savitri in the gayatri meter, and little 
more. Only its containing the words pra “forward” and (pra+)cud “to move (for- 
ward), to set in motion” was worth mentioning, because it could somehow be 
connected to Savitr. 

Savitr’s role in Srauta ritual also fits the context of the Upanayana, for this 
ritual indeed signifies a great beginning — a birth even. I would argue that Sa- 
vitr’s function as the impeller of rituals is reason enough to invoke him at the 
beginning of the study of the Veda. In a way, Vedic studentship itself resem- 
bles a sacrifice or worship ritual (yajna) and was, in fact, even designated as 
such in various texts.°”* Smith also highlighted this aspect: “[The] Upanayana 
inaugurates not only the study of the Veda but also the daily practice of fire 
sacrifice, a practice that will continue, ideally, throughout one’s life.”°’* In spite 
of the higher status that other gods like Indra or Varuna enjoyed, the fact that 
the study of Vedas can be regarded as a sacred ritual act fully justified the use of 
a Savitr verse also in the case of the Upanayana. In my view, it is not necessary 
to forage for any other reason, at least as far as the choice of a savitri in general 
is concerned. 


521 Cf. Oldenberg 1897: 479 and 1905: 256-257. 

522 Translation of Oldenberg 1894: 64, n. 2 (~ Oldenberg 1917: 64, n. 1): “Auf diesem Wesen 
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bet richtete. Daher die Berthmtheit der vielgefeierten Savitri, des an Savitar gerichteten 
Verses, welcher das Vedastudium eréffnete (Rv. III, 62, 10).” 

523 See Smith 1986b: 79-82. 
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3. The savitris 


Considering Savitr’s role and function in the Vedic religion, the use of a savitri is 
perfectly appropriate in the context of the Upanayana. The Vedic Samhitas, 
however, contain numerous verses addressed to Savitr and even more merely 
mentioning his name. How would those who were well-versed in the applica- 
tion of Vedic mantras have selected them? If we compare all of the savitris that 
were used as initiation mantras, we may be able to infer the general principles 
which led to their being chosen. 

In the regular Upanayana (for an irregular Upanayana, see below), the only 
savitri in the gayatri meter that is known to have been used is RV III 62.10. As in 
the SankhGS passage translated above,®”° the verses of the other meters often go 
unmentioned.*”° As of now, the oldest known source specifying these mantras in 
the context of the Upanayana is the relatively young Varaha-Grhyasitra (VarGS 
V 26) of the Maitrayaniya school of the KYV. The comparatively older Manava- 
Grhyastitra (ManGS), however, also specifies them, but only in the context of 
the Sandhya.*”’ All texts give RV VII 45.1 as tristubh and V 81.1 as jagati savitri. 
The anustubh savitri, on the other hand, is only specified in the ASvGS (I 22.22- 
29). I will begin with the anustubh savitri. 


3-1. The anustubh savitri 


The AgvGS (a Revedic Grhyasitra and likely one of the oldest) prescribes an 
anustubh savitri for someone who needs to undergo initiation for a second 
time. According to Kajihara, this kind of initiation was undergone by adults 
who wished to study additional parts of the Veda as part of an “extracurricular 
training.’ As such, it is particularly prominent in the Upanisads, which contain 
numerous stories about adults approaching a teacher in order to learn esoteric 
teachings unknown to them.°”* 

The AsvGS only briefly describes the procedure of the additional Upa- 
nayana without mentioning its context or purpose. After the prescriptions for 
the regular Upanayana, the text continues to give the prescriptions for the ad- 
ditional Upanayana: 


525 See above p. 120. 

526 SankhGS II 5.4; KausGS II 3.1-5; ManGS | 22.13; ParGS II 3.3,7-10 (tr. Oldenberg, SBE 
XXIX: 307); cf. also BaudhDhsS II 9.14. 

527. ManGS | 2.1-3; see below pp. 189-190. . 

528 E.g., KausU 1 1, IV 19; BrhAU II 1.14, VI 2.7; ChandU IV 4; V 11.7, VIII 7.2; PrasnU I 1; 
MundU | 2.12 (see also SatB X 6.1.2, XI 4.1.9, 4.2.20, 5.3.13, XIV 1.1.21; GopB | 1.32, 2.13, 
3.8, 3.14); see Kajihara 2016: 282-287. 
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Now for someone who has already previously approached (a teacher to be 
initiated): [... the teacher recites] “That [sustenance] of the [god] Impeller 
[is what] we desire...” [RV V 82.1; see below] as the Savitr verse.°”” 


The verse quoted by means of its first pada is another sdavitri from the RV 
(V 82.1).°*° The similarity of this verse with the GM is obvious: 


tat savitur vrnimahe vayam devasya bhojanam / 
$r4éistham sarvadhatamam tuiram bhagasya dhimahi // 


That sustenance of the god Impeller is what we desire. 
May we obtain the Apportioner’s power, the best which best confers 
wholeness!°** 


That the use of this verse is (in accordance with its use in the irregular 
Upanayana) an exception to the rule is shown by the way the AgvGS refers to 
the verse used in its prescriptions for regular Upanayana. There, the verse is 
only called savitri, which seems to leave open which s@vitri is to be used.°* 
The text also mentions, however, that the teacher should recite it pada for 
pada, hemistich for hemistich, and then finally in its entirety.*** As Kajihara 
observed, the mode of recitation in three steps indicates that it is a savitri in 
the gayatri meter; among the meters of the verses under discussion, only the 
gayatri meter has three padas, and this way of teaching and reciting the verse 
is typical for the ga@yatri savitri.°** Which gayatri savitri is to be used, how- 
ever, is not specified by the text, indicating that it is either taken for granted 
or irrelevant. The fact that the GM is the only gayatri savitri that we are cer- 
tain was used strongly suggests that the former is the case and that the author 
of the Sutra already viewed it as the standard s@vitri. The special savitri in the 
anustubh meter, on the other hand, has to be cited by way of its pratika (tat 
savitur vrnimaha iti). 


3-2. The tristubh savitri 


The tristubh sdvitri referred to in the VarGS and the ManGS,°*? RV VII 45.1, 
is the first verse in a simple hymn dedicated to Savitr, composed by Vasistha 
Maitravaruni: 


529 athopetaparvasya [...] tat savitur vrnimaha iti savitrim A&vGS | 22.22,29. For other trans- 
lations, see Oldenberg, SBE XXIX: 193 and Kajihara 2016: 284, n. 27. 

530 The AgvGS also prescribes that this verse is to be recited when the teacher pours water 
over the student’s hand; cf. Kajihara 2014: 5, n. 11. 

531 For another translation, see n. 190 on p. 50 above. 

532 Cf.n.505 on p. 119 above. 

533 savitrim anvaha paccho ‘rdharcasah sarvam A&SvGS | 21.5. 

534 Kajihara 2019: 6. 

535 See above p. 123. 
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a dev6 yatu savita suratno, antariksapra va4hamano 4$vaih / 
haste dadhano nar;ya puruni, nivesayan ca prasuvan ca bhuma // 


Let god Savitar drive here, possessed of good treasure, filling the midspace, 
journeying with his horses, 

holding many things meant for men in his hand, bringing the world to rest 
and impelling it forth.°*° 


It is very difficult to explain the use of this verse in the Upanayana on the basis 
of its meaning. The verse is an invitation for the god who is driving his chariot 
between heaven and earth and carrying all kinds of good things that he would 
bestow if he were to come. There are no specific references whatsoever to learn- 
ing, studentship, or celibacy. 


3-3. The jagati savitri 


The jagati savitri, RV V 81.1,°*’ on the other hand, begins immediately with 
inspiration. It is again the first verse of a hymn to Savitr, composed by a poet 
named Syavaéva Atreya: 


yurijate mana uta yunjate dhiyo, vipra viprasya brhat6 vipascitah / 
vi hotra dadhe vayunavid éka in, mahi devasya savitth paristutih // 


They harness the mind and they harness the insights — the inspired poets 
attentive to the lofty inspired poet. 

He distributes the oblations as the only one who knows the patterns. Great 
is the glorification of the god Impeller. 


As we can see, this verse is rather about the vipra, the “inspired poet,’ than the 
student or brhamacarya. The following verses of the hymn make clear that this 
vipra is Savitr himself.°** Of course, it cannot be ruled out that mention of the 
word dhi (“inspiration”) may have been a supporting factor: after all, both this 
and the anustubh savitri (tat savitur vrnimahe...) have some verbal resemblance 
with the GM, which may have served as a model. Moreover, based on the asso- 
ciative principle, one could also establish a connection between the vipra and 
the student. But as I argue below, other factors were far more important. 


536 Tr. Jamison & Brereton 2014: 940. 

537. As specified by the VarGS and the ManGS; see above p. 123. 

538 RV V 81.2: “The sage poet fastens all forms upon himself. He has impelled benefit to the 
two-footed and the four-footed. He has looked out across the firmament — Savitar worthy 

(sva rupa ni prati muficate kavih, pra- 

savid bhadram dvipdde catuspade / vi nakam akhyat savita varenyo, anu prayanam usdso 

vi rajati //; tr. Jamison & Brereton 2014: 764. 
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3-4. The selection of the savitri 


The savitri in the gayatri meter is often regarded as the original or “genuine” 


initiation mantra, leaving the existence of the other savitris in need of expla- 
nation. As mentioned, these sdvitris were introduced in order to mark social 
classes. While the Brahmins were always initiated with the GM, some of them 
advocated the use of sdvitris in other meters for the “inferior” Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas. In doing so, they attempted to clarify their own status. (Regardless of 
this, the Brahmin version of the ritual continued to be used for Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas as well.)**° From a Srauta perspective, these meters were, in a way, infe- 
rior or subordinate to the shorter gayatri. Thus, in these cases the use of savitris 
set in meters other than the gayatri meter was the result of a later ritual adap- 
tation. 

This observation, however, does not explain how the mantras were se- 
lected. Even if the gdyatri savitri was the first one to be employed in the 
initiation ritual — though this is not at all certain when considering that the 
gayatri savitri is first mentioned in contrast to the anustubh savitri — this would 
only mean that it set the standard for the choice of other mantras. There is little 
reason to assume that those who modified the ritual did so according to princi- 
ples that were entirely different from those who created it in the first place. In 
other words, both the creation and the modification of the ritual were probably 
based on similar principles, because they were carried out by the same group of 
highly specialized priests. As we will see below, in the case of the Upanayana, 
the texts indeed provide some support for this theory. 

We will now continue by comparing the GM, the anustubh savitri (pre- 
scribed in the AsvGS), the tristubh savitri, and the jagati savitri (both known 
from the VarGS and the ManGS). What these four verses have in common is 
the following: 


¢ They are all originally from the RV. 


* They are the first verses of their hymns in the RV. Even the GM was orig- 
inally the first verse of a brief hymn to Savitr that only later came to be 
part of the composite hymn RV III 62.°** 


¢ Their hymns are exclusively dedicated to Savitr. Even though other gods 
are sometimes mentioned, it is clear that they are Savitr-hymns, both in 
view of their content as well as their attribution in Katyayana’s index of 
Rgvedic hymns, the Sarvanukramani (Sarv.). 


539 Gonda 1980a: 379; cf. also Parpola 1998: 206, n. 126. 
540 See Smith 1986b: 67-73 and Lubin 2018a: 104-107. 
541 See Jamison & Brereton 2014: 553; cf. above pp. 43-44. 
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- Savitr is the only deity mentioned in the verse. (The word bhaga, the “Ap- 
portioner,’ which is mentioned in the anustubh savitri, is most probably 
only an epithet of Savitr, and can in any case be understood as such.)°” 


- Excepting the mention of dhi in the gdyatri and jagati sdvitri, the verses 
hardly address the elements or topics central to the initiation ritual (stu- 
dentship, celibacy, learning, birth or rebirth, initiation itself). At any rate, 
they were not composed for this purpose, nor adapted to it. 


We must not assume that the similarities between the four verses directly 
represent the principles that guided their selection, for they could also be a 
product of chance (as per Staal). But if we at least accept the criterion that all 
initiation mantras have to be sdavitris, the possibility of searching the Vedic cor- 
pus for suitable candidates opens up. This was in fact done in preparation for 
this study. In collecting the possible candidates, however, I restricted myself to 
those verses that originally stem from the RV and directly address Savitr or as- 
sign a prominent position to him. Of course, a priest could also have selected a 
savitri that only mentions Savitr in passing, but I consider that somewhat un- 
likely. Even in later times, the s@vitri in the Upanayana always was a “pure” or 
“full-fledged” savitri.°** 

Surprisingly, the assumption that the number of candidates must be very 
large does not prove true. First of all, according to Sarv.,°** only eight hymns 
are entirely dedicated to Savitr.°*? Apart from these, there are another seven 
hymns containing verses explicitly dedicated to Savitr.°** According to my 
count, there are in sum only ninety-two verses in the RV matching the two cri- 
teria (savitri; Rgvedic verse) mentioned above.**’ Forty-five of the ninety-two 
svitris are in the tristubh meter; twenty are gayatris; twenty-two jagatis; and 
four anustubhs.°*® 

Furthermore, of these verses, one is a pankti, a comparatively rare meter 
which, we may surmise, would never have been used in the Upanayana. The 


542 Seen. 161 onp. 44 above. 

543 See below p. 132. 

544 See Sharma 1977: 105. 

545 RV II 38: tristubh; |V 53: jagati, 54: jagati (except the tristubh in verse 6); V 81: jagati, 82: 
gayatri (except the anustubh in verse 1); VI 71.1-3: jagati, 71.4—-6: tristubh; VII 45, X 149: 
tristubh. 

546 RV I 22.5-8: gayatri; 24.3-5: gayatri, 35.1c: jagati, 2-11: tristubh; Ill 62.10-11: gayatri; 
VII 38.1-6 tristubh; 1X 67.25: dvipada gayatri; X 139.1-3: tristubh. In (at least) two cases, 
the groups of verses were originally separate hymns in the gayatri meter (I 22.5-8, cf. 
Oldenberg |: 17; and II] 62.10-11, cf. Jamison & Brereton 2014: 553 and above pp. 43-44). 

547 In order to be exhaustive, | have also included several verses not listed in the Sarv. 

548 anustubh: V 50.1-3, 82.1; gayatri: | 22.5-8, 24.3-5; II1 62.10-12; V 82.2-9; IX 67.25; X 158.2; 
Jagati: | 35.9; IV 53.1-7, 54.1-53 V 81.1-5; VI 71.1-3; X 100.3; tristubh: | 35.2; 1 35.3—-8, 35.10- 
115; Il 38.1-115 111 54.11, 56.6; IV 14.2, 54.6; VI 50.8, 71.4-6; VII 37.8, 38.1-3, 6-7, 45.1-4; X 
34.13 36.14; X 149.1-5. 
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number can thus be reduced to ninety-one. Taken together, the ninety-one el- 
igible verses do not even comprise 1% of the RV. What needs to be explained 
now is why the four savitris presented above, which we are sure were used as 
initiation mantras, were chosen from among the ninety-one candidates. In or- 
der to reconstruct a possible causal chain, I propose that we consider the reuse 
of the s@vitris in Srauta ritual. 


4. The ritual-historical background 


It is well known that Srauta literature largely pre-dates the Grhyasitras, which 
inform us about domestic ritual.**” The Grhyasitras often presuppose the ex- 
istence of the Srautasiitras and usually cite their verses from the Samhita they 
belong to. This makes it a priori likely that Srauta ritual influenced domestic 
ritual, which was sometimes even thought to be “a reduced form of the Srauta 
practice.”°°° 

However, while the codification of domestic ritual in the Grhyasitras is 
generally posterior to that of Srauta ritual, it is clear that domestic ritual must 
have existed since ancient times, even if we do not know exactly in what form.**” 
This is perhaps especially true for the Upanayana,*”’ which is also mentioned 
in the AV and the SatB.°* It is, therefore, not to be taken for granted that 
only Srauta ritual could have influenced domestic ritual and not the other way 
round,** and it is (at least in theory) possible that the use of the sdvitris in the 
Upanayana somehow had an effect on the development of the Srauta litanies.°*° 

This issue cannot be completely resolved here. Nevertheless, there are 
some reasons that corroborate the idea that in the case of the Upanayana, 
Srauta ritual was indeed primary. Even if the origins and precursors of the 
Grhya rituals remain largely in the dark, it is clear that at some point it was 
revised by Brahmins who were proficient in the Srauta texts (and, as a conse- 


549 Gonda 1977: 478; cf. Lubin 2005: 82-83. 

550 Lubin 2016a: 592; cf. Lubin 1994: 149-151. 

551 See Smith 1986a: 79-81. 

552 Cf. Lubin 1994: 168. 

553. E.g., in AV XI 5 and SatB XI 5.4; see also Kajihara 2002, 2004, 2009, 2014 and 2019. Dis- 
missing the evidence from the BrhAU as late (p. 151) and ignoring the AV altogether, 
Bronkhorst (2016: 140-156) argued that the initiation ritual was in fact invented at the 
time of the Grhyasttras towards the final centuries before the beginning of the Common 
Era. For the present discussion, this theory is only of secondary relevance and will there- 
fore not be discussed further; it should be pointed out, however, that most of the passages 
he discussed are concerned with irregular forms of the Upanayana; see above p. 123. 

554 As was assumed, for instance, by Apte (1939: 15) in his examination of the Rgvedic 
mantras in the AsvGS. 

555 Cf. my remarks on one form of the Srauta Agnihotra, see above p. 102. 
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quence, to a great extent in Srauta ritual):5°° While some mantras are peculiar 
to Grhya ritual, others, like the sdvitris used in the Upanayana, were clearly 
taken from the Vedic Samhitas. This, of course, could only be done by specialists 
who knew the Srauta texts and Srauta ritual. Because of their training, these 
experts would have been likely to also draw upon “Srauta principles” when 
incorporating Srauta material into Grhya ritual.°*” 

In Srauta ritual, the sdvitris are most often combined with other verses 
than those that follow them in the Rksamhita; moreover they are embedded 
in litanies that are not exclusively dedicated to Savitr. Evidently, the sdvitris 
here are several among many; furthermore, they are used in various rituals and 
cannot be associated with a single ritual purpose.’** In fact, it was very often 
the meter in which the verses are composed and the deity mentioned in them 
that were taken to be their most important characteristics. 

In some cases, we also observe these principles in other Grhya rituals than 
the Upanayana. A few examples can illustrate this. According to the SankhGS, 
the GM should be recited when a mantha or “potion” is mixed, preceded by the 
verse RV V 82.1 (tat savitur vrnimahe...), a very frequently used sdvitri in Srauta 
ritual, and then followed by other formulae.**” According to the Chandogya- 
Upanisad (ChandU),*°° only RV V 82.1 is to be recited, in between taking sips 
of the mixture. In an obviously related procedure described in the BrhAU, a 
combination of the padas of the GM, the RV verses I 90.6—8, and the Vyahrtis 
is to be recited, again while drinking the mixture.**' While the BrhAU (which 
has the GM) is for the most part somewhat earlier than the ChandU (which 
has the verse RV V 82.1), this can hardly be taken as evidence that the GM was 
in any way primary in this context (the later SankhGS even places RV V 82.1 
first). Rather, it must have been a rather common practice across Vedic schools 
to use (frequent) gayatri savitris in the context of preparing or consuming a 
“magically” potent mixture.°” 


556 Cf. Lubin 2013: 39, who surmised “that the Grhyasitras were priestly efforts to appro- 
priate and ‘Vedicize’ widespread customary practices”; see also Lubin 1994: 148-149. 

557. For the sources of mantras in Grhya ritual, see Gonda 1977: 571-581. 

558 See Chapter 3. 

559 See Oldenberg SBE XXIX: 145, n. on SankhGS VI 4.1; for RV V 82.1, see also below p. 130. 

560 ChandU V 2.7 (tr. Olivelle 1998: 233). 

561 BrhAU VI 3.6 (tr. Olivelle 1998: 153): RV III 62.10a — | 90.6 — bhiath svaha — III 62.10b - 
1 90.7 — bhuvah svaha - \I| 62.10c — | 90.8 - svah svahd. The text then reads sarvam ca 
savitrim anvaha | sarvas ca madhumatir aham evedam sarvam bhiyasam bhar bhuvah svah 
svaheti “He recites both the Savitr verse in its entirety and all those [verses] that contain 
[the word] “honey” (madhu). [He then recites] “May / become this whole (world) here - 
EARTH, INTERSPACE, SKY — SVAHA!”” 

562 Inthe much later Kausika-Sutra (KausS | 9.7; tr. Caland 1967: 42), it is recited together 
with the hymn AV | 6 (Sam no devir...) before and after the santigana in order to produce 
§antyudaka or “appeasement water”; cf. Geslani 2018: 37, 100; Gonda 1980a: 131; Bahulkar 
2011: 28-29; and Sumant 2013: 140. 
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The same principle was also applied in another case: According to the 
Kathaka-Grhyasitra (KathGS XLIX), in the ritual worship of the lunar stations 
(naksatrayajna), one verse is to be recited for each station. Neither the stations 
nor the deities associated with them are mentioned in the text; however, they 
can easily be inferred from the structure of the list. The lunar station Hasta, 
with which Savitr is associated, is worshipped with the GM.°® In both cases, it 
is — just as is often the case in the Srauta rituals - merely the deity principle 
that was decisive. No special role is attributed to the GM or to its meaning as a 
text. 

I would argue that the Srauta principles detectable in these rituals were 
also applied in the case of the Upanayana. When the savitris were incorporated 
into this ritual, this was done by experts who were firmly anchored in a Srauta 
ritual mindset. But why exactly did those specialists select the attested savitris? 


4.1. The frequency of the savitris in Srauta texts 


In order to see what place the eligible savitris of the RV have in Srauta ritual, I 
counted the mentions of the ninety-one sdavitris in twelve Srauta texts.°* This 
made it possible to determine the relative frequency of those verses that were 
cited or reused at least once. As it turns out, about half of these verses can only 
be found the RV; they are listed in footnote 565.°° 


RV meter mentions 
III 62.10 (tat savitur...) gayatri 17 

V 50.1 (visvo devasya...) anustubh 17 

V 81.1 (yurijate mana uta...) jagati 17 

I 24.3 (abhi tva deva...) gayatri 12 

V 82.4 (adya no deva...) gayatri 10 

V 82.1 (tat savitur vrnimahe...) anustubh 9 

V 81.2 (visva rupani prati...) jagati 8 

V 82.7 (a visvadevam...) gayatri 8 

I 22.5 (hiranyapanim utaye...) gayatri 7 


table continued on next page > 


563 Cf. Haas 2020b: 168, n. 45. 

564 RV, AitB, AitA, KausB, AV, SV, VajS, SatB, TaittS, TaittB, MaitrS, KathS. The Kanva re- 
censions of the VajS and the SatB and the Paippalada recension of the AV have not been 
considered separately. The complete list of passages is given in Appendix 3 (see pp. 285- 
286). 

565 The following verses occur only in the RV: I 24.4—-5, 35-3, 6; II 38.2-9; II] 54.11, 56.6, 62.11- 
12; IV 14.2, 53.3-4, 6, 54.5-6; V 50.2-3 (5: panikti), 81.4—5, 82.2-3, 6, 8; VI 50.8, 71.2, 5; VII 
37.8, 38.1-2, 3, 6, 45.2, 4; X 100.3, 149.1-2, 4-5, 158.2, 34.13, 36.14. 
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— table continued from previous page 


RV meter mentions 
VI 71.1 (ud u sya...) jagati 6 
VI 71.3 (adabdhebhih savitah...) jagati 6 
VI 71.6 (vamam adya savitar...) tristubh 6 
VII 38.7 (Sam no bhavantu...) tristubh 6 
VII 45.1 (a devo yatu...) tristubh 6 
IX 67.25 (ubhabhyam deva...) gayatri 6 
I 35.2 (a krsnéna rdjasa...) tristubh 5 
V 81.3 (ydsya prayanam anu...) jagati 5 
V 82.9 (ya ima visva...) gayatri 5 
IV 53.1 (tad devasya savitur...) jagati 4 
V 82.5 (visvani deva savitar...) gayatri 4 
IV 54.1 (abhi devah savita...) jagati 3 
VI 71.4 (ud u sya...) tristubh 3 
I 22.7 (vibhaktaram havamahe...) gayatri 2 
I 22.8 (sakhaya @ ni...) gayatri 2 
I 35.4 (abhivrtam kféanair...) tristubh 2 
1 35.11 (yé te panthah...) tristubh 2 
II 38.1 (ud u sya...) tristubh Z 
II 38.10 (bhagam dhiyam...) tristubh 2 
IV 53.7 (agan deva rtubhir...) jagati 2 
IV 54.3 (dcitti yac cakrma...) jagati 2 
VII 45.3 (sa ghd no...) tristubh 2 
I 22.6 (apam napatam 4vase...) gayatri 1 
1 35.5 (vi janan chydavah...) tristubh 1 
1 35.7 (vi suparno...) tristubh 1 
1 35.8 (astau vi akhyat...) tristubh il 
1 35.9 (hiranyapanih savita...) jagati 1 
I 35.10 (hiranyahasto asurah...) tristubh 1 
II 38.11 (asmabhyam tad divo...) tristubh 1 
IV 53.2 (divé dharta...) jagati 1 
IV 53.5 (trir antariksam...) jagati il 
IV 54.2 (devébhyo hi...) jagati 1 
IV 54.4 (na pramiye savitur...) jagati 1 
X 149.3 (pascédam anyad...) tristubh 1 


Table 17: The most frequently cited/reused Rgvedic sdavitris 
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This table shows that even among this small selection the GM is among the most 
frequent, together with V 50.1, which is the most frequent anustubh verse, and 
V 81.1, the most frequent jagati verse. The other three verses discussed above 
are not far behind: V 82.1 is ranked sixth, and VII 45.1 belongs among the most 
frequent tristubh verses. While the counts will inevitably be different depending 
on the sources used, the frequent use of these verses clearly shows that they 
were well-known among the sdvitris. Even if we are concerned with a rather 
small scale, a count of seventeen or even six is rather much compared to a count 
of two, one, or zero, considering that in total, twenty-two sdavitris were reused 
once or twice, while forty-eight were not reused at all. 

With regard to the supremacy of these verses in the Upanayana, some addi- 
tional observations can be made. The two verses that are third and fourth in rank 
(RV V 50.1, I 24.3) - the “competitors” of the anustubh and the gayatri savitris 
actually used as initiation mantras — both occur in Rgvedic hymns that are not 
exclusively dedicated to Savitr. In fact, V 50.1 does not even mention Savitr di- 
rectly, but addresses him as god “Leader” (netr).°*° The verse has been tradition- 
ally interpreted to be directed at Savitr because apparently, he is also referred 
to in the previous hymn of the RV.°*’ Thus, we could have already ignored it 
according to the principles presented above. 

A detailed study of these and the other verses could reveal the ways they 
have taken on their journeys through the variegated Vedic rituals and texts. For 
the GM, this has been done in the preceding chapter, which illustrated how this 
savitri repeatedly found its way into the Srauta litanies. As that chapter also 
showed, achieving such results is very labour-intensive. Here it must suffice to 
observe that they attracted some attention in a ritual domain largely indepen- 
dent and for the greater part even prior to the domestic rituals to which the 
Upanayana belongs. 

But while we cannot investigate the other verses here, a brief note on some 
later developments is in order: Some of the other “prominent” savitris came to be 
used in the Upanayana as well. In his commentary on ManSm II 38, Medhatithi 
(c. tenth century cE) prescribes RV I 35.2 (a krsnéna rdajasa...) as tristubh and 
V 81.2 (visva riipani prati...) as jagati savitri. In Devapala’s commentary (c. 11. 
century CE)’** on KathGS XLI 20, we also find VI 71.3 (adabdhebhih savitah...) 
as jagati savitri.°® All of these verses can be found in the table above, and some 
of them are comparatively frequent. Thus, even more than thousand years after 
the Grhyasttras we can see that verses were apparently chosen according to 


566 Cf. above p. 93. 

567 See above p. 93. 

568 See Dreyer 1986: xxx. 

569 See Caland 1925: 174-175. 
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Srauta principles. (Needless to say that none of these verses points in any way 
to the Upanayana in terms of their literal meaning.) 

Apart from these verses, however, we also observe other developments: 
Brahmanabala, an author belonging to the early medieval period who also com- 
mented on the KathGS, prescribes VajS XVII 74 (tam savitur varenyasya...) to be 
used as tristubh savitri (and RV V 81.1 as jagati).*’° This verse, which is clearly 
playing with the wording of the GM, is original to the VajS and cannot be found 
in the RV. Yet again, it is a savitri verse whose text has no obvious reference to 
the initiation ritual itself. 

But let us return to the sdavitris attested in the Grhyasttras. Although two 
of them contain a casual reference to a topic relevant to the Upanayana by men- 
tioning dhi, their salient frequency in Srauta ritual indicates that this might only 
have been a supportive factor. It certainly does not explain their frequency out- 
side the Upanayana, where a reference to inspiration would seldom be expected. 
But is it really only their frequency in Srauta ritual that was responsible for their 
being incorporated into the Upanayana? Why would the textual frequency of a 
verse influence its use in later rituals? In order to explain the observations made 
above, I propose to consider the ritual practice. 


4.2. The “snowball effect” 


How exactly the early Vedic branches and schools created their litanies and 
collections is difficult to reconstruct.°”’ It certainly was an extremely complex 
process in which not only ritual, poetic, and aesthetic principles played a role, 
but also political and geographical conditions.*” In any individual case, many 
criteria determined the choice of a verse: the meter in which it was composed, 
the mention of a deity or certain words, the poet or Rsi with which it was asso- 
ciated, its previous reuse in other contexts, and so on.*”* 

Thus, the distribution of verses in the Vedic corpus results from an ex- 
tremely large number of individual decisions. These decisions must often have 
been made unconsciously: after all, it is unlikely that the creators of the litanies 
in each and every case examined the entire Vedic canon to find the verse that 
best met their criteria. We have to assume a certain degree of arbitrariness. This 
arbitrariness, however, did not depend on chance, but was most likely influ- 
enced by factors not apparent at first sight. Apart from the manifest properties 
of a verse itself, there were other factors that influenced the creators of the 
Srauta litanies; among them, aesthetics and frequency. 


570 See Caland 1925: 275. 

571 See Witzel 1997b: 285-288. 

572 For the “political” aspect in the creation of Srauta liturgies, see Proferes 2003. 
573 See above pp. 13-18. 
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In order to explain the general distribution of verses across the texts cod- 
ifying the Vedic rituals, | assume a kind of “snowball effect”” As is known, in 
Srauta ritual, the priests of the different Vedas work together. During their rit- 
ual activities, they often listen to the litanies of the other priests (as well as 
to their own, of course). In this process, they would hear some mantras more 
often than others. Even if many priests know their own mantra collections in 
their entirety, the more or less frequent recitation (or singing) of a specific verse 
must, presumably, leave a certain impression in their minds. The perceived im- 
portance or power of a ritual as well as its frequency possibly play a role as 
well. When the priests set themselves the task of creating a new litany or when 
foraging for a verse accompanying a ritual action, they are much more likely to 
pick a verse that they had already heard or recited many times in the past. 

By way of a positive feedback loop, the process of reciting and listening 
then builds upon itself. Like a rolling snowball that grows larger as it picks 
up more snow, a single mantra can pick up more of the “matter” it consists of: 
sound. This increases its sonic (and mental) presence, so to speak, and eventually 
leads to its being used more often than others. A similar process must, in fact, 
already have taken place when the Samhitas themselves were created.*”* 

While the snowball effect does not fully explain the complex processes that 
may influence the selection of mantras during the creation or modification of 
a ritual, it nevertheless provides additional help in understanding how Srauta 
liturgies were created. As the case of the s@vitris in the Upanayana shows, there 
is indeed a correlation between the relative frequency of the savitri used in the 
Srauta litanies and their employment in the Upanayana, where preference was 
given to verses that were comparatively well known from various Srauta rituals. 
Nevertheless, one question remains unanswered. Why were these mantras so 
frequently employed in the first place? When did the snowball start rolling? At 
least with regard to the GM, there have been attempts to answer this question, 
which I will briefly address in the following. 


4.3. The Gayatri-Mantra in the Rksamhita 


There are some indications that the GM was already a special verse in the RV, at 
least to a certain degree. As Brereton observed, the position of the verse within 
its hymn (RVIII 62) might be significant:*’* first, the general purport of this 
hymn is to again promote the creation of simple hymns. Second, the GM is 
roughly at the center of the hymn, a “key position.” Third, the books of the RV 


574 Cf. Witzel 1997b: 275: “[S]ome of the Rgvedic Mantras apparently were so well known to 
all of them [i.e., the Vedic priests] that they could be taken over into all of the four Vedic 
Samhitas; the exact process is not known so far.” 

575 See Brereton 2022: 75-76. 
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are sometimes concluded by composite hymns “that represent a ritual summing 
up (in the case of Rgveda 2.41) or a reflection on ritual (in Rgveda 4.55).’°”° The 
hymn RV III 62, too, is at the end of its book and may therefore have functioned 
as a ‘climax.’ Brereton further observed that the GM was probably the source of 
inspiration for verbally similar, but later verses in the RV (V 82.1 and I 159.1,5). 

The central or “omphalos” position of RV III 6.10-12 was also emphasized 
by Jurewicz (2021). According to her, the GM, “which begins the second set of 
three trcas, could have been seen as the climax of the poem and because of that, 
it could have been chosen as the anchor activating the whole hymn.” In her 
paper, she reconstructed the coherence and meaning of this hymn, which in her 
interpretation represents the process of cognition: one after the other, the lyrical 
I of the poet is identified with the various deities mentioned in the stanzas. 
According to Jurewicz, the objects of desire mentioned in the text, such as prizes, 
plenitude, etc., are to be understood metaphorically and refer to cognition and 
inspiration. In the climactic triplet dedicated to Savitr (RV III 62.10-12), this 
quest has come to an end, as the poets are now “driven by insight” (dhiyésitah). 

Both Brereton and Jurewicz were cautious in their conclusions and did 
not claim that the GM became famous only due its position or meaning in the 
RV. Clearly, neither of these factors are sufficient to completely explain its later 
rise and spread. However, the GM might have been just special enough to be 
reused in Srauta ritual, from where it could eventually spread to Grhya ritual.*”* 
It seems impossible to trace the career of the GM further back than this. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has argued that the GM’s employment as the primary initiation 
mantra of the Upanayana is not to be explained by reference to semantics. There 
is no indication that it was chosen because it encapsulates a kind of monothe- 
ism, henotheism, or pantheism in which the deity Savitr is the principal deity. 
Not even his identification with the sun seems to have played a role. The inter- 
pretation of the GM as a prayer for inspiration is not alluded to in any Srauta 
or Grhya text. The existence of other initiation mantras that are not concerned 


576 See Brereton 2022: 76. 

577. Jurewicz 2021: 163. 

578 Whether or not the fact that its author was Visvamitra, who since the Sanskrit Epics 
has been known for having transformed himself from a Ksatriya into a Brahmin, had 
any influence on the mantra, is difficult to determine. It might have been just the other 
way round: Sathaye (2015: 36) remarked that the GM’s “popularity has undoubtedly 
contributed to Visvamitra’s own continued celebrity while other Vedic figures have faded 
into obscurity.” 
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with Upanayana-related topics corroborates the view that the meaning of its 
text was not a decisive factor. 

To interpret the mantra as a preparation for marriage (following stu- 
dentship) is a somewhat forced explanation, too. While there are certain 
similarities in both ceremonies, the teaching of a sdavitri is peculiar to the 
Upanayana. However, Falk’s underlying assumption that the most important 
thing about the GM was that it mentions the god Savitr is evidently correct. 
As we have seen in Section 2, this is not only the common characteristic of all 
initiation mantras in the Upanayana, but even emphasized in the AévGS.*”” 

The existence of various sd@vitris has long been known, but has never been 
considered in explaining how the GM began to attain prominence. Due to its 
much more widespread use, the teaching of sdvitris other than the GM in the 
gayatri meter was above all understood as a ritual adaptation: the presence of 
these sd@vitris can easily be explained by their association with the three varnas 
or social classes. But it has not been recognized that they are part of a more 
general, implicit scheme that limited the choice of the initiation mantra. As I 
argued in Section 3, the employment of several sdvitris reflects the fact that 
there must have been a time before the Grhyasiitras when the verse had not 
yet been determined, but had to be selected according to certain principles: (1) 
explicit mention of Savitr; (2) dedication exclusively to Savitr; (3) appropriate 
meter; and (4) being the first verse in (5) a Rgvedic hymn dedicated to Savitr. 

Even if one only applies the first, most important principle, to the Rk- 
samhita (as was done in Section 4), it turns out that not even a hundred verses 
were eligible. A statistical analysis of the occurrences of these verses in Srauta 
ritual provides some help in understanding why a few of them found their way 
into the Upanayanaa. In Srauta ritual, which in this case presumably influenced 
domestic ritual (and not the other way round), the Upanayana savitris appear to 
be among the most frequently cited and reused savitris. The correlation of their 
frequency and their independent employment in the Upanayana can hardly be 
a coincidence. 

Ihave suggested that this development was due to a kind of snowball effect. 
Verses that are reused comparatively often are more likely to reappear in other 
places as well, which is the result of a process in which the repeated recitation 
of certain verses made an impression on the minds of the reciters. When a new 
mantra was sought, as in the case of the sdavitris, the creators or modifiers of 
the rituals were prone to use a mantra that they had often heard and/or recited 
in the past. 

By studying their frequency in Srauta ritual, we can now observe that not 
only the GM, but also other sdvitris indeed “fell from the heap like the wind- 


579 See above pp. 123-124. 
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blown seed.”*®° We can also see, however, that there was not only one big “heap” 
of of 19,000 verses, but several; for instance, the heap of savitris. Furthermore, 
the seeds or verses that were “on top” of this heap were more likely than others 
to be carried away and to settle down in another place. 


580 Staal 1986a: 56. 
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Status in Early Hinduism 


Introduction 


In Chapter 41 argued that a savitri was sought to inaugurate Vedic studentship 
due to the fact that Savitr was often invoked at the beginning of rituals and 
litanies in Srauta ritual. While occasionally savitris in other meters were pre- 
scribed as well, the gayatri was always considered primary. The Gayatri-Mantra 
was selected from a variety of sa@vitris because it was already frequently reused 
in Srauta ritual. It is likely that the GM was the first gayatri sdvitri to be chosen 
in this way, even though the earliest sources are surprisingly unspecific in this 
regard. 

Later developments show that the employment of the GM as an initiation 
mantra was a pivotal event in its history. As it became the mantra that makes a 
person a full member of the arya society, it also became important outside the 
liturgical and ritual domains. The mantra was praised in increasingly higher 
terms, and was soon understood to be a quasi-divine entity. Several centuries 
after it had been integrated into the Upanayana, it had become so highly revered 
that the author of the famous ManSm (vulgo Manu) concluded that “nothing is 
higher than the sdavitri” (savitryds tu param nasti).°** The eminence ascribed to 
the mantra not only led to the creation of the so-called modified GMs, but it 
also rendered it possible to call other texts savitri, even though they had no 
resemblance to the GM whatsoever.**’ The central role the mantra played in the 
Brahminical cult was also recognized by Buddhist authors.** 

The aim of this chapter is to explore how and in what sense the GM 
achieved this status. The period to be investigated ranges from the end of the 


581 See below p. 161. 

582 Thus, the four verses in MBh IIXX 5.47-50 are called Bharatasavitri, that is, “the verse(s) 
concerned with the Bharatas (or the Mahabharata), which verse(s) is especially sacred 
like the Savitri” Kajihara 2019: 27. The Siva-Dharmasastra (SivDhS VIII 91-95: 99.22-31) 
also knows of a gosdvitri, a “savitri for cows,” but does not explicitly specify a mantra that 
would be similar to a savitri, which might suggest that the mantra given in the preceding 
text (81-89) is meant as a sdvitri. Interestingly, neither of the two “savitris” shows any 
resemblance with the GM. 

583 See Shults 2014: 114-120 and Kajihara 2019: 27-29; cf. also Bausch 2015: 53-54. 
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Vedic era, usually (and somewhat arbitrarily) dated to the fifth century BCE, up 
to approximately the second or third century cE, the time when the ManSm 
was composed.°** The main sources examined for this analysis are the religious 
manuals produced in that period, that is, the (early) Grhyastitras, Dharma- 
sutras as well as the ManSm.°* Significantly, the GM does not appear as an 
independent goddess in these texts (unlike other deities such as Indra, Visnu, or 
Siva). While a small number of other texts from the same period already show 
first traces of a personification and divinization of the GM,°**° in my view, the 
absence of a mantra goddess in the ritual and Dharma literature reflects the fact 
that the GM had not yet (and consistently) come to be conceived of as a deity. 

While the religious texts of Early Hinduism can be surveyed more or less 
exhaustively, this is impossible for the much more extensive later literature, 
where the ritual applications of mantras became more numerous and, to a 
limited extent, more diversified. Classical Hinduism was (among many other 
things) characterized by the development of new Grhya practices, as the sup- 
plements and additions to the existing literature, the so-called “Grhyaparisista 
texts,” show.°*’ Despite their significance for the further development of Hin- 
duism, these texts are largely understudied. Being beyond the historical horizon 
of this chapter, they will not be considered here. Select passages concerning 
the deification of the GM will, however, be dealt with in Chapter 8. 

The discussion of the material is arranged into several sections; they follow 
what I identify as the most important aspects of the GM in this period. Going 
through the more than one hundred text passages perused for this chapter, I 
have found that the mantra was rarely used in a “sporadic” fashion. Rather, it 
had already attained a certain status even before the earliest Grhyastitras were 
composed. I argue that this status and the use of the GM in ritual practice con- 
tinuously influenced each other. Thus, the GM functioned as the key mantra 
both in the initiation into the arya society as well as in the daily morning and 
evening rituals. This led to it being considered the “first and foremost” or most 
important Vedic verse. As a consequence, it was recited as the first mantra in 
other ritual contexts too, which in turn further consolidated its role and status. 
Eventually, it even came to be regarded as the “epitome of the Vedas.” 

The present chapter consists of five sections: 


¢ Section 1 (pp. 142-146) briefly describes the historical background of Brah- 
minism, the ideology that had the greatest influence on the development 
of the GM. I also dwell on the history of the Upanayana and its connection 


584 For simplicity’s sake, | refer to this period as “Early Hinduism”; see above p. 35. 
585 For the chronology of the Grhyasitras, see n. 467 on p. 112 above. 

586 See Chapter 6. 

587 For these texts, see below pp. 232-233. 
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with the sdvitri, as well as the development of the concept of dvijati or 
“second birth.” 


* Section 2 (pp. 146-153) presents several cases where the GM is the first 
mantra. Most important is the Sandhya, a ritual performed daily in the 
morning and evening. I discuss the possible origins of this ritual, consid- 
ering also the etiological “Sandhya myth” 


¢ Section 3 (pp. 153-159) analyzes the position of the GM in certain 
Grhyasitra passages that give lists of entities worthy of worship (in- 
cluding not only deities proper, but also more abstract entities such as 
texts and meters). I demonstrate that the GM, being the only verse present 
in the lists, was thought to be the “foremost” Vedic verse. As such, it came 
to stand “on a par” with the entire Vedic corpus. 


* Section 4 (pp. 159-164) explores how the GM became the “epitome” of the 
Vedas on several levels. I return to the cultural background, suggesting 
that the compression of the Vedas into a single verse was facilitated by 
making access to them one of the main characteristics of members of all 
of the upper classes. 


¢ Section 5 (pp. 164-166) elaborates on a use of the GM that was presum- 
ably the result of the developments presented in the preceding sections: 
its recitation was often prescribed as a purificatory practice, whose pur- 
pose, I argue, was to maintain the ritual and social identity of the reciter, 
an identity that was first given to him in the Upanayana. 


Throughout this chapter, I will switch back and forth between the analysis of 
textual evidence and the discussion of the context and background necessary to 
explain my findings. In each section, I follow the principle of chronology (as far 
as this is possible), usually addressing older texts first. In a way, the order of the 
five sections also reflects a possible historical, and even causal, development. 
As will be seen, however, it is often very difficult to establish when exactly a 
particular practice or notion came into being, or to estimate to what degree it 
had developed at a certain point in time. My main aim, therefore, has been to 
follow the path of the GM “from the bird’s eye view” (but in doing so I have 
nevertheless sought to have those eyes be those of an eagle, as it were). 

Lastly, a remark on terminology is necessary: The word sdvitri is used fre- 
quently in the texts under discussion. Generally there is no reason to assume 
that in the relevant cases, it refers to any other mantra than the GM. Keeping 
in line with the usage of the texts under discussion, however, throughout the 
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chapter I often (but not always) refer to the mantra as “the sdavitri” (as opposed 


to “a savitri”).°°* 


1. The historical background 


Most important for the ascendancy and consolidation of the GM is the history 
of Brahminism, a specific ideology within the broader category of Vedic reli- 
gion and Hinduism. Brahminism is characterized by the axiom that Brahmins 
and everything that is associated with them is, in every respect — be it social, 
cultural, or religious — superior to others.°* This attitude had precursors in the 
Vedic period, when Brahmins and Ksatriyas joined forces in order to oppress the 
rest of the population.°”® Over the course of time, it developed into an ideology 
that spread across the entirety of South Asia, and beyond. 

In the first half of the first millennium BcE, the core region of Brahmini- 
cal culture was located in and around the region Punjab and the Doab between 
the Ganges and the Yamuna (see Figure 2 on page xiii above), from where it 
slowly spread to the east and to the south.*”’ From around the fifth century BCE 
onwards, however, other religious currents emerged, most importantly, Bud- 
dhism and Jainism. These anti-Brahminical currents possibly originated in a 
more south-eastern region” and quickly began to increase their influence in 
the political sphere. Brahminism entered into competition with these other cur- 
rents, and in the process became a much broader movement. 


t,°”? 


With the burgeoning and unfolding of this movement,*”’ an entirely new 


594 


kind of literature evolved. From around the third century BcE onwards,”’* some 


Brahmins began to codify their ethical norms as well as personal and criminal 
law in the Dharmasitras.*”’ In doing so, one of their greatest concerns was to 


demarcate who belongs to the society to which their rules should apply, and to 


define the social boundaries within this society.°”° 


588 Cf. Table 2 on p. 2 above. 

589 For an overview, see Bronkhorst 2021. 

590 See Witzel 1995a: 18-19. 

591 Cf. Bronkhorst 2007: 1-2. 

592 Bronkhorst (2007) has called this region “Greater Magadha.” According to his theory, this 
region was characterized by a distinct material and, above all, spiritual culture that was 
not (yet) dominated by Brahminism. 

593 Foranumber of scholars, the changes Brahminism underwent were so profound that it is 
appropriate to speak of a “new Brahminism” (Bronkhorst 2011: 27) or “Neo-Brahmanism” 
(McGovern 2019: 21). 

594 Cf. Olivelle 2000: 4-10. 

595 See generally Olivelle 2018a. 

596 Above all by introducing the varna system, which “was from the start an ideologically 
driven enterprise designed to place the Brahmana at the top of a pyramidal social hier- 
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Members of this society called themselves aryas or “noble ones.”*”’ In San- 
skrit, drya is a generic term used to designate “decent” people; exactly who 
is meant by this word depends on the speaker. In the Brahminical definition, 
an arya is basically a decent, cultured, Sanskrit-speaking person (and ideally 
married and male) who accepts Brahmin authority and acts according to Brah- 
minical standards. Being - and, especially, remaining — an arya demanded a 
certain lifestyle and involved the observance of a great number of (ritual) laws, 
customs and behaviors. In order to become an acceptable arya in the first place, 
however, it became crucial to undergo a certain ritual of initiation: the Upa- 
nayana. Over time, this ritual became an essential part in defining who was a 
“proper” member of the arya society, and who was not.°”* 

The Upanayana originally served as an initiation into Vedic studentship.°”’ 
While the evidence suggests that originally only Brahmins underwent it, at 
some point, it was proclaimed to be obligatory for non-Brahmin aryas as well®” 
(while sometimes also being modified in order to uphold and again underscore 
the Brahmins’ superiority).°°* Lubin described this as follows: 


In the grhyasutras, the claim is first made that study of the Veda is not 
merely available to but incumbent on ksatriyas and vaisyas as well as Brah- 
mins, with the corollary that initiation and the daily use of Vedic mantras 
become the defining mark of elite, Arya status in a religiously and ethni- 
cally diverse society. [...] The priestly canonization of household (grhya) 
ritual, with an accompanying emphasis on trans-regional standardization 
and the promotion of simplified forms of observance, made the prestige 
and alleged power of the Vedic cult accessible to a wider range of social and 
economic statuses. [...] The shift toward universalization is virtually com- 
pleted with the Manavadharmasastra, which was no longer understood as 
specially relevant to the Manava division of the Black Yajur Vedins but 


on the contrary lay claim to recording divine knowledge applicable to all 


Aryas, and essential to the successful governance of a royal state.°” 


— — archy, supporting the claim to power of the Ksatriya class, and in a special way, reducing 
the Sudras and other lower classes to a marginal and oppressed status.” Olivelle 2018a: 
18. 

597. This term must not to be confused with “Aryan” (or “Arier” in German), which was de- 
rived from arya but is used in a racial sense, most infamously by the Nazis. See generally 
Erdosy 1995. 

598 The Upanayana was presented as the first Samskara only in the later Grhyasitras; in the 
earlier Sitras, the first Samskara is marriage. The new ordering reflects the increasing 
significance of the Upanayana; see Lubin 2005: 87 and Olivelle 2012a: 126-127. 

599 See Kajihara 2002: 372-382; cf. also Lubin 2005: 85 and 2018a: 101-102. 

600 Lubin 2018a: 106. 

601 Cf. Lubin 2005: 85; cf. also n. 553 on p. 128 above. 

602 Lubin 2005: 88-89. 
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As part of this process of universalization, the Upanayana became an initiation 
into society, that is, an obligatory rite of passage. 
This development had a lasting influence on Hindu culture: 


What was originally a consecration rite became a life-cycle rite of passage 
and a socioritualistic transformation in the system of norms of the specific 
extended families. Thus, this rite takes priority over all other rites of pas- 
sage. For the formation of Hindu identity, initiation is perhaps even more 
significant than the wedding, for no son can be married without being 
initiated. All male Hindus who employ Brahman priests are initiated, but 
not all get married. Initiation is also indispensable for the right to perform 
death and ancestor rites.°° 


From the time of the Dharmasitras onwards, all those who underwent it came 
to be called dvijas, or “twice-born,’ a term that was rarely used previously and 
more often than not only to denote Brahmins.®°* Undergoing the Upanayana 
thus not only became the necessary prerequisite for one’s active participation 
in Vedic and Brahminical rituals, but also made a person a full-fledged member 
of the arya society. Birth alone was not (or no longer) sufficient.°°’ 

The corollary of the extension of the Upanayana was that every dvija 
learned a sdvitri, in most cases, the GM. Though many non-Brahmin dvijas 
would certainly never learn any great amount of Vedic texts (an important fact 
to which I will return in Section 5), the position of the GM in the initiation ritual 
ensured that every dvija knew and associated it with the Vedas, the Brahmins 
and everything connected to them. In fact, even if they never formally learned 
it, we may safely assume that many non-initiates shared this association. As 
the Upanayana has continued to be performed in many Hindu traditions up to 
the present day, this specific verse could reappear again and again as one of the 
hallmarks of “orthodox” Hinduism. 

This status was soon recognized and emphasized within the tradition, 
and a special connection was established between the Upanayana and the GM. 
While the position of the GM was not necessarily emphasized in the descrip- 
tions of the Sutras or in the ceremony itself — indeed, the Upanayana includes 
several other ritual procedures — the teaching of a savitri was an essential and 
crucial component.*®”° This can be observed (1) in the historical development of 
the ritual, (2) in the way it was connected with the social domain, as well as (3) 
on the “theological” level. 


603 Michaels 2018. 

604 See Lubin 2005: 87 and Olivelle 2012a: 123-128. 

605 Cf. also Lubin 2005: 81. 

606 Great importance was also attached to the tying of the Munja-girdle, and later to the 
investment with the sacrificial cord; see Scharfe 2002: 105-111. 
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First, from the SatB onwards, a savitri was taught in all versions of the 
Upanayana,°” and was explicitly prescribed for all three Vedas (excluding, as 
so often, the AV).°°* Considering that the early “Brahmanical institutions were 
diffuse and intensely localized”*” and that the authors of the Grhyasitras them- 
selves were very aware of the multitude of Grhya practices,°’° the existence of 
a specific ritual practice compulsory for brahmacarins of all Vedic schools is 
striking. Teaching a sdvitri must have been an integral component of the (re- 
vised) initiation ritual from an early point onwards. The practice was probably 
introduced after the AV and during or possibly even before the time of the late- 
Vedic SatB and KathB.%" It seems likely that it was devised towards the end of 
the Vedic period, as part of what could be called the “Srauta revision” of Grhya 
rituals.°” 

Second, it seems that the practice of teaching a sdvitri became especially 
important when the Upanayana was turned into a rite of passage obligatory 
for all three arya classes. This is shown in the way that those who do not un- 
dergo it are referred to. In the Brahminical system, initiation could only be post- 
poned and made up, never passed over. In theory, one even had to learn one’s 


613 


savitri before a certain age:°”’ if one failed to do so, one became a patitasavitrika, 


“someone who has forfeited the savitri?°'* Such a person would be excluded 
from the society of twice-born dryas, as one could not marry them or even 
speak with them.®” The existence of this technical term points to what was 
perceived as the essential act of the Upanayana. 

Lastly, the role of the savitri in the Upanayana was also reflected on a 
theological level. This role is often emphasized in those texts that conceptualize 
the ritual as a “second birth” (dvijati).°’° The association of the ritual with birth is 
already found in the AV, where it is said that during the initiation, the teacher 
carries the student in his belly for three nights.°*’ The teaching of a savitri, 
however, is not mentioned in this text, but only in the much later KathB and 
SatB. Both texts explicitly connect this very likely innovative practice with birth 


607 See above pp. 111-112. 

608 See, for instance, ApDhS | 1.10 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 25; cf. also his n. on p. 472). 

609 Lubin 2005: 81. 

610 Lubin 2005: 83. 

611 Asshown in Chapter 4; see especially above p. 120. 

612 Cf. above pp. 128-129. 

613. See above p. 121. 

614 See, for instance, BaudhGS III 13.5, SankhGS II 1.9; ParGS II 5.39,42; GobhGS II 10.5; 
VarGS V 3; GautDhS | 12; VasDhS XI 74; and ManSm II 38. Cf. Kane II(1): 376-380. 

615 See Lubin 1994: 176-177. 

616 Most Gryhasitras do not show any trace of the existence of this conception (cf. Olivelle 
2012a: 124-125). However, this does not necessarily show that it did not exist in any form, 
but can be explained by the fact that these texts generally do not show much concern 
for theology or interpretation. 

617. AV XII 5.3 and AVP XVI 153.2; see Kajihara 2019: 3, n. 8. 
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symbolism. In the KathB, for instance, it is said that “this brahmacarin is born 
together with (saha) the savitri.’°** The focus here is on the temporal sequences 
in the initiation process, on the teacher’s being pregnant with the student, and 
that pregnancy’s duration lasting three days or a year. The word sahd, “with, 
indicates simultaneity: the brahmacarin is (re-)born just at the same time that 
he is taught the sa@vitri, which marks the beginning of his new life. 

The rebirth of the student and the teaching of a savitri continued to be 
strongly associated together throughout the next two millennia. Around the 
beginning of the Common Era, the mantra even came to be called the “mother” 
of the initiate.°”? While it formerly only accompanied the rebirth of the student 
(the teacher being the one who became pregnant and gave birth), it now at 
least metaphorically became a ritual agent. This personification of the savitri — 
in practice, most often the GM - illustrates how its significance increased in the 
course of time. (I will return to the subject of personification in Part II of this 
study.) 

The following section turns to the role of the GM in the Sandhya, one of 
the most important Hindu rituals. As we will see, the presence of the GM in 
this ritual was very likely a consequence of its use in the Upanayana. The GM 
is repeated several times in the Sandhya, which, as a ritual that is performed 
daily, became a powerful “amplifier” of the mantra. 


2. The first Vedic verse 


2.1 The Sandhya and its origins 


The sandhyopdasana, the “worship at/of®° the juncture(s)” of day and night (i.e., 
the two twilights, dawn and dusk), or abbreviated simply sandhya is a ritual 


that is generally performed twice daily, before sunrise and after sunset (and 


”) 621 


sometimes also at noon, another “juncture As observed by Einoo, in the 


earliest texts dealing with the ritual, the Sandhya was still a rather simple ritual. 
According to the AsvGS§, for instance, it basically consisted in the recitation of 
the GM; the KathGS additionally mentions that it was to be preceded by om and 
the Vyahrtis.°’? But even as other ritual actions and mantras were added (their 


618 sda va esa brahmacart savitrya saha prajayate KathB L 10 (also translated by Kajihara 2002: 
270); see also SatB XI 5.4.12. 

619 See below pp. 180-182. 

620 See n. 638 on p. 150 below. 

621 See Kane II(1): 312-321, Srinivasan 1973, Einoo 1992, 1993, 2005a: 7-8. 

622 ASvGS Ill 7.4 and KathGS | 28. The other potentially early Grhyasitra passages men- 
tioned by Einoo are SankhGS II 9.1-3, KausGS II 6.3-4, ManGS | 2.1-5, VarGS V 30, 
and JaimGS | 13. The SankhGS and the closely related KausGS additionally include 
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number has grown considerably over the course of time),°”* later texts, too, time 


and again emphasize the recitation of the GM. To give but one example from 
the ManSm: 


At the morning twilight, he should stand reciting softly the Savitri verse 
until the sun comes into view; at the evening twilight, however, he should 
remain properly seated until the Big Dipper becomes clearly visible. When 
he stands reciting softly at the morning twilight, he banishes any sin com- 
mitted during the night; and when he sits at the evening twilight, he re- 
moves any taint contracted during the day. A man who neither stands at 
the morning twilight nor sits at the evening twilight should be excluded 


like a Sidra from all rites of the twice-born.®”* 


Recitation of the GM has always been considered the most important com- 


ponent of the ritual.°? Looking at the earliest prescriptions, it even stands to 


reason that originally it was the only component of the ritual, around which 


other elements were gradually added.°** Most of these are clearly “day-to-day 


rituals” whose purpose is often (but not always) to uphold or renew the ritual 


purity of the performer. Among them are, for instance, dcamana, the “sipping” 


of water for purification; aghamarsana, “making the sins forgiven”; mdarjana, 


“purifying” oneself; and arghya, making an “honorary offering” of water to the 


sun. These components continued to vary considerably in different traditions,°”’ 


which certainly did not make it easy to attribute a unified meaning or purpose 
to the ritual. 


623 
624 


625 


626 


627 


the Svastyayanas (according to Oldenberg [SBE XXIX: 74, n. ad SankhGS II 9.2], “[t]he 


Svastyayanas are texts such as Rig-veda I, 89; IV, 31”). Whether the Sandhya of the 
ManGS, which is discussed in detail below pp. 189-192, belongs in its entirety to the 
same stage as, for instance, the KathGS, remains open. The VarGS and the JaimGS are 
both probably comparatively late; see n. 467 on p. 112 above; for the latter, see also be- 
low pp. 247-248. ApDhS | 30.8, GautDhS II 10-11, and VasDhS VII 16 only allude to the 
ritual, but do not mention any mantras; cf. Einoo 1992: 62. 

For an overview, see Srinivasan 1973: 162; see also Einoo 1993: 226-233. 

ManSm II 101-103: purvam samdhyam japams tisthet savitrim arkadarsanat / pascimam 
tu samasita samyag rksavibhavanat /101/ purvam samdhyam japams tisthan naisam eno 
vyapohati / pascimam tu samasino malam hanti divakrtam /102/ na tisthati tu yah pdrvam 
nopaste yas ca pascimam / sa sddravad bahiskaryah sarvasmad dvijakarmanah /103/; tr. 
Olivelle 2005: 100. 

Cf. Kane II(1): 314 and Rastelli 2014: 271: “In the Vedic orthodox form of the sandhyé ritual, 
the most important mantra is the gayatr?” In many forms of ritual, the mantra is recited 
not just once, but up to one hundred times. The recitation of the GM therefore takes up 
a lot of time in the ritual, in many cases probably the most. This circumstance certainly 
had a great influence on how the role of the mantra was perceived in the Sandhya. 

A more detailed examination of the history of the Sandhya, especially with regard to its 
relationship to daily personal recitation and individual Veda practice (svadhyaya), would 
be worth a study of its own. 

See Rastelli 2014: 256-257 and Einoo 1993. 
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It appears that, at some point, this situation preoccupied some of those 
who performed the ritual, as they supplied the composite ritual with a myth 
explaining how it works. According to this etiological myth, which has been 
called the “Sandhya myth,’ the purpose of the ritual performed in the morning 
is to help the sun rise. The first one to draw attention to the myth was Doris 
Srinivasan (1973), who studied its various manifestations in several texts. As I 
could not put it any better, I will quote her summary: 


As soon as the sun sets, demons are there to attack it. They try to de- 
vour the sun to keep it from rising. In order for sunlight to reappear, the 
struggle must be resolved. Alone the sun is not strong enough to defeat 
its enemies. A spell is divinely revealed to effectuate the desired outcome. 
The spell, when uttered in a ritual context taps the power of brahman. The 
worshipper must perform certain ritual actions precisely during the tran- 
sition from night to day and from day to night. He must stand, facing East 
during the former time span; during the latter he must sit facing West. 
Doing so, and throwing up water consecrated by the spell conquers the 
enemies of the sun. The drops of water become thunderbolts (vajra) and 
these strike down the demons. To assist the sun, the twice-born throw up 
abundant water in the Samdhya. Thereby, they stave off, for that day, the 
sun’s foes and foster sunrise. A curse placed on these demons prevents 
them from ever dying. Thus the same battle is waged each night (from the 
setting until the dawning of light). This necessitates that Samdhya must 
never be neglected. He who fails to do this duty is a killer of the sun; he 
who observes this duty promotes the uninterrupted succession of days and 
nights. In this manner, the sun maintains its course.°”* 


Does this myth reflect the original purpose of the ritual — if there ever 
was only one? The presumably oldest text passages containing the Sandhya 
myth are the SadvimSa-Brahmana (SadvB) and the TaittA, both translated in 
Srinivasan’s article.*” Portions of these texts were certainly composed after the 
Vedic period.**° While a closer examination of their dates lies outside the scope 
of this study, it is possible to make a few basic observations. 


628 Srinivasan 1973: 168-169. The summary is based on more than eleven Vedic and post- 
Vedic texts, see Srinivasan 1973: 168. 

629 SadvB IV 5.2-4, see pp. 169-170; TaittA II 2, see p. 170. A similar ritual act is also men- 
tioned in KausU II 7, where Sarvajit Kausitaki is said to have venerated the sun three 
times a day by pouring water three times into a pot. 

630 For the TaittA, see above pp. 79-80. The date of the composite SadvB (Caland 1931: ii- 
iii), an appendix of the Pafcavimsa-Brahmana (PaficB), is unclear. Judging from the 
language, the Sandhya myth contained in this text is clearly post-Vedic; indeed, it 
even seems to contain intertextual references to texts such as the BaudhDhS and the 
GautDhsS; see Srinivasan 1973: 170, nn. 43 and 45. 
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An important detail is that the “demons” (asuras) are struck down by the 
water thrown up by the performer, “water which is consecrated with the Gaya- 
tri” (gayatriyabhimantritenambhasa), as the TaittA elucidates. First, the act of 
throwing up water is not mentioned in the earliest Grhyasitras.°** Second, the 
fact that the texts designate the performer of the Sandhya simply as “Brahmin” 
(brahmana in the SadvB) or even “learned Brahmin” (brahmano vidvan in the 
TaittA), suggests to me that they conceive of him as an adult (rather than as a 
young brahmacarin), another factor that, as I discuss below,°* points to a rather 
late date. A comparatively late date would also support the theory put forward 
in Chapter 1 that the word gayatri was probably introduced as a second name 
of the mantra only after the second century cE.°” 

We can also observe that the GM itself does not feature very prominently 
in the myth: in the SadvB, it is simply viewed as just one part of the Sandhya, 
and in the TaittA, it serves to consecrate the water that then strikes down the 
asuras. While the recitation of the GM is certainly essential in the Sandhya 
ritual, it is not essential in the Sandhya myth itself: the drops of water could 
be consecrated with any other mantra, and indeed, the SadvB mentions the 
recitation of other verses, RV X 190.1-3,°** even before the GM. The Sandhya 
myth, therefore, is most likely secondary: it was only attached to the composite 
ritual after it had already been in existence for some time. It cannot be applied 
to the simplest (and presumably earliest) form of the ritual, which only consists 
in the recitation of the GM, and hence does not really help to explain how this 
mantra found its way into the Sandhya. 

But could it be that there was another connection between the mantra and 
other elements of the ritual - such as the time stipulated for its performance — 
a connection that was never explicitly stated, possibly because it was too obvi- 
ous? As mentioned, the deity Savitr has always been associated with the times 
of morning and evening or, more specifically, with the times before sunrise and 
after sunset.°* This association continued even when the sun came to be seen 
as his primary manifestation. Especially in the Vedic period, he was conceived 
of as an impeller and initiator, a function that was closely connected with his 
association with the beginning and the end of the day. Considering this prehis- 
tory — and the fact that after the Vedic period, the word savitr itself began to be 
used synonymously with other words designating the sun — it would be natu- 


631 Cf. Srinivasan 1973: 166. 

632 See below pp. 150-151. 

633 That the mantra, and not the meter is meant, is indicated by the word abhimantrita “ad- 
dressed” or “consecrated with a mantra.” 

634 See Srinivasan 1973: 172. The verses belong to the so-called Aghamarsanasukta; see Kane 
Il(1): 317. 

635 See above pp. 44-46. 
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ral to assume that Savitr’s nature and the daily recitation of the sdvitri before 
sunrise and after sunset are in some way connected.°** 

Surprisingly, however, this connection is never mentioned or alluded to in 
any of the earliest sources. I have not found explicit evidence for it in any of the 
texts pre-dating the Common Era. The same holds true for a possible connection 
of the savitri and the goddess Sirya Savitri, who was likewise associated with 
the time of morning.®*’ It would have been no big step to identify the sandhya, 
that is, the “twilight” that is supposedly being worshipped (upa+as), with or as 
Surya Savitri — but this was apparently never done, at least not explicitly. 

In fact, it is not even entirely clear whether sandhyopasana or the var- 
ious expressions used in this context refer to an adoration of the twilight.°* 
It is certainly not impossible to believe that the earliest practitioners already 
interpreted it as such, but it remains difficult to show that this really was the 
motivation behind the creation of the entire ritual. It may indeed be the case 
that it makes sense, but Savitr’s being the sun might not have been the primary 
reason for the recitation of a savitri in the Sandhya, nor was it the identification 
of the time with the goddess Surya Savitri, or identification with the goddess 
and the celestial light visible at that time — all of which are lacking in evidence. 
In the following, I will propose another explanation that is based on the putative 
historical development of the ritual. 


636 As argued, for instance, by Anand (1988: 4-7). 

637. See Chapter 7. 

638 | have not found any early sources that explicitly state that the twilight is the object 
of worship (one of the earliest is the late VaikhGS [VI 8], which uses the expression 
sandhyam ddityam copasthaya “having worshipped the Twilight/Juncture and the sun”). 
The most frequently used expression is samdhyam upa+ds (e.g., samdhyam upasita A&vGS 
III 7-3 and KathGS | 25; samdhyam updaste ManGS | 2.1 and KausGS II 6.3). However, the 
verb upa+ds, literally “to sit down next to,’ not only means “to perform worship,” but 
also simply “to perform” (cf. ye ... agnihotram updsate “those who perform the Agniho- 
tra” ManSm XI 42). If samdhya is understood to be the designation of the ritual (the 
“Juncture/Twilight”), the expression samdhyam upa+ds can be translated as “to perform 
the Juncture/Twilight (worship/ritual)” But yet another interpretation is possible. We 
occasionally also encounter the expression samdhyam 4s (e.g., samdhyam aset VarGS 
V 30, samdhyam dste SankhGS II 9). The simplex as cannot take a direct object, but 
may, for instance, be used with an internal accusative (e.g., sattram ds, “to sit a ses- 
sion”) or, more frequently, with an adverbial, temporal accusative (“during, through, for 
the time of”). An adverbial use of samdhyam is clearly given in cases where the verb 
stha “to stand” is used, as for instance in ManSm II 101a = 102a = IV 93¢: parvam sam- 
dhyam japams tisthet “during the morning juncture, he shall stand, muttering.” While 
upa+ds is most often used with direct accusative objects, it is not impossible to under- 
stand samdhyadm in samdhyam upa+ds as an adverbial accusative, i.e., “worship (dur- 
ing) the juncture.” To account for all these possible interpretations, | generally translate 
samdhyam upa+ds with “to perform the Juncture (worship), which leaves open whether 
the ritual itself is called “Juncture/Twilight, is a worship of the Juncture/Twilight, or is 
simply performed at/during the two junctures/ twilight times. 
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According to Shingo Einoo,°*’ the Sandhya was originally performed only 
by Vedic students. Apparently it “is in the Yajnavalkyasmrti that it is for the first 
time explicitly taught that the householder too should perform this daily cere- 
mony,’ that is, in a text as late as the fourth or fifth century cr.**’ Originally, 
therefore, the Sandhya was restricted to the time of studentship. As a matter 
of fact, the Sandhya was one of the first simple rituals one had to learn after 
initiation, possibly even the very first. This is clearly expressed, for instance, 
in the ManSm, which states that “after initiating a pupil, the teacher should at 
the outset train him in purification, proper conduct, (the ritual of) taking care of 
the fire,°*? and performing the Juncture (worship).’** It is well known that there 
are ritual regulations for many, if not most, of the daily activities of a religious 
practitioner, be it a student or a householder.°** Along with the similarly simple 
agnikarya, the Sandhya was one of the first proper rituals to be learned by the 
young student. 

I hypothesize that the daily recitation of a savitri might have begun as a 
simple exercise for young brahmacarins. In preparation for the study of longer 
Vedic texts, they were given the task of reciting one verse correctly at a specific 
time each day. Since the savitri is the first Vedic verse that the student learns, it 
is even impossible for him to recite another text (not having yet learned any), 
at least for a certain — if very short — time.°*” After and alongside memoriza- 
tion, as well as accustoming the student to regular and disciplined individual 
recitation,°*° reciting the savitri may also have fulfilled another — most likely 
even more important — function: as the savitris played an important role in 
the definition of the students’ new social identity, their recitation may have 
served a similar purpose as most of the other elements of the Sandhya, that is, 
the renewal of their purity. The recitation of the savitri may have had a simi- 
lar momentum as the initiation ritual: learning a sdvitri made the young boy a 
brahmacarin, and by repeating the same mantra, this status was restored with 


639 See Einoo 1992: 61-62 and 1993: 227-228, 231. 

640 Einoo 1992: 66; see also generally Lubin 2018b. 

641 For the Yajnhavalkya-Smrti (YajfASm), see Olivelle 2018a: 26. 

642 Olivelle translates agnikaryam with “fire rituals.” Literally it refers to the daily mainte- 
nance and handling of the ritual fire, and as such, it is also said to be an important duty 
of a housewife (MBh XIII 134.45). For the agnikarya in the Grhyasutras, see, for instance, 
SankhGS II 10 (tr. Oldenberg, SBE XXIX: 75-76) and ManGS | 16-17 (tr. Dresden 1941: 
3-5). 

643 ManSm II 69: upaniya guruh Sisyam Siksayec chaucam dditah / a@cadram agnikaryam ca 
samdhyopasanam eva ca //; cf. the translation by Olivelle 2005: 98. 

644 Cf. Lubin 2018b. 

645 Cf. Kane II(1): 312: “On the day of Upanayana there is no morning samdhya. Jaimini says 
‘as long as there is no imparting of the Gayatri there is no sarndhya’ So the student be- 
gins his sarndhya in the noon of the day of Upanayana. As however on that day he knows 
no Vedic text except the Gayatri, his whole sarndhya worship consists of the Gayatri.” 

646 Cf. Lubin 1994: 139: “In the first place, ritualized recitation serves to help the student 
memorize the texts, and later to consolidate that memory.” 
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each new day. As such, it could also be interpreted as a purificatory practice, a 
principle that I will discuss in more detail below.°*’ 

Whatever its origins, the Sandhya became one of the most regularly per- 
formed Hindu rituals, and with it the regular repetition of the sdvitri. Even 
though for a long time the Sandhya was primarily part of the students’ daily 
routine, it is conceivable that it was already being performed by some adults 
before the YajiSm was composed.** As brahmacarins, in any case, they used 
to repeat the sdvitri, up to one hundred times (or even more often), at the be- 
ginning and end of each day, and even ideally, throughout their studies (or, in 
the case of life-long brahmacarins and later also householders, throughout their 
entire lives). 

Even without conducting a psychological study, it is easily understood that 
this daily and repeated recitation must have made a great impact on the minds of 
the reciters. There can be little doubt that it contributed much to the “snowball 
effect” proposed above, and it made it more likely that the savitri would reappear 
in other ritual contexts. As explained above, the tristubh and jagati savitris were 
substitutes of the GM.°* While they were probably also used in the Sandhya, at 
least by some,°°° the GM was certainly used more frequently. Those who were 
responsible for creating new rituals (or modifying existing ones), in any case, 
were the Brahmins, who would always recite the GM. Accordingly, the Sandhya 
above all affected the development of this savitri. 


2.2 The Gayatri-Mantra as the first mantra in other contexts 


In a number of cases we observe that, when the GM is combined with other 
mantras, it is assigned a special, initial position. The following provides several 
examples to illustrate this. 

In at least two codified rituals, the GM serves as a kind of prelude to 
other Vedic verses: one passage of the SankhGS prescribes its recitation in the 
Pratyavarohana or “Redescending,” a ritual that is performed after the time of 
the year when one does not sleep on the ground (in order not to be bitten by 
a snake).°* Here, the GM (preceded by the Vyahrtis) is in an initial position, 


647 See below pp. 164-166. 

648 Einoo (1992: 66-67) noted that the earlier ManSm does not (yet) mention it as one of the 
daily duties of a householder. However, it seems plausible to me that in practice some 
householders performed the ritual (or rather, continued to perform it after they were no 
longer brahmacarins) even before the YajASm was composed, and that the author of this 
text did not introduce the practice, but only wanted to provide it with legitimacy. 

649 See above p. 126. 

650 Cf. the Sandhya passage of the ManGS below pp. 189-192. 

651 SankhGS IV 17 (tr. Oldenberg, SBE XXIX: 130-131). 
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heralding RV I 97, an entire hymn in the gayatri meter.°*’ In the context of a 
Sraddha (a ritual performed for the benefit of dead relatives), while the invited 
Brahmanas are eating, the Grhastha recites the so-called Madhuvatiya verses, 
verses dedicated to the Pitrs and verses to Soma Pavamana — again, preceded 
by the three Vyahrtis and the GM.°°* Some texts also generally prescribe its 
recitation before svadhyaya, the private or individual recitation of the Veda,°* 
or before the Veda is taught.°* While both the Pratyavarohana and the Sraddha 
are comparatively rarely performed, the individual recitation (and for some, 
teaching) of the Veda was a daily business (and was even done in multiple ses- 
sions throughout the day). In ritual practice, the GM was thus quite often recited 
as the first verse or the first mantra (often preceded, of course, by om and the 
Vyahrtis, a combination that could in fact be categorized as a mantra itself). 

While it is difficult to establish direct causal developments between the 
various rituals, it seems plausible that they were often influenced by the GM’s 
prominent position in the Upanayana and the daily Sandhya: in the former, it 
features as the first mantra to be learned in one’s lifetime; in the latter, as the 
first mantra to be recited each day. It is clear that every time the GM was used 
as the first mantra in a sequence, its role as an initiatory mantra was further 
consolidated. As we will see in the following section, this frequent and typical 
use of the GM as the first mantra also gave a further impetus to its becoming 
the foremost verse of the Vedas. 


3. The foremost Vedic verse 


In Chapter 2, we observed that a gayatri savitri was used as an initiation mantra 
already before the first Grhyasittras came into being.°*® There seems to be little 
reason to assume that this was any mantra other than the GM.°°’ While the 
Grhyasitras formally treat it as one mantra among others (notwithstanding 
the fact that it is one of the few mantras with a proper name), they also reflect 


652 SankhGS IV 17.5. As the purpose of the ritual is to drive away the “evil” (papman), among 
the texts that are to be recited, only RV I 97 can be said to fit the occasion. The first verse 
of this hymn shows why it was chosen: “Blazing away the bad for us, blaze wealth here, 
o Agni, — blazing away the bad for us.” dpa nah s6sucad agham, agne Susugdhyy a rayim / 
apa nah sosucad agham //; tr. Jamison & Brereton 2014: 235. 

653 SankhGS IV 1.5; cf. Gonda 1980a: 446. 

654 See, e.g., ASvGS III 2.3-4 and TaittA II 11.8; see also Malamoud 1977: 86-89 and Kane II(1): 
703. 

655 SankhGS II 7.8-11 (tr. Oldenberg, SBE XXIX: 70; see also below p. 160); GautDhS 1 55 (tr. 
Olivelle 2000: 123). 

656 See above p. 69. 

657 See above p. 70. 
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the status it had already attained before they were composed. In several Grhya 
rituals, oblations are offered to a multitude of entities, including not only deities 
in the usual sense, but also Rsis and other semi-divine beings along with texts, 
meters, the ritual itself, heaven and earth, plants, and so forth. These divinities 
are given in lists which, in a way, represent the totality of the religious cosmos 
of their authors. The GM features in these lists as the only verse present. 

What follows is a presentation of seven of these lists containing the GM, 
alongside brief introductions to the ritual and textual context, translations of 
relevant portions, comments on special characteristics, and discussions of their 
meaning and purport. Particularly instructive is the position of the mantra rela- 
tive to the other entities in the lists. In several cases, however, I will also clarify 
whether or not the GM was thought to be more than a divine text, possibly even 
a deity. 

Most prominent among the rituals containing such lists is the Upakarana, 
the annual ritual which inaugurates the period of study around the beginning 
of the rainy season.®* In the lists used for this ritual, the savitri is often placed 
in a position before the Vedas. 

The first example is found in one of the least studied Grhyasitras, the 
Baudhayana-Grhyasutra (BaudhGS).®” In this text, a particular ritual sequence 
is prescribed in various contexts, occasionally with modifications.°° This se- 
quence includes the “carving” (ud+likh) of a devayajana, a “place of ritual wor- 
ship for the gods,” on the ground. In this demarcated area, libations to various 
deities are offered. In the case of the Upakarana, it is generally the teacher who 
offers libations, not only to divine beings such as Sadasaspati, but also 


. to the sa@vitri, to this one: “That desirable [splendor] of the Im- 
peller...”. |7| 


Next, he offers oblations to the Vedas: “to the Rgveda, svAHA; to the Ya- 
jurveda, SVAHA; to the Samaveda, svAHA; to the Atharvaveda, svAHA; to the 
Atharvans and the Angirases, svAHA; to the Itihasas and Puranas, svAHA; 
to the serpents, gods, and people, svAHA; to all beings, svAHA!” |8|°* 


A very similar (and long) list is found in the Dharmasitra of the same 
school, the BaudhDhS, where even more entities are to be “quenched” or “sa- 


658 See Kane II(2): 811-815. 

659 For this text, see especially Lubin 2016b. 

660 See also BaudhGS III 1.4-8; 2.5-11, 17-24, 30-36, 42-49; 3.6-13. 

661... savitrim juhoti tat-savitur-varenyam ity etam |7| atha vedahutir juhoti rgvedaya svaha | 
yajurvedaya svaha | samavedaya svaha | atharvavedaya svaha | atharvangirobhyas svaha | 
itihasapuradnebhyas svaha | sarpadevajanebhyas svaha | sarvabhutebhyas svaha iti |8| 
BaudhGS III 1.4-8 
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tiated” (trp) during the daily morning bath.°®’ The passage is probably a later 
addition, but shall nevertheless be briefly dealt with here. The performer is the 
householder: 


“om, I satiate ... the Humming [i.e., the syllable om] ... the Vyahrtis ... 
the savitri ... the gdyatri ... the meters ... the Rgveda ... the Yajurveda 
... the Samaveda ... the Atharvaveda ... the Atharvans and Angirases ... 
the Itihasas and Puranas ... all the Vedas ... all the gods and people ... all 


beings.”°* 


In this list, the savitri is preceded by om and the Vyahrtis. Considering that this 
list is much more extensive that of the BaudhGS, it is easily understood that 
these two elements (which are regularly present in the Upanayana) are added. 
Interestingly, the s@vitri is here also followed by the gayatri and the meters. 
Similar practices are also known in other Vedic schools. The SankhGS, for 
instance, prescribes a ritual that is most likely performed after the Samavartana, 
the conclusion of studentship.** While bathing, the ex-student offers libations 
to a great many entities,°* among them “Brahma, the Vedas, the gods, the Rsis 
and all meters, the sound om, the sound sequence vasat, the Great Vyahrtis, 
the savitri, the sacrifices...” Why the ritual utterance vasat, well known from 
Srauta ritual, is inserted between om and the Vyahrtis is unclear.* Perhaps the 
combination of om, the Vyahrtis and the sa@vitri was not as fixed in this school 


662 This bath does not belong to the sandhya in the strict sense; cf. Rastelli 2014: 246: “Baudh- 
DhS’s prescriptions for the Twilight worship and the bath overlap in some aspects. They 
give the impression of describing two independent procedures that partly consist of the 
same elements rather than two consecutive sequences.” 

663. om pranavam tarpayami | om vyahrtis tarpayami | om savitrim tarpayami | om gayatrim 
tarpayami | om chandamsi tarpayami | om rgvedam tarpayami | om yajurvedam tarpayami | 
om sdmavedam tarpayami | om atharvavedam tarpayami | om atharvangirasas tarpayami | 
om itihdsapuranani tarpayami | om sarvavedams tarpayami | om sarvadevajanams tarpa- 
yami | om sarvabhatani tarpayamiti BaudhDhsS II 9.14. For a full translation, see Olivelle 
2000: 275. 

664 Oldenberg, SBE XXIX: 120, n. on satra “9, 1.” 

665 SankhGS IV 9.3: agnis trpyatu | vayus trpyatu | saryas trpyatu | visnus trpyatu | prajapatis 
trpyatu | viripaksas trpyatu | sahasraksas trpyatu | somah | brahma | vedah | devah | 
rsayah | sarvani ca chandamsi | omkarah | vasatkarah | mahavyahrtayah | savitri | yajfah | 
dyavaprthivi | naksatrani | antariksam | ahoratrani | samkhyah | samdhyah | samudrah | 
nadyah | girayah | ksetrausadhivanaspatigandharvapsarasah | nagah | vayamsi | siddhah | 
sadhyah | viprah | yaksah | raksamsi | bhitany evamantani trpyantu | srutim tarpayami | 
smrtim tarpayami | dhrtim tarpayami | ratim tarpayami | gatim tarpayami | matim tarpa- 
yami | sraddhamedhe dharanam ca gobrahmanam | sthavarajarigamani | sarvabhatani 
tarpyantv iti yajnopaviti. 

666 Cf.Ram. VII 99.8: “the Vedas in the form of a Brahmin, the savitri, saviour of all, the sound 
om as well as the sound sequence vasat are all devoted to Rama.” veda brahmanartipena 
savitrt sarvaraksini / omkaro ’tha vasatkarah sarve ramam anuvratah //. 
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as in others: the SankhGS, for example, does not combine om or the Vyahrtis 
with the verse in the prescriptions for the initiation ritual.°”’ 

The fourth list shows that the savitri was not restricted to being a formulaic 
prelude to the Vedas. In the prescription for the Upakarana as well as the Utsarga 
given in the AgvGS, it is found among yet other abstract concepts and entities. 
Here, it is the first one, followed by the brahman (or, possibly, the god Brahma): 


Having offered two djya portions, he [i.e., the teacher] is to offer ajya li- 
bations to the savitri, the brahman/Brahma, to faith,°** to intelligence, to 
insight, to concentration, to the Lord of the Seat (Sadasaspati), to assent, 
to the meters, and to the Rsis.°° 


In the examples given so far, the sdvitri is often found near (though not 
necessarily next to) the Vedas. Some lists, however, also exhibit another pecu- 
liarity: in addition to mentioning the sd@vitri in combination with the Vedas, they 
conspicuously associate the savitri with Savitr. Three of these passages follow. 

According to the rules laid down in the Upakarana section of the Hiranya- 
kesi-Grhyasitra (HirGS), the teacher is to offer oblations to the deities associ- 
ated with the five kandas of the TaittS or,°’° alternatively, to the names of the 
kandas themselves (which also contain the names of the deities). Next, he makes 
offerings to the sdvitri and to the four Vedas, and, lastly, to the deity Sadasas- 
pati.°’”* In the same ritual, the teacher and his students also ritually prepare seats 
of Dharba grass for a great number of divinities. In a long list of Rsis, deities, 
and divinities, the four Vedas are also mentioned, preceded by Savitr and the 
savitri and followed by the Itihasas and Puranas: 


... to Indra, to Tvastr (the Carpenter), to the Maker, to the Upholder, to the 
Placer, to Death, to Savitr, to the sa@vitri and to the Vedas: one by one to 
the Rgveda, to the Yajurveda, to the Samaveda, to the Atharvaveda, to the 
Itihasas and Puranas taken together.°” 


667. See SankhGS II 5 (tr. Oldenberg, SBE XXIX: 66-67); cf. also above p. 120. 

668 Cf.n. 909 on p. 209 below. 

669 ajyabhagau hutvajyahutir juhuyat savitryai brahmane sraddhayai medhayai prajnayai 
dharanayai sadasaspataye ’numataye chandobhya rsibhyaés ceti ASvGS II1 5.4. Cf. the trans- 
lations by Oldenberg, SBE XXIX: 221 and Stenzler 1865: 94-95 

670 The TaittS as we know it has seven kdndas, not five. On this point, see Keith 1914: xliii- 
xliv. 

671 Not much is known about this deity, whose name literally means “Lord of the Seat.” 
sadasaspati is used as an epithet of Brhaspati, Agni as well as Indra; cf. Macdonell 2002 
['1916]: 102. 

672 HirGS Il 8.19.6: tata ekavedyantebhyah krsnadvaipayanaya jatukarnyaya taruksaya 
trnabindave varmine varuthine vajine vajasravase satyaSravase susravase  su- 
taSravasesomasusmayandya satvavate [or sattvavate/satyavate?] brhadukthaya va- 
madevaya vajiratnaya haryajvayanayodamayaya gautamaya rnamjayaya rtamjayaya 
krtamjayaya dhanamjayaya babhrave tryarundya trivarsaya tridhatave sibintaya 
paradsaraya visnave rudraya skandaya kasisvaraya svaraya dharmayarthaya kamaya 
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Another, similar list is found in the Bharadvaja-Grhyasitra (BharGS), re- 
cited in both the Upakarana and Utsarjana. The greatest similarity occurs after 
Indra is mentioned. Here again, several names and epithets of several obviously 
very powerful male deities (or one deity?) are given, followed by the savitri: 


... to Indra, to Death, to the Maker, to Tvastr (the Carpenter), to the Placer, 
to the Ordainer, to Savitr, to the one abundant in fame, to the one hav- 
ing true fame, to the savitri, to the meters, to the Rgveda, to the Ya- 
jurveda, to the Samaveda, to the Atharvans and Angirases, to the Itihasas 
and Puranas.°”* 


While Savitr and the savitri are not directly adjacent, it is conspicuous that 
they are only separated by two compounds that could easily be understood as 
epithets of Savitr (susravase satyasravase; note also the alliteration). 

In the seventh and last passage to be considered here, the association be- 
tween Savitr and the savitri appears to be even stronger. According to the 
BaudhDhS, oblations are to be offered to a number of divinities before the com- 
plete individual recitation of the Veda (performed while fasting). In the list, 
which has some similarity with that of the AsvGS (III 5.4) given above, several 
male gods and different types of Vedic texts (masculine) are followed by several 
abstract entities (feminine), followed in turn by Savitr and the sa@vitri as well as 
the Lord of the Seat and anumati, “assent” (masculine/feminine in both cases). 
This reinforces the impression that they in some way form a couple: 


To Fire, svVAHA; to the Lord of Progeny (Prajapati), svAHA; to Soma, SVAHA; 
to All the Gods, to the Self-Existent One, to the verses of praise (rc), to 
the ritual formulae (yajus), to the melodies (saman), to the atharvans (the 
Atharvavedic formulae), to faith,°’* to insight, to intelligence, to splendor, 
to modesty, to Savitr, to the savitri, to the Lord of the Seat (Sadasaspati), 
and to assent.°”° 


— _ krodhaya vasisthayendraya tvastre kartre dhartre dhatre mrtyave savitre savitryai vede- 
bhyas ca prthakprthag rgvedaya yajurvedaya samavedayatharvavedayetihasapuranayeti; 
cf. the complete translation by Oldenberg, SBE XXX: 244. Cf. also HirGS II 20.9. 

673. BharGS III 10: visvamitraya jamadagnaye bharadvajaya gautamaydatraye vasisthaya 
kaSyapayarundhatyai kalpayamiti daksinato ’gastyaya kalpayanty uttaratah krsnad- 
vaipayanaya jatukarnaya taruksaya brhadukthaya trnabindave somasravase somasusmine 
vajasSravase vadjaratnaya varmine varuthine satvavate haryajvane vamadevayodamaya- 
yarnamjayayartamjayaya krtamjayaya dhanamjayaya babhrave tryarundaya trivarsaya 
tridhatave *Svayajndya paradsaraya vasisthayendraya mrtyave kartre tvastre dhatre vi- 
dhatre savitre suSravase satyaSravase savitryai chandobhya rgvedaya yajurvedaya sa- 
mavedayatharvangirobhya itihasapuranebhyah sarpadevajanebhyah sarvabhatebhyas ca 
kalpayamiti. 

674 Cf.n. 909 on p. 209 below. 

675 agnaye svahda | prajapataye svaha | somaya svaha | visvebhyo devebhyah svayambhuva 
rgbhyo yajurbhyah samabhyo ’tharvabhyah sraddhayai prajhayai medhayai sriyai hriyai 
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In these last three passages, the savitri is mentioned right after or very near 
Savitr, its eponym. In the first two it is located between the deities and the texts; 
in the last one, it is located between two deities. It is certainly no coincidence 
that the savitri is always found very close to Savitr in these lists. 

As we approach the turn of the millennium (in fact, the passage from the 
BaudhDhS translated above most likely dates to the first millennium cE), we 
have to be more aware regarding the possibility that the savitri appears as a 
deity (even while we are still in the first of part of this study). Even if there 
are no explicit indications, we must carefully examine each case whether the 
savitri could have been thought of as a goddess. As we saw in the preceding 
chapter,°’® the authors of the Grhyasitras were certainly very aware of the ety- 
mological and ritual connection between Savitr and the savitri. The question is 
whether this connection was the only reason for their being grouped together 
in the lists. 

Just as the sdvitri is often grouped together with the Vedas, it is very likely 
that the various male names and epithets preceding the texts are somehow as- 
sociated with each other. While designations such as “maker” or “ordainer” are 
used as names of specific deities, they are also applicable to any “henotheistic” 
or “monotheistic,” supreme creator god.°”’ At the time of the early Grhyasitras, 
the best candidate for this role would still have been the famous Prajapati, who 
could certainly be thought of as a great maker, giver and ordainer.°’* Prajapati 
was also identified with Savitr, who was one of his most important predeces- 
sors.°”’ In Part II, I will show that a number of Vedic texts know of a goddess 
called Strya Savitri. This Savitri was not only said to be Savitr’s daughter, but 
also Prajapati’s.°*° Yet another text, the JaimUB, one of the earliest Upanisads, 
explicitly calls Savitr and the savitri a couple.°** Could it be that, after all, the 
savitri in the Grhyasitra list is not only a mantra, but also a goddess, who is in 
some way related to the previously mentioned male deities? 

While this interpretation is tempting, there are several reasons for not ac- 
cepting it. The word ca “and” in the HirGS passage — the only ca ina very long 
list - connects the savitri with the Vedas,°*’ thus suggesting that, as is usual in 
texts from this period, the sdvitri mantra is meant. This does not rule out that 
someone could have understood the term as also referring to a deity. However, 
the early Grhyasitras nowhere state or imply that the GM was personified or 


— _ savitre savitryai sadasaspataye ’numataye ca BaudhDhsS III 9.4; also translated by Olivelle 
2000: 323. 

676 See, in particular, above p. 121. 

677. Cf. Andrijani¢ 2018. 

678 For this deity, see especially Gonda 1982 and 1986. 

679 See Falk 1988: 22-23; cf. also above p. 46. 

680 For Surya/Savitri as the daughter of Savitr/Prajapati, see below pp. 203-212. 

681 JaimUB IV 27-28; see below pp. 176-178. 

682 For the function of ca, see Gonda 1957 and 1954. 
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even deified, nor do they ever explicitly identify it with Strya Savitri, the Vedic 
goddess bearing (almost) the same name.°* There is no indication that the au- 
thors of the early Grhyastitras and the Dharmasitras already conceived of the 
savitri as a goddess. 

Similar uncertainties surround Savitri’s potential father or partner. The 
various designations in the lists certainly could be interpreted as manifestations 
or aspects of a universal creator god, a conception that had already emerged in 
the Vedic period. But this deity is not explicitly called Prajapati in the lists. If 
he really was thought to be Savitri’s father (or more precisely, the father of the 
goddess Savitri identified with the savitri mantra), there would have been no 
reason to conceal his name. The most plausible explanation is that Savitr and 
the savitri were simply associated with each other because of their etymological 
relationship and phonetic similarity. This is corroborated by the observation 
that there are even more alliterations in the lists of the BharGS (savitre susravase 
satyasravase savitryai) and the BaudhDhS (savitre savitryai sadasaspataye). 

What the lists discussed above have illustrated, however, is that elabo- 
rate personification is not necessary in order to become a divinity, or at least 
an object of religious worship. As we saw last, the savitri — or, returning to 
the standard usage in this study, the GM — was neither personified nor deified. 
Nevertheless, the passages reveal much about the status the GM had in Early 
Hinduism. We observe that it usually precedes the Vedas. Given that it is the 
first Vedic mantra to be learned, this is only natural. What is significant, how- 
ever, is that this position also places it “on a par” with the entire Vedic corpus. 
While other frequently heard sonic entities, such as om, the Vyahrtis, vasat and 
the meters, are also occasionally present, the GM is the only verse to be found 
in the lists. This shows that it enjoyed a special status among Vedic verses in 
general: the status of being the Vedic verse par excellence, one might say. As we 
will see in the following, calling it such is by no means an exaggeration. The 
GM could, in some cases, even stand in for the entire Veda, in theory as well as 
in practice. 


4. The epitome of the Vedas 


4.1 The proxy of an entire corpus 


The Grhya- and Dharmasitra passages discussed above are the earliest sources 
informing us about the high status of the GM in the religious cosmos. But the 
GM was not only raised to be on a par with the other Vedas, it even became 


683 This happened only in the first centuries of the Common Era; see Chapter 7. 
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their “epitome” — a word which has no direct equivalent in the Sanskrit sources, 
but whose usage, as we shall see, is fully justified. This can be observed on the 
practical as well as on the ideological or “theological” level. 

On the practical level, it was in some cases possible to substitute the recita- 
tion of (parts of) the Vedas with the recitation of the GM. Probably the earliest 
evidence for this practice is found in the TaittA, where individual recitation 
of the Veda is prescribed as a kind of remedy against the exhaustion resulting 
from acting as a priest (and receiving payment for it).°** The text of the passage 
is corrupt and difficult to understand, and I will only try to give an approximate 
translation: 


Verily, he who officiates at a sacrifice or receives payment becomes, as it 
were, empty, almost over-empty. Having officiated at a sacrifice or having 
received payment, he should thrice — privately and while fasting — recite 
the Veda. Alternatively, for three days [literally “nights”] he should pro- 


685 [ 


long®*° [the recitation of] the savitri gayatri.°°° 


In this case, the repetition of the GM is a ritual equivalent for the recitation of 
Vedic texts. What “reciting the Veda thrice” encompasses is not specified, but 
at any rate, three days of reciting the same mantra probably was not meant 
to save time. What we can conclude from this passage is that the GM was not 
recited because of any of its own properties as a text, but because of its special 
relationship to the Veda as a whole. 

Another early example shows that the GM could also be used to make 
up for a lack of knowledge. The example is found in the SankhGS. The text 
prescribes that, before the teaching of the Veda, the teacher should be asked 
to recite the GM as well as the names of its Rsi (Visvamitra), its deity (Savitr), 
and its meter (gd@yatri). In this way, he should teach the Rsi, deity and meter of 
every mantra. In the unfortunate case that he does not recall this paratextual 
(or “para-mantric”) data, there is a stopgap: 


Or, when not recalling the Rsi, the dedication to the deity and the meter, the 
teacher recites this: “That desirable [splendor] of the Impeller...” pada by 


684 For this passage, see also Lubin 2005: 89-90. The idea here appears to be that acting as a 
priest and receiving payment for it causes impurity; individual recitation is, therefore, a 
means of expiation and purification. 

685 Malamoud 1977: 197: “Littéralement: on fait en sort que la gayatri dépasse 4 la suite 
(d’elle-méme), d’est-a-dire qu’elle se prolonge” This might mean that the recitation of 
the GM at the beginning of a svadhyaya session should be prolonged. 

686 ricyata iva va esa préva (préva/praiva?) ricyate y6 *yajayati prati va grhnati *yajayitva 
*pratigfhya vanasnan trih svadhyayam vedam ddhtyita | triratram *va savitrim gayatrim 
anvatirecayati TaittA I| 16. For the text and emendations, see Malamoud 1977: 111 and 
196-197; for his translation, see p. 129. 
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pada, hemistich by hemistich [and then finally] without pausing; having 


finished, [he recites or explains] “this... [verse belongs to Savitr etc.].’%*’ 


In general, however, the complete substitution of Vedic recitation with the 


GM in ritual practice was restricted to more or less isolated instances, or even 


“makeshift solutions,” such as those shown here.*®* 


More significantly, the GM was also made the representative of the Vedas 


on a “theological” level. Several texts explain that the GM was, in one way or 


another, “extracted” from all the Vedas. The earliest among them is probably 


the ManSm, where many of the aspects of the GM discussed in this chapter 


reappear:*”” 


687 


688 


689 


690 


The sound “a, the sound “u,’ and the sound “m” — Prajapati milked them 
out of the three Vedas, as also “EARTH, INTERSPACE, SKY.” /76/ 

From the three Vedas, Prajapati, the Supreme Being, milked out foot after 
foot of this sdvitri verse: “That...” /77/ 

Muttering this syllable and this (verse), preceded by the Vyahrtis, at the 
junctures, a Brahmin who knows the Veda wins the merit of the Veda [i-e., 
of reciting the Veda itself]. /78/ 

By exercising these three one thousand times outside [i.e., the village], a 
twice-born is freed from even a grievous sin within a month, like a snake 
from its slough. /79/ 

Someone who is a Brahmin, a Ksatriya, or a Vaisya by birth invites the 
censure of good people by disconnecting himself from this verse and from 
[the performance of] his ritual at the right time. /80/ 

The imperishable three Great Vyahrtis, preceded by the sound om, and the 
three-footed savitri should be recognized as the mouth [i.e., the principal 
part] of the brahman. /81/ 

When someone recites this [sdavitri] tirelessly everyday for three years, 
having become wind and having the form of the air,°”° he reaches the high- 


api vavindindann rsidaivatachandamsi tat savitur varenyam ity etam paccho ’rdharcaso 
‘navanam ity eseti samapta*ahacaryah SankhGS II 7.19. Cf. the translation by Oldenberg, 
SBE XXIX: 71 and especially his note on Sutra 19. 

For an example in a much later text, the Garuda-Purana (GarP), see Hikita 2005: 162. 
Cf. also KarmP II 14.50: “The Lord weighed the weight of the Gayatri(-Mantra) and the 
Vedas: on one side, the four Vedas, on the other, the Gayatri(-Mantra).” gayatrim caiva 
vedams ca tulayatolayat prabhuh / ekatas caturo vedan gayatrim ca tathaikatah //; or AVPar 
XLI 4.5: “One should mutter a hundred Gayatris on a rosary in the evening and morning; 
one certainly obtains the full result of the four Vedas.” gayatrya aksamalayam sayam 
pratah Satam japet / caturnam khalu vedanam samagram labhate phalam //. 

A peculiarity of this passage, which has not been made the subject of discussion so far, is 
the praise of the syllable om, a syllable whose significance in South Asian religions has 
long been known, but which only recently has begun to receive the scholarly attention 
it deserves; see Gerety 2015 and 2016. 

This probably refers to the disembodiment of the soul or self after death. 
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est brahman. /82/ 

The highest brahman is the single syllable [i.e., om], the highest ascetic toil 
is the control of breath, nothing is higher than the s@vitri; truth is better 
than silence. /83/°* 


For the greater part, I believe, this passage speaks for itself. Prajapati, the 
“Lord of Progeny,’ extracted the three padas of the GM from the three traditional 
Vedas (Rg-, Yajur-, Sama-). The GM can, therefore, be understood to be their 
essence. Together with its frequent introductory formula, the syllable om and 
the Vyahrtis, the GM is the mukha of the Vedas, that is, its “mouth, entrance, 
face” or, less literally, its “main” or “principal part” Every dvija has to recite it, 
and reciting it at the Sandhya amounts to reciting the entire Veda. Thus, in this 
short passage many important aspects of the GM above are present: its social 
importance as the defining characteristic of dvijas is alluded to; its recitation in 
the Sandhya is mentioned; and lastly, it is characterized as the essence or main 
part of the Veda, that is, its epitome. 


4.2 Compressing the Vedas 


As we can see, between the earliest Grhyastitras and the ManSm, which was 
composed several centuries later,°’’ the GM in many ways became the first and 
foremost formula of the Vedas, and even its epitome. While we can retrace this 
development on various levels, why it continued in this way over the course 
of several centuries is not self-explanatory. What drove this development for 
so long? What caused it to assume this role? To answer these questions, it is 
necessary to return to the question of how Brahminism emerged and by which 
authority it legitimized itself. 

The Vedas were (and are) the ideological hallmark of Brahminical author- 
ity. In formulating the Dharmasitras, the Brahmin authors invoked the Vedas as 
their ultimate authority and legitimization. In fact, of course, “the Vedas” (that 
is, in the strictest sense, the Samhitas and Brahmanas)°”’ have little to say about 


691 ManSm II 76-83: akaram capy ukaram ca makaram ca prajapatih vedatrayan niraduhad 
bhar bhuvah svar ititi ca /76/ tribhya eva tu vedebhyah padam padam adtiduhat / tad ity rco 
’syah savitryah paramesthi prajapatih /77/ etad aksaram etam ca japan vyahrtiparvikam / 
samdhyayor vedavid vipro vedapunyena yujyate /78/ sahasrakrtvas tv abhyasya bahir etat 
trikam dvijah / mahato ’py enaso masat tvacevahir vimucyate /79/ etaya rca visamyuktah 
kale ca kriyaya svaya brahmaksatriyavisyonir garhanam yati sadhusu /80/ omkarapurvikas 
tisro mahavyahrtayo ’vyayah / tripada caiva savitri vijneyam brahmano mukham /81/ yo 
‘dhite “hany ahany etam trini varsany atandritah / sa brahma param abhyeti vayubhutah 
khamartiman /82/ ekaksaram param brahma pranayamah param tapah / savitrydas tu param 
nasti maunat satyam visisyate /83/. Cf. the translation by Olivelle 2005: 98-100. 

692 Seen. 467 on p. 112 and n. 345 on p. 81 above. 

693 Cf. ApSS XXIV 1.31: “Mantra and Brahmana are designated as Veda” mantrabrahmanayor 
vedanamadheyam. 
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Dharma as such. The source of the Brahminical Dharma was only ostensibly 
the Vedic texts, but in fact the true source was the customs and traditions of 
those Brahmins who codified the Dharma.*”* Nevertheless, the Vedas became 
the most important cultural symbol of Brahminism, and access to them was 
only granted to those who had been duly initiated. 

However, as the knowledge of and permission to recite Vedic texts formally 


65 a solution had 


were made the hallmark of the entire upper stratum of society, 
to be found for all those who would never engage in the arduous study of Vedic 
texts. Obviously, inaugurating the memorization of thousands of mantras could 
no longer remain the general objective of the ritual. While many of the new 
initiates probably learned more than just one Vedic verse, only few would con- 
tinue to dedicate themselves entirely to the preservation of the Vedic heritage: 
the Brahmins in the original sense of the word.*° 

It is difficult to reconstruct how many Vedic mantras Ksatriyas and Vaisyas 
really learned throughout the centuries. Considering that they were primarily 
to acquire skills and competencies of a completely different nature, it is very 
likely that the study of Vedic texts was in many cases only a minor part of 
their education.°”’ In modern times, the period of studentship is sometimes even 
compressed to a few hours.*”* It is yet unknown when exactly this process of 
compression started and how it developed. What we can infer, however, is that 
it must have been very conducive to the GM’s becoming the epitome of the 
Vedas. 

For a great number of non-Brahmin dvijas — who were allowed to recite, 
but not obliged to learn as many Vedic mantras as possible — the GM in practice 
was probably of the one of the few, perhaps even the only Vedic mantra they 
ever learned.°”’ The idea that this mantra must, therefore, be the most important 
and most representative of all Vedic mantras, is then only natural. The nexus 
between the GM and the Vedas, already established by way of the Upanayana, 
could thus become even stronger. In a way, the GM even became more than just 
the essence of the Veda. As Malamoud put it: 


The savitri is indeed an actual stanza of the Rksamhita, a piece, therefore, 
taken from the body of the Veda, not the reduced image of the Veda or the 


694 Cf. Olivelle 2000: 15 and 2012a: 120-121. 

695 Cf. Lubin 2005: 84. 

696 Cf. Lubin 2005: 86 and 96-97. Note that it was not the case that all Brahmins devoted 
their time to Vedic study; cf. Scharfe 2002: 102. 

697 For the education of Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sidras, see Kane II(1): 363-365; cf. Scharfe 
2002: 89. 

698 See Zotter 2018: 235-237. 

699 The late VaikhGS VIII 3 (tr. Caland 1929: 185), for instance, mentions a so-called gayatra 
brahmacarin, who only remains a brahmacarin for three days after his initiation. 
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quintessence of the Veda. The savitri is rather the minimal Veda, and like 
an emblem of Vedism.’”° 


As we saw above, the rise of the GM certainly started in the Brahminical 
milieu itself: it could even substitute the recitation of the Veda in two rituals 
performed by the most exemplary of Brahmins, a priest and a teacher. Once 
established, however, the extension of the Upanayana and the concomitant ex- 
tension of the teaching of the GM must have fed back to the system that had 
brought it about. Put simply: when non-specialists began to view the GM as the 
epitome of the Vedas, Brahmins trained in the Vedas, too, became more inclined 
to think of it as such. 


5. Purification and social identity 


In the preceding sections, we observed how the GM became the foremost verse 
of the Vedas. In this section, we will turn to the emergence of a practice that, I 
would argue, is a consequence of the developments discussed above. This prac- 
tice is the recitation of the GM for the purpose of ritual purification. 

In many cases, ritual purification involved repeated recitation, a practice 
that later came to be known as japa. While this kind of japa is nowadays well 
known, in the earliest stages of Hinduism, it had not yet become a common prac- 
tice. As far as I can tell, it first emerged during the time of the Dharmasitras.”” 
In the prescriptions of these texts, if a mantra is to be recited repetitively (ie., 
one hundred times or more), it is in the vast majority of cases the GM - and 
no other mantra.’”’ The purpose of this practice is almost always to maintain or 
restore the ritual purity of the reciter. 

In Hinduism, the axis of purity and impurity — not only in a physical, but 
also in a ritual and social sense — plays a major role.”°’ Impurity is not only 
caused by external pollution, but also by committing “sinful” acts. A “sin” (papa) 
is something that has negative soterial, social, and/or ritual effects.’"* States of 


joo Translation of Malamoud 1977: 89: “[L]a savitri est en effet une stance réelle de la Rk- 
Samhita, un morceau, donc, prélevé sur le corps du Veda, non l’image réduite du Veda 
ou la quintessence du Veda. La savitri est plutét le Veda minimal, et comme l’embléme 
du védisme.” 

7o1 For examples, see Gonda 1980: 228-229. The practice is rarely mentioned in the Grhyast- 
tras; see, for instance, BaudhGS II 9.4 and JaimGS II 6. Later, the practice is also combined 
with fire-offerings; cf. Einoo 2005a: 47-48. 

702 This assessment is based on my (certainly not exhaustive) reading of the extant Dharma- 
sutras; more research on the emergence of repetitive mantra recitation is needed. 

703 See generally Malinar 2009 and 2018. 

7o4 See Brick 2018: 314. As Kellner (2020: 39, n. 2) pointed out, the term “soterial” is preferable 
to the term “soteriological” in contexts such as the present one. 
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sinfulness, too, are conceptualized along the axis of purity and impurity: the 
graver the sin, the graver the impurity. Since purity is demanded in most ritual 
contexts, impure substances and persons are not allowed to be part of any kind 
of ritual. Impurity also has social consequences: someone who has become im- 
pure can even be prohibited entirely from engaging with other, comparatively 
purer, persons.’° 

There are, however, several means to re-establish ritual purity.’° The 
Dharmasitras describe many kinds of prayascittas (“penances”) as well as 
pavitras (“means of purification”), whose purpose is to remove sin and to 
restore purity. The recitation of the GM features prominently among them. 
Thus, the GM is listed, alongside others, as one of the so-called pavanas or 
“purificatory” texts.””’ The Sutras prescribe its recitation in a number of cases: 


708 


it is recited if someone has spoken with an outcaste,’”* if one was asleep at 


710 


sunrise,’°’ or if one has survived an attempt at suicide.’”*° If a broken pot is 


replaced by a new one, one should recite the GM several times, obviously to 
purify it (and oneself).’** The GM should be repeated as often as possible if a 
mistake is committed during the teaching or recitation of the Veda.” Bathing 
and reciting it 1,000 times, with or without breath control, is given as one of 
several prayascittas for “studying in the wrong way” (mithyadhita).’** It should 


also be recited 1,000 times as an (obviously easier) alternative for penances for 


714 


severe sins unknown to the public.’** If a wife commits adultery in her mind, 


in words or in deed, she has to undergo various penances, and the husband has 
to offer ghee into the fire 800, 3,200, or 8,000 times, reciting the GM together 
with the so-called Siras formula.” Elsewhere, it is also said that by reciting it 
8,000 times (or just three times)’** at sunrise, a man is freed from all sins.”*’ 
But why the GM? As a young student, an drya learns how to keep him- 
self pure, both in the physical as well as in a ritual sense. The concept of purity 


705 See Malinar 2009: 36-38. 

706 Cf. Malinar 2009: 23-25, 35. 

707. GautDhS IXX 12, BaudhDhS III 10.4, VasDhS XXII 9 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 160, 325, and 443). 
Interestingly, the GM is always the last among them. 

708 GautDhS XxX 8 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 171). 

7o9 GautDhS XXIII 21 and VasDhS XX 4-5 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 177 and 431). 

710 VasDhS XXIII 19-20 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 445). 

711 Ifitis froma Brahmin, ten times; if it is from a Sudra, one hundred times; if from a Vaisya, 
fifty times; if from a Ksatriya, twenty-five times; see BaudhDhsS | 6.7 and 9 (tr. Olivelle 
2000: 209). 

j1i2 SankhGS IV 8.20; cf. Gonda 1980a: 292. 

713, ApDhS | 26.14 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 65). 

714. GautDhS XXIV 11 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 179). 

715 VasDhS XxXI 6 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 437). The Siras formula, also called “Gayatri-Siras,” is po 
Jyoti raso ’mrtam brahma bhar bhuvah suvar om MNarU X 27. 

716 BaudhDhsS IV 4.6 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 335). 

717. BaudhDhsS IV 5.31 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 341); see also VasDhS XXV 12 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 451). 
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even becomes ingrained in his personal and social identity. In the Brahmini- 
cal system, the (male) dvijas of the three classes are considered purer than all 
others,’** the Brahmins being the purest.’”” Non-dvijas, on the other hand, are 
characterized by impurity: they are either Sadras, untouchables, or foreigners. 
For a dvija, becoming polluted therefore also means moving towards the other 
end of the purity-impurity axis, that is, becoming more like someone who in 
the social hierarchy is below him.’” Even if the status of being a dvija itself is 
ultimately not lost that easily, pollution constantly threatens to diminish it. 

Above we saw that a person becomes a dvija through his second birth 
in the Upanayana. One of the most important components of this ritual is the 
teaching of a savitri, in most cases, the GM.’”’ As the mantra that makes a per- 
son a dvija in the first place, the GM is also well-suited to restore this status 
whenever it is diminished. Obviously, it is not used in prayascittas because its 
meaning as a text or its other ritual applications are connected with purifica- 
tion. Rather, it was felt to have the power to renew the socio-ritual identity of 
its reciter. By way of extension, this logic was also applied in the case of ob- 
jects: as mentioned above, a pot can be purified by reciting the GM, the number 
of repetitions depending on the status of its donor. The fact that the GM is, in 
practice, among the foremost purificatory texts is thus easily explained. 

As I alluded to above, it is likely that the practice of reciting the GM as a 
prayascitta and its repetition in the Sandhya (which originally only consisted in 
the recitation of a savitri) are related. Considering that the early Grhyasitras — 
the texts containing the instructions for the Sandhya — are probably somewhat 
older than the Dharmasitras,””’ this ritual may have been the source of inspira- 
tion for the specific practice of repeating the GM as a prayascitta. This does not 
preclude, however, that this repetition could not function as a prayascitta. On 
the contrary, the entire Sandhya is probably better understood as an obligatory 


prayascitta rather than as an actual worship of the junctures, or twilights.’” 


718 See Malinar 2009: 36-38. 

719 This is not so much because they are always pure, but because they have the power and 
means to purify themselves; see Malinar 2009: 23-27. 

720 According to Olivelle (2012b: 240), in Dharma literature, “we see no instance when a term 
for pure/impure is used with reference to a group of individuals or to a varna or caste, the 
only exception being people who have fallen from their caste due to grievous sins; these 
are often called asuci” Belonging to a particular social group or class is no guarantee of 
purity; rather, purity must be maintained in order not to be excluded from the system in 
the first place. 

721 See above pp. 144-146. 

722 The earliest Dharmasitra, the ApDhS, probably dates to the third century BCE (Olivelle 
2018a: 21); the start of the production of Grhyasutras is generally (though not by all 
scholars) placed somewhat earlier; see n. 467 on p. 112 above. 

723 Cf. BaudhDhS II 7.20 (tr. Olivelle 2000: 269). 
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Conclusion 


This chapter has demonstrated that the status of the GM was significantly up- 
graded during the early phase of Hinduism. Apart from the obvious significance 
of an initiation mantra and its role as the first mantra among thousands to fol- 
low (the “ABC” of an endless “alphabet” of mantras), cultural and social devel- 
opments, too, contributed to its rise (see Section 1). When the Upanayana was 
extended and was made a rite of passage for all aryas, it became compulsory to 
be initiated with a sa@vitri. While other savitris were sometimes used, the GM re- 
mained the most important among them, especially because it was used by the 
Brahmins, who were the certainly the most active ritual performers. Its position 
in the Upanayana ensured that it could reappear again and again as one of the 
symbols of the Vedas and, therefore, of “orthodox” Hinduism (see Figure 5). 


adaptive reuse in Srauta ritual 
(Chapter 3) 


| 


selection as initiation mantra 


(Chapter 4) 
primary initiation mantra and the Vedic verse par excellence, 
first Vedic text in the Upanayana on a par with the entire corpus 
primary mantra in the first epitome of the Veads: 
ritual of the day (Sandhya), substitute for other mantras, 
first mantra in other contexts essence of the Vedas 


Figure 5: The development of the status of the GM in Early Hinduism 


However, as we saw in Section 2, it did not simply remain the first Vedic 
verse to be learned, but also became the first mantra to be recited in the daily 
life of brahmacarins and, in the course of time, of householders as well. Recit- 
ing the GM was an essential (and the only original) component of the Sandhya. 
I have proposed that at the very beginning, the recitation of the GM in this 
this ritual might have been a simple exercise for young students, who at the 
commencement of their studentship could not even recite any other mantra. 
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Additionally — and this was probably much more significant — it could also 
function as a daily “reminder” of one’s new social status and as a means to pre- 
serving that status. As such, its purpose was essentially purificatory, which also 
explains why it was later combined with a number of other (mostly) purifica- 
tory rituals acts. In this function, it also became popular outside the Sandhya, 
namely as a prayascitta, a private religious practice whose purpose is to purify 
the reciter from sins.’** This use is first mentioned in the Dharmasitras, which 
are presumably somewhat younger than the earliest Grhyasitras. It is possible 
that the (repetitive) recitation of the GM as a prayascitta historically goes back 
to the Sandhya; however, it is difficult to draw definitive conclusions. 

The term sandhyopasana was probably not understood as “worship of the 
Sandhya.” The idea that the juncture or twilight itself is the object of worship 
is, to my knowledge, never explicitly stated in the early sources. A mythical or 
etiological background for the ritual was, in any case, only provided after it had 
already existed for some time. The “Sandhya myth,’ found in two late Vedic (or 
rather, post-Vedic) texts, the SadvB and the TaittA, explains that its ultimate 
purpose is to help the sun rise. Significantly, however, neither of the two texts 
place any emphasis on the GM. A connection to the time of the early morning 
by way of Savitr and/or his manifestation as the sun is possible, but cannot be 
backed up with evidence. As I have suggested, however, this connection might 
have simply been too obvious, and there might have been little need to elaborate 
on what is more or less self-explanatory. 

However it originated, the Sandhya became one of the most regularly per- 
formed rituals. It is easily understood that the daily recitation of the GM during 
this ritual (be it once, thrice, or more often) must have made a great impact on 
the minds of the reciters. As a matter of fact, it was also used as the first mantra 
in a sequence in several other Grhya rituals.” Every time the GM was used 
in this way, its role as an initiatory mantra was further consolidated. Above 
all others, however, it must have been the daily Sandhya that functioned as an 
excellent “amplifier” of the GM, especially when we take into account that it 
eventually became part of a householder’s daily ritual routine as well. 

In Section 3, we saw that several Grhya rituals reflect the status the GM 
had already attained before these rituals were codified. In the lists of entities 
worthy of worship,”’° the GM is the only verse. It appears both in the company 
of the three Vedas and without them. Despite its occasional association with 
Savitr, it does not appear as a deity itself. Nevertheless, it was evidently thought 
to be in some way divine, otherwise it would not have made much sense to 


724 See pp. 164-166. 
725 See above pp. 152-153. 
726 See pp. 153-159. 
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worship it. Its high status in the religious universe is also indicated by the fact 
that it is mentioned alongside the Vedas, thus being placed on a par with them.””’ 

In ritual practice, in some cases it became possible to substitute the GM for 
the recitation of Vedic texts. Most importantly, however, this aspect of the GM 
was also reflected on the theological level: since around the beginning of the 
Common Era, the GM has been thought to be the essence of the Vedas (see Sec- 
tion 4).’’* While this idea clearly became a common part of Brahminism, I have 
suggested that here again, the extension of the Upanayana to non-Brahmins 
might have played a role: with this extension, the permission to recite Vedic 
texts formally was made the hallmark of the entire upper stratum of society. 
The new initiates, however, often did not learn a great number of texts. On the 
contrary: many probably did not learn more than the very first mantra. While 
the “condensation” of the Vedas in the GM may have started independently 
in the Brahminical milieu itself, the role it came to play for those who would 
never engage in extensive Vedic study probably gave further impetus to this 


development.””’ 


727 See pp. 159-164. 

728 The GM’s status has continued to manifest itself in numerous ways up to the present 
day. For example, several sixteenth-century commentators of the Ram. considered the 
Epic “both physically and spiritually a grand expansion and exposition of the famous 
and widely revered and recited rc, Rgveda 3.62.10” Goldman 2016: 187. The mantra was 
mapped onto the text by locating each of its 24 syllables in the various parts of the text. 
The purpose of this strategy was to invest the Epic with Vedic authority — authority that 
was condensed in the essence of the Vedas, the GM. 

729 This, in turn, might have been one of the reasons why medieval commentators such as 
Sayana insisted on “interpreting the traditional injunction to study the Veda as pertain- 
ing to the complete textual body of one’s family Veda” Galewicz 2009: 256; emphasis 
mine. 


PART II 
THE MOTHER 
OF THE VEDAS 


-- CHAPTERO6 :- 


Personification, Divinization, 
Deification 


Introduction 


Part I has shown that the status of the Gayatri-Mantra in Early Hinduism’*° 
continued to increase after it had been made the primary initiation mantra. But 
while the religious manuals produced in that period reflect this increase in sta- 
tus in a number of ritual developments, they nowhere personify the mantra, 
even when attributing divinity to it. The most straightforward explanation for 
this is that the GM was not (yet) consistently considered a full-fledged deity, 
at least not by the practitioners and codifiers of the “orthoprax” ritualistic re- 
ligion. In this chapter, however, we will see that the idea of a mantra goddess 
had already had precursors in this period. 

Evidence for the earliest traces of the personification and divinization of 
the mantra is found in a small number of passages in several “Vedic” texts: the 
Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brahmana (JaimUB), the GopB, the MNarU (also transmit- 
ted as part of the TaittA), and the AV. I have put the adjective “Vedic” in quota- 
tion marks for a reason: the text passages to be discussed are, in fact, all from 
the post-Vedic period (with perhaps the exception of the JaimUB) as defined by 
linguistic criteria.’** At least in two cases, the MNarU and the AV, the text re- 
mained subject to changes even well beyond this period.” The attribute “Vedic” 
is, therefore, far from unambiguous. The order in which the texts are listed is 
deliberately chosen as well. Traditionally, Vedic texts are classified according 
to a quasi-chronological scheme comprising Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, 
and Upanisads. It has long been known, however, that this scheme is somewhat 


730 For the definition of “Early Hinduism,” see above p. 139. 

731 For a summary of the special features of Vedic as compared to classical Sanskrit, see 
VGS: 236-243. 

732 Cf. also n. 336 on p. 80 above. 
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too simple.’*’ In the case of the text passage we will deal with in this chapter, it 
will indeed be of no help at all. 

While focusing on late and post-Vedic as well as Early Hindu texts, I will 
inevitably anticipate some of the later developments of the GM and its/her wor- 
ship, in one case even touching upon Tantric elements”* (especially when dis- 
cussing the additions and modifications in the MNarU). In several cases I will 
also use passages from later texts in order to clarify the purport of earlier ones. 
By considering all these texts, I will thus span a quite wide historical arc. In 
general, however, I will again concentrate on the early period and on the pro- 
cesses contributing to the mantra’s deification rather than on its results. It is 
also for this reason that the concept of the “Mother of the Vedas,” which we will 
encounter for the first time in this chapter, will only be discussed in more detail 
in Chapter 8.”%° 

The present chapter consists of two major sections (Section 1: “Personifi- 
cation and divinization”; Section 2: “Deification”), each containing two subsec- 
tions. 


¢ Section 1.1 (pp. 176-178) deals with the JaimUB, in which first traces of 
a personification as well as divinization of the GM can be detected: the 
mantra here appears as the partner or spouse of the Vedic god Savitr. 


¢ Section 1.2 (pp. 178-183) briefly discusses a passage from the GopB. This 
very late Brahmana not only reuses the textual material of the JaimUB, but 
also adds several new passages that further elaborate upon the personifica- 
tion of the mantra, which/who is now also given the name “Mother of the 
Vedas.” Moreover, I also consider a number of passages from the Dharma 
literature. 


¢ Section 2.1 (pp. 184-193) introduces the MNarU, a text that continued to 
grow and diversify throughout centuries. This highly complex text touches 
virtually on every single aspect of the deification of the GM relevant to 
this study. In particular, its several recensions very well reflect the various 
stages in the long-term development of the deification of the GM. 


¢ Section 2.2 (pp. 193-197) deals with the so-called vedamatr verse, a piece of 
religious poetry that has been reused in several texts and is also included in 
one version of the MNarU. A dedicated treatment of this verse is above all 
justified by the fact that it was also included in the AV, generally deemed to 


733  Cf., for instance, Gonda 1975: 22: “The ideas of chronological succession of ‘literary gen- 
res’ and of corresponding forms of religious interest can no longer be maintained.” 

734 These elements are found in the latest recension of the Upanisad, the Andhra recension, 
and are most likely later than the fifth century cE. 

735 See below pp. 234-240. 
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be one of the most ancient Vedic texts.’*° Moreover, the vedamdtr verse is 
(in all of its versions) so corrupt that its restoration requires more detailed 
argumentation. 


1. Personification and divinization 


The last two sections of the Samavedic JaimUB,”*’ IV 27-28,’** consist of a brief 
text entirely dedicated to Savitr and the sdvitri. The position of this text at the 
very end of the JaimUB suggests that it belongs to the “later appendices.””” It 
was also reused in an Atharvavedic text, the GopB. (Moreover, in combination 
with a short appendix, it also came to be known as the Savitri-Upanisad [SavU], 
a possibly medieval text that due to its very late age will only be treated in 
passing here.) The khandas 31-38 in GopB I 1’* reuse and modify much of 
the JaimUB text and provide it with a frame story. khanda 33 in particular is 
verbally similar to JaimUB IV 27; khandas 34-36, in turn, are concerned with 
the interpretation of the GM, just like JaimUB IV 28. GopB I 1.31-38 has also 


been called “Gayatri Upanisad””” or “Savitri-Upanisad.”’*” 


Among the two texts, the JaimUB is clearly the earlier one, as it is largely 
coeval with the BrhAU and the ChandU, probably composed between 800 and 
500 BcE.”** The date of the various parts of the GopB, which is generally con- 
sidered a very “late” Vedic text, has been the subject of debate.”** Its first part, 


736 Its significance has so far been unclear; cf. Brereton 2022: 78: “[I]t is difficult to connect 
this highly uncertain evidence with the status or role of the Gayatri in other Vedas.” 

737 The text is also known as Satyayani-Gayatrasya-Upanisad. Bodewitz (2019 ['1986]): 86- 
87 argues that it is rather an Aranyaka than an Upanisad or a Brahmana; Fujii (2011: 
106), on the other hand, considers it the “earliest Upanisad”; see Fujii 1997: 89-90 and 
2010: 31, n. 100. Its last two sections, however, are later, see Fujii 1997: 94. 

738 Tr. (& ed.) Oertel 1896: 223-225. 

739 Fujii 1997: 94. 

740 Translated by Mitra & Vidyabhushana 1872: 19-24 and Patyal 1969: 32-41. Note that 
Patyal variously translated the word savitri with “Gayatri” or “Savitri” 

741 Gaastra 1919: 29. 

742 Gonda 1975: 355. 

743 For the date of the JaimUB, see the references to Fujii’s works given in n. 737. 

744. Foran introduction, see Gonda 1975: 355. Interestingly, the significance of this source for 
the history of the GM was recognized quite early. At a time when all works called “Brah- 
mana” were still thought to be ancient, one of the first editors of the GopB remarked 
that “[t]he account given of the Gayatri is the fullest | have met with in the Vedas, and 
will perhaps be interesting to many as containing the oldest ideas of the Brahmanas on 
the subject.” Mitra & Vidyabhushana 1872: 19. Cf. also Lal 1971: 227: “In brief, the mantra 
had here attained a metaphysical importance.” 
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however, is probably even younger than the Astadhyayi, composed in or around 
the fourth century BcE.’*’ It is thus certainly posterior to JaimUB IV 27-28. 


1.1 Jaimintya-Upanisad-Brahmana 


For the purpose of this chapter, the content of JaimUB IV 27-28 is perhaps 
better summarized than translated in full.’*° In section 27, the same question is 
repeated nine times: kah savita ka savitri, literally: “what’*’ is Savitr, what is the 
savitri?” or “what is the Impeller (m.)? what is the one (f.) belonging/related to 
the Impeller?” After each question, the text answers by identifying the two with 
other entities that are in some way linked to each other, for example: “Savitr is 
the wind, the savitri is space. Where there is wind, there is space, and where 
there is space, respectively, there is wind” (vayur eva savita akaSas savitri | sa 
yatra vayus tad akaso yatra vakasas tad vayuh). 

Nine such male/female pairs are given: (1) fire/earth; (2) Varuna/waters; 
(3) wind/space; (4) sacrifice/meters; (5) thunder/lightning; (6) sun/sky; (7) 
moon/ lunar stations; (8) mind/speech; (9) man/woman.“ After each pair, 
the text states that Savitr and the sdvitri “are the two wombs/origins/sources” 
and that “they are one couple” (te dve yoni tad ekam mithunam). The main 
message is clear: Savitr and the savitri complement each other, they represent 
an ideal couple. They are the primordial sources - of the entire universe, one 
might infer. 

The imagery employed by the text is not really innovative. Already in the 
earlier Vedic literature, couples are compared to both natural and ritual pairs. In 
the AV, for instance, after a newly wedded couple has first united, the husband 
has to address his wife reciting the text “a ‘he’ am I, a ‘she’ are you; the melody 
am I, you are the verse; the sky am I, you are the earth.”’® Here, too, we find 
both ritual and natural pairs side-by-side. What is new in the JaimUB is that it 
is Savitr and the savitri who are connected in this way. 

In my view, the idea of making them a couple is based on the mythical and 
ritual functions typically associated with Savitr. As the impeller and initiator of 


745 Jamison & Witzel 1992: 11. The GopB certainly existed in the ninth century cE; see 
Kataoka 2007; cf. Griffiths 2007: 180. 

746 For acomplete translation, see Oertel 1896: 223-225. 

747 kacan mean either “who?” or “what?,” depending on the context. The answers to ques- 
tions given in the JaimUB suggests that here it means “what?” For the “inverse” agree- 
ment of pronouns with their reference words within the same sentence, see Brereton 
1986: 99-102; cf. also AS: 565, SS: 18. 

748 (1) agni/prthivi, (2) varuna/ ap (plural); (3) va@yu/akasa; (4) yajna/ chandas (plural); 
(5) stanayitnu/vidyut; (6) dditya/dyu; (7) candra/ naksatra (plural); (8) manas/vac; 
(9) purusa/stri. 

749 AV XIV 2.71ab: amo ‘ham asmi sa tvam samaham asmy fk tvam dyaur aham prthivi tvam; 
cf. the translation by Whitney 1905: 766; cf. Shende 1949: 245; cf. also JaimUB | 53-54 (tr. 
Oertel 1896: 130-133). 
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everything, this god was also strongly connected with procreation.”*° As I show 
in Chapters 4 and 5, his functions were very significant for the employment 
of the sdavitris, especially the GM, which soon became the “prototypical first 
verse.’ This might be the reason why Savitr and the sdavitri are said to be “the 
two wombs” (yoni) in the first section: as “wombs” or “sources,” they stand at 
the very beginning of things. The theme of procreation is also found in the link 
between the sections 27 and 28, which is established through similar words: 
two times, the text states that “the sacrifice impels (pra+cud); woman and man 
propagate (pra+jan).’’*’ The idea is that both the god and his most important 
mantra have the same “impelling or propagating power.’ 

Another aspect opens up if we consider the general symbolism behind 
the relationship between husband and wife, or male and female in general, in 
(late) Vedic times.’ The JaimUB passage itself provides some clues. In several 
identifications of the JaimUB, the male part “moves through” or “governs” the 
female part: wind moves through space, the sun through the sky; fire “moves” 
above the earth. Varuna, on the other hand, is the god who presides over water 
in general; the structure of the ritual determines which meters are to be used;’** 
the mind controls speech. 

While the passage certainly implies the interdependence and unity of the 
couple — several pairs merely indicate complementarity or co-occurrence’* — 
the imagery employed also reveals that the male part was thought to be more 
mobile or to move within or through the female part. Although one could well 
imagine it the other way around, in ancient South Asia, this mobility also indi- 
cated a kind of primacy or sovereignty.”*’ In a culture where the ideal role of a 
woman is that of a stationary housewife, this may come as little surprise. 

The relationship between Savitr and the savitri can be construed along 
these lines: Savitr “permeates” the savitri, whose name is derived from his.”** 
The sdvitri is entirely dedicated to him, as it were. His power is “channelled” 
through the savitri, he impels by means of it; where a sGvitri is recited, Savitr is 


750 Cf. above p. 45. 

751 JaimUB IV 28.3,5: yajno (vai) pracodayati; stri ca vai purusas ca prajanayatah. 

752 See generally Dange 1979. 

753 For the relationship between the sacrifice the meters, see Thite 1987: 435-438. 

754 E.g., thunder/lightning or perhaps also sacrifice/meters. In the GopB, day/night and heat/ 
coldness are complementary; cf. n. 766 on p. 179 below. 

755 Sovereignty was often conceived of as the freedom of movement, especially in the case of 
the sun; see Proferes 2007: 49-51. The “universal ruler,’ too, was often called cakravartin: 
literally a cakravartin is someone “who makes the wheels [of his chariot] roll [without 
being obstructed],” which means that he can go wherever he wants; cf. Bronkhorst 2011: 
103, n. 11. 

756 Interestingly, the wives of Agni, Indra and Varuna are also named after their husbands: 
Agnayt, Indrani, and Varunani. None of them have ever developed a distinctive profile; 
see Macdonell 2002 ['1916]: 125. 
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present. The power of the mantra is derived from — and the same as — the power 
of the god. 

But while they may be presented as a couple, this does not mean that their 
relationship is symmetrical: the savitri in the JaimUB can hardly be understood 
as an independent goddess on the same ontological level as Savitr, even though 
she is his partner. On the contrary, the passage still makes sense if the sdvitri is 
simply understood to be a potent formula, even if a divine one. In section 28, 
the text focuses completely on the interpretation of the three padas of the GM. 
Knowledge of the supposedly hidden or esoteric meaning of the text is stressed; 
the idea of personifying the mantra, on the other hand, is not taken up again. 

References to other mythical or ritual concepts that may indicate deifica- 
tion or at least personification, such as the myth of (Strya) Savitri,’*’ the idea 
that initiation is a rebirth by means of the sdavitri,’** or the metaphor of the 
Mother of the Vedas,’*”’ are missing entirely. The passage concludes that “[h]e 
who knows this savitri thus overcomes second death, he wins the same world 
with the savitri itself; he wins the same world with the savitri itself””°? The 
expression “to win the same world with the savitri” might at first give the im- 
pression that the savitri must be a goddess. However, in Vedic literature the 
expression is used in combination with all kinds of entities, including days, the 
year, meters, or the cardinal directions.’* 


1.2, Gopatha-Brahmana and Dharma literature 


In the GopB, the passage JaimUB IV 27-28 has been reworked and expanded. 
Significantly, the frame story of this text introduces the themes of studentship 
and initiation. In this story, a certain Vedic expert, Glava Maitreya, is speaking 
(soliloquizing, as it seems) ill of one of his colleagues, Maudgalya Ekadasaksa. 
A pupil of Maudgalya’s overhears this and reports it to his teacher, who then 
orders him to test the insulter’s knowledge by asking him a question about the 
GM: 


757 See below pp. 203-212. 

758 See above p. 145. 

759 See below pp. 234-240. 

760 JaimUB IV 28.6: yo va etam savitrim evam vedapa punarmrtyum tarati savitrya eva sa- 
lokatam jayati savitrya eva salokatam jayati; tr. Oertel 1896: 225 (I have replaced “Savitri” 
with “savitr?’). 

761 Cf., for instance, the following statement: “For the quarters [or “cardinal directions”] 
joined in the song. He thus wins the same world with the quarters.’ diso hy updgayan 
disam evam salokatam jayatiti JaimUB | 22.4; tr. Oertel 1896: 100. For more on these and 
similar expressions, see Gonda 1966: 113-115; cf. also Shults 2013: 112-119. 
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Teach [me], sir, the savitri gayatri, which has twenty-four wombs, twelve 
couples, whose eyes are the Bhrgus and Angirases,’® (tell [me] about the 


savitri) on which all this here rests — explain this (s@vitri), sir!’ 


Glava is unable to talk about the subject and, defeated, approaches 


Maudgalya in order to become his pupil and to learn about the savitri: 


Having approached him, he [ie., Glava] asked [Maudgalya]: “Pray, sir, 
what do the poets call Savitr’s excellent effulgence, what do they call 
thoughts? Tell if you know those through which the propelling (pra+cud, 
“setting in motion, spurring on”) Savitr moves!” 


Thereupon he told him: “The Vedas, the meters(/ metrical Vedic texts), that 
excellent effulgence of the god Savitr — the poets call that food; thoughts 
are rituals — that I teach you — through which the propelling (pra+cud) 
Savitr moves.” Embracing him [by the feet], he asked: “Recite, sir: what is 


Savitr, what is the savitri?”’™ 


The following text basically follows the structure of JaimUB IV 27, using 


its formulations almost verbatim.’ The number of male/female pairs, how- 


ever, is expanded from nine to twelve: (1) mind/speech; (2) fire/earth; (3) wind/ 


interspace; (4) sun/sky; (5) moon/lunar stations; (6) day/night; (7) heat/coldness; 
(8) rain cloud /rain; (9) lightning/thunder; (10) breath (vital force) /food; (11) 
Vedas/meters; (12) sacrifice/fees.”*° After these pairs, the text speculates exten- 


762 


763 


764 


765 


766 


The Bhrgus and Angirases are sages strongly associated with the AV (as well as with the 
MBh; see Bronkhorst 2016: 236-240). The exact meaning of the expression “eyes of the 
Bhrgus and Angirases,” however, is unclear to me; possibly, the idea is to emphasize that 
the GM is also important for the Atharvavedic tradition. (Note that the mantra nowhere 
appears in the AV itself; see above pp. 63-67.) 

GopB I 1.31: 23.12—14: adhihi bhoh savitrim gayatrim caturvimSatiyonim dvadasamithunam 
yasya bhrgvangirasas caksur yasyam sarvam idam sritam tam bhavan prabravitv iti; also 
translated by Patyal 1969: 33. 

GopB | 1.32: 25.5-11: tam hopetya papraccha kim svid ahur bhoh savitur varenyam bhargo 
devasya kavayah kim ahur dhiyo vicaksva yadi tah pravettha pracodayant savita yabhir 
etiti tasma etat provaca vedams chandamsi savitur varenyam bhargo devasya kavayo ’nnam 
ahuh karmani dhiyas tad u te prabravimi pracodayant savita yabhir etiti tam upasamgrhya 
papracchadhihi bhoh kah savita ka savitri. Half of the manuscripts used for the critical 
edition read pracodayant (see Gaastra 1919: 25, n. 8), which is grammatically correct. 
However, | consider it very likely that even the author did not dare to shorten the long 
d in order to preserve the most salient feature of pracodayat, a Vedic form that was no 
longer in use at his time. pracodayan would then be the lectio difficilior. Patyal’s (1969: 
35, n. 2) emendation to pracodayat and his translation has to be rejected. 

There are only minor differences: the phrase te dve yoni tad ekam mithunam in the JaimUB 
is changed to ete dve yoni ekam mithunam; sa yatra ... yatra va ... is changed to yatra hy 
eva... yatra vai... iti. 

(1) manas/vac; (2) agni/prthivt (3) vayu/antariksa (4) Gditya/dyu; (5) candramas/ 
naksatra (plural); (6) ahar/ratri; (7) usna/sita (8) abhra/varsa (9) vidyut/stanayitnu; 
(10) prana/anna (11) veda (plural) / chandas (plural); (12) yajfia/ daksina (plural). In com- 
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sively about the three padas of the GM. The interpretation has little to do with 
the actual text of the mantra, but simply connects elements typically given in 
threes (e.g., rc, yajus, saman) with its pddas. For this and for reasons of space, I 
will not give a full translation of it here. 

There is, however, an interesting aspect I would like to highlight: the men- 
tion of the brahmacarin. As we saw above, in the frame story of the text, Glava 
becomes the pupil of Maudgalya. The theme is taken up again in the transitional 
text between the passage dealing with the pairs and the speculation about the 
mantra, spoken by the instructor, Maudgalya: 


“Next, having risen, he went forth” - or (rather?) this I know: The brahma- 
carin, who has gone into these wombs and has been born from these cou- 
ples, respectively, shall not go forth before my full lifespan. |33| For he 
regarded the brahman as a splendid basis here (on earth), as a fixed abode. 
So practice austerity! If it is held in a vow, he has based himself on truth. 
Having created’*’ the Brahmin with/ by means of /from the savitri, Savitr 
enveloped/bestowed [?] the savitri.’** 


There are several uncertainties regarding the exact meaning of this passage. 
What can be gleaned from it, however, is that Savitr and the savitri are not 
only a perfect couple, but are, in a sense, also the parents of the brahmacarin, 
who is also figuratively said to be “born from these couples” (mithunebhyah 
sambhutah). Moreover, Savitr might also be the creator of Brahmins in general: 
depending on how one reads the sentence, he either created them “by means of 


= = 


the savitri” or, possibly, “together with the savitri” (or “Savitri”), his partner. 
A number of similar metaphors in several (younger) Dharma texts may be 
fruitfully compared. One, the earliest’ among them, is perhaps a passage from 


— paring this list with that of the JaimUB, we observe that the order is slightly different. 
Moreover, the pairs Varuna/waters and man/woman are dropped; wind/space is changed 
to wind/interspace, sacrifice/meters is changed to sacrifice/fees, thunder/lightning is 
reversed and becomes lightning/thunder. Four pairs are entirely new: day/night; heat/ 
coldness; rain cloud/rain; breath (vital force)/food. Interestingly, the pairs day/night as 
well as heat/coldness are opposites; however, they can still be said to be complementary. 

767 Interestingly, in MBh V 106.10, Savitr is once said to be the “primeval enunciator” of the 
savitri. 

768 GopB | 1.33-34: 27.5-10: athotthaya pravrajid ity etad va aham veda naitdsu yonisv ita 
etebhyo va mithunebhyah sambhuto brahmacari mama purayusah preydd iti |33| brahma 
hedam Sriyam pratistham ayatanam aiksata tat tapasva yadi tad vrate dhriyeta tat satye 
pratyatisthat sa savita savitrya brahmanam srstva tat savitrim paryadadhdt [literally “en- 
veloped”; possibly confused with paryadadat “bestowed”?]; also translated by Patyal 
1969: 37-38. 

769 An older, somewhat obscure and isolated passage is also found in the Baudhayana- 
Srautasutra (BaudhSS XII 18; also translated by Kashikar 2003: 783). In the middle of the 
Rajasuya, two pairs of people enter the sacrificial enclosure. Those already present allow 
entry only to those who can trace their female ancestors back up to the tenth generation. 
If, however, “one says: ‘My mother is a Commoner (vaigya)’ or ‘(the) savitri; they let him 
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the youngest Dharmasitra, the VasDhS (with a parallel in the MBh), a text that 
can roughly be dated to the first centuries CE (and is, therefore, probably not too 


far removed in time from the GopB). Here, however, the father is not Savitr, but 


the teacher. According to the text, “at first, birth is from the mother, the second 
is at the tying of the Munja-grass girdle. In the latter, the s@vitri is his mother, 
while the teacher is said to be the father”’”° 


The ManSm, in turn, mentions both the natural mother and father, but 


does not reproduce the analogy with the same explicitness in the case of the 


savitri and the teacher: 


779 


771 


That mother and father produce him jointly out of desire, that he is born 
in a womb — that he should know as his coming into existence. 

But the birth which the teacher who has mastered the Veda produces ac- 
cording to the rules through the sdavitri — that one is real, free from aging 
and free from death.’”* 


pass, saying: ‘Commoners (vis) are the protectors of marriages [sic]’” (sa ya aha vaisya 
me mata savitriti vati tam srjanti viso vivahan goptara iti vadantah). The possible mean- 
ing of this is that someone who cannot claim Brahminical or Ksatriya ancestry, but has 
nevertheless been duly initiated is admitted as well. The crucial point is that initiation 
is indispensable for marriage; see above p. 145. In contrast to Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas were perhaps less often able to present as impressive a pedigree but are here 
given the benefit of the doubt. If, on the other hand, someone says that his mother is the 
savitri, this implies that only he himself had been initiated — possibly because his birth 
mother was not even a proper Vaisya. Admitting such people was perhaps a concession 
to the fact that in reality, many dvijas were not able to show that their ancestors had 
been dvijas as well — a thought that is so not far-fetched considering that originally only 
Brahmins were initiated; see above p. 143. If this interpretation is correct, the BaudhSS 
would be the earliest text to give evidence for the mother metaphor. For the importance 
of the maternal lineage for the legitimacy and status in the case of Hindu rulers, see Falk 
2006: 148-153. 

VasDhS II 3: matur agre vijananam dvitiyam maufijibandhane / atrasya mata savitri pita tv 
acarya ucyate //; cf. the translations by Olivelle 2000: 355 and Kajihara 2019: 4, n. 12. The 
second half of the verse has a parallel in the MBh: VasDhS II 3cd ~ MBh III 177.29cd: 
tatrasya mata savitri pita tv acarya ucyate / (tr. van Buitenen II: 565). The context in the 
Epic, however, is the ritual to be performed after the (natural) birth (ja@takarman), and 
not the Upanayana. Van Buitenen (II: 830; cf. MCI I: 219) explains that “savitri” therefore 
does not refer to the GM, but to another Savitr verse; see, for instance, SankhGS | 24.4 
and AévGS | 15.1 (tr. Oldenberg, SBE XXIX: 50 and 182). In the star passage MBh III 
177.29*88 an attempt is made to rectify this unusual reference by supplying a mention of 
the Upanayana (“after that, the naming ritual; after that, the tonsure is prescribed; after 
that, the Upanayana of those who have a second birth is explained according to the 
rules.” tatas tu namakaranam tatas caulam vidhiyate / tatopanayanam proktam dvijatinam 
yathavidhi //). 

ManSm II 147-148: kaman mata pita cainam yad utpddayato mithah / sambhutim tasya 
tam vidyad yad yonav abhijayate /147/ acaryas tv asya yam jatim vidhivad vedapdra- 
gah utpaddayati savitrya sa satya sajaramara /148/. Cf. the translation by Olivelle 2005: 
102. 
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In the second verse, the instrumental savitrya might be read in a way as to imply 
that the sdavitri is the mother. However, it is equally possible that it only plays 
the role of an instrument, especially when considering that it is the teacher 
who is said to “bring about the birth” (jatim- ... utpddayati). Read in this way, 
the ManSm is similar to the KathB, where the sdavitri is not personified, but 
nevertheless connected to the second birth of the student.’” 

Notwithstanding minor uncertainties, taken together these parallel pas- 
sages indicate that the idea that the GM plays the role of a mother of the initiate 
must have been quite common around the time when the Dharmasitras were 
being composed. None of the Dharmasitra passages, however, show any trace 
of a divinity or deity. The personification of the mantra seems to be nothing 
more than a trope.”” 

In the GopB and in the JaimUB, in contrast, the GM forms a couple with Sa- 
vitr, a full-fledged Vedic god. Depending on how “seriously” one takes this text, 
this makes it difficult not to consider it a divinity of some kind.’”* But does that 
mean that its recipients consequently conceived of it as a real deity, perhaps 
even as an anthropomorphic deity like Savitr? As we saw in Chapter 5, per- 
sonification is not a prerequisite for becoming an object of worship: in several 
Grhya rituals, the savitri is worshipped (alongside the Vedas, the meters, etc.) 
in the same way as other, “proper” gods like Indra or Prajapati.’”* But we also 
saw that the savitri was considered a divine mantra rather than an independent 
deity, let alone an anthropomorphic goddess.’”° 

To a large extent, the same seems to apply to the GopB. The focus of the 
GopB text, too, lies on the mantra and its powerful secrets, and promises much 
for those who know it.’”” Only towards the end of the text is the personifica- 
tion further elaborated, as the text concludes: “He who knows thus and who, 
knowing thus, thus worships this Mother of the Vedas, the savitri, as success, as 
a secret (upanisad) — he attains infinite splendor/prosperity (sri) — thus (ends) 
the Brahmana.”’”* This colophon — which could very well be a later addition — 


772 See above p. 145. 

773 It is worth noting that entering brahmacarya involved the boy’s separation from his 
mother. It is doubtful whether any young brahmacarin would have accepted a mantra as 
an appropriate substitute. However, we may assume that the attribution of the role of 
mother had a reinforcing effect on the personification of the mantra during this sensitive 
transitional phase and created a memory that remained for the rest of the dvija’s life. 

774 Cf. Varenne, EU: “Ainsi la Savitri est, en premier lieu, la priére adressée au dieu incitateur 
(Savitr), mais elle est en méme temps la puissance créatrice (Sakti) de ce dieu; et il est, en 
ce sens, légitime de la tenir pour une déesse. ” 

775 See above pp. 153-159. 

776 See above pp. 156-159. 

777. Cf. the translation of this passage by Falk 1986b: 85-85. 

778 GopB | 38: 30.3-5: anantam Sriyam asnute ya evam veda yas caivamvidvan evam etam 
vedanam mataram savitrim sampadam upanisadam upasta iti brahmanam. 
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clearly personifies the mantra. While it/she is still primarily an object of knowl- 
edge, it/she is also called the “Mother of the Vedas.” 

This personification of a divine mantra might be a considered a small step 
taken towards the concept of a “mantra goddess”: as still later texts show, at 
least some recipients of the text did take it quite literally.’ The much later 
SavU, which adaptively reuses the text from the JaimUB, for instance, bluntly 
calls her mahadevi, “great goddess.” Towards the end of this text, we read the 
following: 


OM HRIM — O powerful, great goddess — HRIM - O you of great power — 
KLIM — O you who give accomplishment of the fourfold goal of man, O 
you whose nature is to grant the boon of “that [excellent effulgence] of 
the Sun[-god]”’*° — HRIm —- O you whose nature is to grant the boon of 
“[that] excellent effulgence of the [Sun-]god,” O exceedingly powerful one, 
embodiment of compassion for all, powerful one, destroyer of all hunger 
and fatigue, born from “who may [inspire] our thoughts,’ O bountiful one 
whose nature is to inspire,”** who by nature has the Humming [i.e., the 
syllable om] at/as her head — HUM PHAT SVAHA!”*? 


It seems plausible (to myself, at least) that the authors of reworkings such as this 
one did not perceive their additions as alterations of the “original” meaning of 
the text. Rather, they well may have felt that texts such as the JaimUB actually 
are concerned with a goddess, and only adapted them somewhat in order to 
make this clearer. 


779 \t must be noted, however, that it is still unknown when the GopB was composed. It 
cannot be ruled out that at the time of its composition, the deification of the GM was 
already far more elaborate, but was deliberately ignored by the author, who here is only 
concerned with the mantra. 

780 Asin the SvetU passage translated in Chapter 1 (see above pp. 52-53), | understand the 
padas cited here to be components of the new sentence that incorporate the rest of the 
mantra into the intended meaning, but have not been syntactically adapted. 

781 The compound pracodayatmika cannot be analyzed as consisting of *pracodaya+atmika; 
the word “pracodaya does not exist. We may speculate that the author’s original idea 
was to formulate dhimahi-dhiyo-yo-nah-pracodayad-atmike (analogously to the previous 
two pdadas) — non liquet. 

782 SavU 14: 0m hrim bale mahadevi hrim mahabale klim caturvidhapurusarthasiddhiprade tat- 
savitur-varadatmike hrim varenyam-bhargo-devasya-varadatmike atibale sarvadayamtrta- 
ye bale *sarvaksucchramopanasini dhimahi-dhiyo-yo-nar-jate *pracure [ed. pracurya] ya 
pracodayatmike pranavasiraskatmike hum phat svaha. 
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2. Deification 


While in the JaimUB and GopB, the GM is only divinized to the extent to which — 
and no further - it is the “mantric partner” of Savitr, another “Vedic” text in- 
vokes it as a goddess in her own right. This is the MNarU,’* which at least in 
part may have been composed around the beginning of the Common Era. In this 
Upanisad, we not only find the modified GMs, but also a passage dedicated to a 
goddess worshipped in the Sandhya. While in the earliest version of the text this 
goddess is possibly only a deified form of the gayatri meter, she soon was also 
identified with the GM. Moreover, some versions of this passage (henceforth I 
will simply call it “the Gayatri passage”) also contain a verse calling the GM the 
vedamatr — “the Mother of the Vedas.” This verse (henceforth, to be called “the 
vedamatr verse”) was also included in the AV. 

In the following, I will first discuss the Gayatri passage in the MNarU be- 
fore turning to the vedamdatr verse and its AV pendant. This passage is not free 
of corruptions, but especially in its prose parts its text is more intact than that 
of the vedamdtr verse, which is much more in need of textual restoration. 


2.1 The Gayatri passage in the MNarU 


The MNarU has been transmitted in at least’** three recensions, both as an in- 
dependent text and as an appendix added to the TaittA:”*° 


recension editions 


1) Dravida (also TaittADr X) Dr  C = Mitra 1872: 752-909 
P = Phadke & Apte 1898: 689-782 


2) Atharvana Ath Jacob 1888 


3) Andhra (also TaittAAn X) An P= Phadke & Apte 1898: 783-9097*° 
Pa = Varenne 1960/I’*’ 


Table 18: The recensions and editions of the MNarU 


783 Also called Yajniki-Upanisad, Brhan-Narayana-Upanisad, Narayana-Upanisad (Varenne 
1960/II: 5), and Narayantya-Upanisad (Sayana; see Varenne 1960/II: 9). 

784 According to Sayana, there also exist Karnataka recensions (cf. Zimmermann 1913: 7: 
“Keine derselben hat sich trotz nachdriicklichen Suchens in Europa und Indien auffinden 
lassen”); see also Sarma 1939: 69-70. 

785 prapathaka X, following the TaittU (= prapathakas VII-IX). Sarma (1939: 68) aptly re- 
marked that “[t]he arrangement of the text of no other Vedic work is, perhaps, so uncer- 
tain as that of the Taittiriya Aranyaka” 

786 In addition, there is an appendix to TaittA X in Mitra 1872 containing text also found in 
the An. 

787 Note that this edition, notwithstanding its title, is not critical; see Gonda1963b: 299. 
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According to Robert Zimmermann, both the Ath and the even younger An re- 
cension, which is the version with the most insertions and additions, are based 
on the Dr recension.’** My goal in discussing the Gayatri passage is to trace 
the process of the GM’s deification from the earliest to the latest recension. To 
this end, I will begin with the Dr (C), while including the few variants of the 
very similar Ath in the footnotes. After that, I will present the text as given in 
An (the youngest recension). These two endpoints will provide the basis for my 
analysis of the development of the text, which will also open up the possibility 
of retracing the various stages of the deification of the GM. 

In the following, I present and translate the passage from the Dr recen- 
sion.”* The two indented sections 28 and 29 are only found in the Dr and in the 
Ath, but not in the An. 


ayatu varada devi aksaram brahmasammitam™ / 


gayatri chandasam mata idam brahma jusasva nah” // 


ojo ’si saho ’si balam asi bhrajo ’si devanam dhama namasi visvam asi vi- 
$vayuh sarvam asi sarvayur abhibhir’” om™® gayatrim avahayami’* |26| 


om bhuh | om bhuvah | om suvah"*’ | om mahah | om janah | om tapah | 
om satyam | 

om tat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimahi | dhiyo yo nah praco- 
dayat | 

om apo jyoti raso ’mrtam brahma bhur bhuvah suvar om |27| 


788 Zimmermann 1913: 62-74. For the date of “the MNarU,’ see Srinivasan 1997: 120-121. She 
tentatively suggests that it may have been composed some time in the first century CE. 
However, Srinivasan (1997: 112) explicitly proposes this date for the An recension, which 
is the latest of all recensions. The fact that this recension already uses the designation 
“Gayatri” for the mantra suggests that the MNarUAn may have been composed after the 
third century ce. However, insofar as Tantricization was a reaction to the strong presence 
of Tantric traditions, the text more likely came into being even later, namely after (or in) 
the fifth century ce, and would hence belong to the “Tantric Age” (the only terminus ante 
quem | know of is given by Sayana, who lived in the fourteenth century ce and knew the 
text). This oversight notwithstanding, the date proposed by Srinivasan may very well be 
correct — but for the earlier recensions of the Upanisad, the Dr and Ath, or at least for 
earlier versions or precursors of these texts. 

789 For the Dr, see C: 847-851 and P: 743-74. Most of the text is identical with the (unac- 
cented) passage Ath XV 1-5, for which see Jacob 1888: 14.19-15.12. 

790 The reading aksare brahmasammite “O imperishable one, equal to the brahman/Brahma” 
as given in the ManGS (see below pp. 189-190) would make much more sense, but is not 
attested in the MNarU recensions. 

791 mev.l in DrC. 

792 TaittS II 4.3.1-2: djo ’si saho ’si balam asi |1| bhrajo ’si devanam dhamanamasi visvam asi 
visvayuh sarvam asi sarvayur abhibhar-. 

793 om- is omitted in Ath. 

794 Ath adds savitrim avahahayami sarasvatim avahayami. 

795 svah Ath. 
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om bhur bhuvah suvar mahar janas tapah satyam’’* tad brahma tad 
apa apo jyoti raso ’mrtam brahma bhur bhuvah suvar om |28| 


om tad brahma om tad vayuh | om tad atma | om tat satyam”’’ | 6m 


798 


tat sarvam | om tat puror’”® namah |29| 


uttamé’” sikhare devi®®” bhumyam parvatamurdhani / 
801 


brahmanebhyo *bhyanujnata™ gaccha devi yathasukham /30/ 


The wish-fulfilling goddess shall come, the imperishable one equal to the 
brahman/Brahma!* 

Gayatri*®’ is the mother of the meters(/ metrical Vedic texts). Find pleasure 
in this formulation (brahman) of ours! |26| 


You are vigor, you are power, you are strength, you are brilliance, you are 
the glory and fame of the gods, you are the entirety, an entire lifespan, you 
are the whole, a whole lifespan, surpassing! om — I invoke Gayatri! 


OM EARTH — OM INTERSPACE — OM SKY — OM GREATNESS — OM PEOPLE — 
OM HEAT — OM TRUTH — 

om — We visualize that excellent effulgence of the Sun god, who may in- 
spire our thoughts! — 

OM, WATERS, LIGHT, ESSENCE, IMMORTALITY, BRAHMAN — EARTH, INTER- 
SPACE, SKY, OM.*” |27| 


OM EARTH, INTERSPACE, SKY, GREATNESS, PEOPLE, HEAT, TRUTH — that 
is the brahman, that is the waters — WATERS, LIGHT, ESSENCE, IMMOR- 
TALITY, BRAHMAN — EARTH, INTERSPACE, SKY, OM. |28| 


OM, that is the brahman, om, that is the wind, om, that is the self, om, 
that is the truth, om, that is the whole, om, that is the name of the two 
fortresses/cities. |29| 


O you who are born on the highest peak on earth, on the summit of the 
mountain — 
having taken leave from the Brahmins, go, goddess, as you please! /30/ 


Ath here adds madhu ksaranti; cf. Zimmermann 1913: 70. 

DrP gives om tat satyam only as a v.l. 

pur om Ath; puro namah v.L. in DrP. 

uttare v.l. in Ath. 

jate v.Lin DrC. 

hy anujnata Ath. 

Cf. n. 790 on p. 185 above. 

It is very well possible that the meter alone is meant; see the discussion below. 

This paragraph consists of (1) the seven Vyahrtis (each preceded by om); (2) the GM 
(preceded by om); (3) the so-called “Siras formula” (om apo jyoti raso ’mrtam brahma); 
and (4) the three Vyahrtis (followed by om). 
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In the later An recension,*** the text of the Dr has been adapted. Here, I 


have indented the passages not found in the Dr: 


805 


806 


807 
808 
809 


ayatu varada devi aksaram brahmasammitam 
gayatri chandasam matge;dam brahma jusasva me / 


yad ahnat kurtte papam tad ahnat pratimucyate / 
yad ratriyat kurite papam tad ratriyat pratimucyate /*°° 
sarvavarne mahdadevi sandhyavidye sarasvati /34/ 


ojo si, saho ’si, balam asi, bhrajo ’si, devandm dhama ndmasi, visvam asi, 


visvayuh, sarvam asi, sarvayur, abhibhur!**’ 


om — gayatrim avahayami, 


savitrim avahayami, sarasvatim avahayami, *chandarsin®*** a@vahaya- 
mi, Sriyam avahayami. 


gayatriya gayatri chando, visvamitra rsih, savita devatagnir mukham, 
brahma Siro, visnur hrdayam, rudrah sikha, prthivi yonih. pranapana- 
vyanodanasamana®*” saprana svetavarna sankhyayanasagotra gaya- 
tri caturvimsatyaksara tripada satkuksih paficasirsz0ypanayane vini- 
yogah 


om bhuh — om bhuvah - om suvah —- om mahah — om janah - om tapah - 
om satyam — 

om tat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimahi | dhiyo yo nah praco- 
dayat | 

om apo jyoti raso ’mrtam brahma — bhur bhuvah suvar om |35| 


uttame sikhare jate bhumyam parvatamurdhani / 
brahmanebhyo *bhyanujnata gaccha devi yathasukham // 


MNA&arUAn 34-36. For the An, see P: 852-855 and Pa: 80-84 (ed. & tr.; verses 329-346); cf. 


also C: 914.11-915. | have chosen to present the An text as given in P rather than the text 
edited by Varenne (Pa) because the An gives accents. Since they are used very inconsis- 
tently, | have decided to transliterate them as they are instead of transcribing them. The 
linguistic value of these accent marks may be minimal; however, they illustrate very well 
the idiosyncratic treatment of Vedic accents by later scribes (for the written transmission 
of Vedic texts in general, see Galewicz 2011). Indeed, they most likely even point to the 
fact that the authors of these post-Vedic Vedic (in the actual linguistic sense) texts did 
not use correct forms in the first place, an observation that is of no little consequence 
when making — or more often, dispensing with — emendations and corrections; on this 
point see also n. 334 on p. 80 and n. 764 on p. 179 above. 

The edition has ahnat and ratriyat; both forms are grammatically incorrect (ratriyat is also 
hypermetric). | presume that originally it might have been ahna and ratrya; cf. MatsyP 
127.20ab: yad ahna kurute papam tam drstva nisi muficati /. 

See n. 792 on p. 185 above. 

Ed.: chandarsin. 

°ah AnC. 
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stuto®*® 


maya varada vedamata, pracodayanti pavane dvijata / 
ayuh prthivyam dravinam brahmavarcasam, mahyam dattva praja- 


tum brahmalokam®*"' /36/ 


The wish-fulfilling goddess shall come, the imperishable one equal to the 
brahman/Brahma!*” 

Gayatri is the mother of the meters(/ metrical Vedic texts). Find pleasure 
in this formulation (brahman) of mine! 


The bad one does by day, is let go by day [i.e., on the same day], 

the bad one does at night, is let go at [that same] night, 

O great goddess having all letters/colors who is the knowledge/mantra 
(vidya) of the Juncture (worship), O Sarasvati! |34| 


You are vigor, you are power, you are strength, you are brilliance, you are 
namely the abode of the gods, you are the entirety, an entire lifespan, you 
are the whole, a whole lifespan, surpassing! om — I invoke Gayatri, 


I invoke Savitri, I invoke Sarasvati, I invoke the Rsis of the Vedic texts, 
I invoke radiance. 


The meter of the Gayatri is the gayatri, the Rsi is Visvamitra, the deity 
is Savitr, the mouth is Agni, the head is Brahma, the heart is Visnu, 
the tuft is Rudra, the womb is the Earth. The Gayatri who, possessing 
prana, apana, vyana, udana and samana, has pranas (vital forces), 
is white-colored, belongs to Sankhyayana’s gotra, has twenty-four 
syllables, three feet, six abdominal sections,*** and five heads. The 
application is in the Upanayana. 


OM EARTH — OM INTERSPACE — OM SKY — OM GREATNESS — OM PEOPLE — 
OM HEAT — OM TRUTH — 

om — We visualize that excellent effulgence of the Sun god, who may 
inspire our thoughts! — 

OM WATERS, LIGHT, ESSENCE, IMMORTALITY, BRAHMAN — EARTH, INTER- 
SPACE, SKY, OM. |35| 


O you who are born on the highest peak on earth, on the summit of the 
mountain — 
having taken leave from the Brahmins, go, goddess, as you please! 


stuta u AnPa; see below p. 194. 
See n. 814 on p. 189 below. 

Cf. n. 790 on p. 185 above. 

See below pp. 251-252. 
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[The vedamatr verse:]*** 


Praised by me is the wish-granting Mother of the Vedas, the pro- 
pelling one, twice-born in the purifier [i.e., “in the wind” or “in a 
strainer”?! 

Having given me on earth long life, wealth, brahmavarcasa,*” (she 
shall?) go forth to the world of brahman/Brahma. |36|**° 


Let us now analyze the development of ideas around the (deified) GM in 
light of the most significant changes between the passage in the Dr presented 
above and the latest recension, the An. First all, we observe that in the earliest 
version, the Dr, a deity called Gayatri is invoked, followed by a full quotation of 
the “augmented” savitri mantra. Only Gayatri, however, is explicitly called devi. 
In the Ath and An, on the other hand, it is difficult to differentiate between the 
various goddesses (called not only “Gayatri” and “Savitri, but also “Sarasvati”); 
in fact, all of them appear to be manifestations of a single goddess. 

But was that already the case in the earliest version? The word chandas can 
mean both “meter” and “metrical Vedic text.”*”’ Is the Gayatri the mother of the 
meters, of the metrical Vedic texts, or of both? Is only the meter deified, or 
are both the meter and the mantra supposed to be goddesses, or a goddess? To 
answer these questions, let us have a look at a very similar passage from an 
entirely different text: the ManGS. 

Even at a superficial glance, it is easily assumed that the Gayatri passage 
found in the various recensions of the MNarU was not only intended to convey 
information about the meter or the mantra, but was used in ritual practice. At 
least in the An, we are explicitly told that upanayane viniyogah, “the application 
is in the Upanayana.” While this is of course true for the GM, there are several 
indications that the entire text was, in fact, intended for the Sandhya.*** This is 
indicated by an instructive parallel in the ManGS: 


Then he performs the Juncture (worship). |1| He goes out before sunset, 
sits down on a clean spot north of the village or east of it, washes himself, 
fills his cupped hands with water, turns right and invokes [the goddess,*” 


814 For the text and translation of this verse (which is barely intelligible without reconstruc- 
tion), see the discussion below pp. 193-197. 

815 Seen. 1046 on p. 249 below. 

816 Cf. the translation by Varenne 1960/I: 80-84 and the translations of individual verses in 
Gonda 1976: 74, n. 163 (see pp. 183-184). 

817 P&nini’s usage of the term was even broader; cf. Bronkhorst 2007: 188: “Panini’s term 
chandas covered more than just “Sacred Literature’. We may have to assume that certain 
works, primarily the ritual Satras, and among those first of all the Srauta Satras, belonged 
to a fringe area wherein Vedic usage was sometimes considered appropriate.” 

818 Cf. also Mitra 1872: 70-72 and Varenne 1960/I: 79. 

819 The text does not specify who is to be invoked. Following the commentary, Dresden 
(1941: 5) here supplements “Savitr” instead of “the goddess.” 
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reciting: ] 


“Come, pure goddess, imperishable one, equal to the brahman/Brahma! 
Gayatri, mother of the meters(/ metrical texts), find pleasure in this for- 
mulation (brahman) of mine!” |2| 


Having muttered “You are vigor...”®° and having combined*™* it with “Who 


yokes for you...’ he employs eight times [the formula] “om - EARTH - 
INTERSPACE — Sky -— That [excellent effulgence] of the Sun[-god]...” Thus, 
the objects of desire are transmitted [by tradition].*’* He utters “Let the 
god [Savitr] drive here...” [= RV VII 45.1] as a tristubh for a Ksatriya; “They 
harness...” [= RV V 81.1] as a jagati for a Vaisya. |3|°”* 


In this Grhyasitra passage, three elements from the MNarU can be recog- 
nized: the verse addressing the goddess — in this case, in flawless (reconstructed) 
Sanskrit — the adaptive reuse of the TaittS passage, and, lastly, the GM itself (in 
addition, the text also cites an unknown verse beginning with kas te yunakti). 
This similar structure leaves no doubt that the the MNarU’s Gayatri passage, 
too, was supposed to be recited in the Sandhya. But is the Gayatri in this pas- 
sage the mantra or the meter? At the very end of the quoted ManGS passage, the 
savitris in the two other meters are cited as well, which at first might suggest 
that the mantra is meant. The other savitris would then be Gayatris in other me- 
ters (a “tristubh Gayatri, etc.), as it were — an odd, but not entirely impossible 
idea.*”° Later reciters might indeed have understood the text in this way. Most 
likely, however, the savitris for the other varnas were only added to fulfil the 


820 Seen. 792 on p. 185 above. 

821 Dresden (1941: 5) tentatively translated yojayitva as “folded (his hands)?” 

822 An unknown verse (cf. ManGS | 45). Verses with similar pratikas exist; see the UVC s.vv. 
“kas tva yunakti sa tva yunaktu,” “kas tva yunakti sa tva vi muficatu,” “ko vo yunakti sa 
vo yunaktu,” and “ko vo yunakti.” However, it is difficult to establish a connection with 
the present verse. 

823 How the “objects of desire” have to be understood is unclear (cf. Dresden 1941: 6); possibly 
the objects of desire mentioned in the mantras, that is, ojas, bhargas, etc., are meant. 

824 ManGS | 2.1-3: atha samdhyam upaste |1| prag astamayan niskramyottarato gramasya 
purastad va sucau dese nisadyopasprsyapam anjalim purayitva pradaksinam avrtya | ayahi 
viraje devy aksare brahmasammite / gayatri chandasam matar idam brahma jusasva me // 
ity @vahayati |2| ojo ‘siti japitva kas te yunaktiti yojayitva | om bhdr bhuvah svas tat savi- 
tur ity astau krtvah prayunkta ity amnatah kamah | a devo yatiti tristubham rajanyasya | 
yunjata iti jagatim vaisasya |3|; also translated by Dresden 1941: 5-6; for a German trans- 
lation and a translation of Astavakra’s commentary on this passage, see Strunz 2016: 
62. For a discussion of the Sandhya as it is prescribed by the KathGS, ManGS, VarGS, 
and their commentaries, see Strunz 2016: 54-82. A very similar, but probably somewhat 
later passage is also found in the AgnGS II 6. For the three savitri mentioned, see also 
above p. 123. 

825 Cf. the designation ksatriyagayatri in one manuscript of the AVP for the 
tristubh/jagati verse AVP X 4.3; see Kubisch 2012: 37. 
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scheme known from the Upanayana,*”* without too much concern for the con- 
sequences. Their presence, therefore, does not really help to explain whether 
the mantra or the meter is meant. 

Given the ambiguity of the word chandas, the question is not easily an- 
swered. The ManGS itself evidently uses the word chandas in the meanings 
“meter” as well as “metrical/Vedic text” or even “Vedic literature.’®?’ There are, 
thus, at least two ways to understand the invocation: (a) the gayatri meter is the 
mother of the meters, or (b), the GM is the mother of the metrical Vedic texts. 
Both options can be justified: the gayatri meter was considered the “principle” 
meter, from which the other, longer meters were derived, as it were.*”* As such, 
it could be easily called their mother. The GM, in turn, could just as easily be 
called the mother of the metrical Vedic texts. (Pointing out the blatant similarity 
with the vedamatr [or vedanam matr] is probably not necessary.) 

While we cannot rule out that both readings were valid, there are some 
indications that originally the meter was primary. The Grhyasitras in general, 
including the ManGS, use savitri for the mantra and gayatri for the meter.*” In- 
deed, the same holds true for most of the MBh.** Though the date of the ManGS 
is uncertain, it certainly belongs to the “older half” of the extant Grhyasitras.*** 
If the Sandhya prescription is not an addition from a later time, or a different 
ritual milieu or context — a possibility that I would not rule out completely — 
gayatri in the Sitra probably refers to the meter, and we may infer that this is 
also the case for the MNarU. 

If this is correct, it means that the meter in these passages appears as a god- 
dess. While reification and personification of meters is very common in Vedic 
literature,**’ in the context of the Sandhya, this is somewhat unexpected. To my 
knowledge, the ga@yatri meter was never deified and worshipped in this way be- 
fore. Like other meters, it was occasionally identified with Vac, “Speech,” who 
was among the most prominent female deities in the Vedic religion.*** In several 
Vedic texts, the meter assumes the form of an eagle or falcon who flies to heaven 
in order to fetch Soma;*** the same story, however, is also told of other meters. 
I am not aware that the idea of an avian Gayatri was continued in post-Vedic 


826 See above pp. 120-121. 

827. ManGS | 4.8: chandasy arthan buddhva “having understood the meanings in the Vedic 
literature” (cf. the translation and n. in Dresden 1941: 7); ManGS I 6.2: saptacchandamsi, 
the “seven meters” must be meant (cf. the translation and n. Dresden 1941: 21-22). 

828 See above p. 65, Smith 1992: 116, and Thite 1987: 452-453. 

829 See, above all, ManGS | 22.13. 

830 See above pp. 72-77. 

831 Seen. 467 on p. 112 above. 

832 Numerous examples are given in Thite 1987, see especially pp. 441-443. 

833 See Thite 1987: 450-451. 

834 See Gonda 1975: 398, Thite 1987: 442, Rosenfield 2004: 188, Mehendale 1971, and Dange 
1963: 261. 
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texts; in the context of the deification of the GM, in any case, it did not play any 
role at all.**° It therefore remains unclear how exactly we should envision the 
goddess Gayatri in the first recension of the MNarU and in the ManGS. 

In any case, neither of the two passages indicates that the GM played a 
particular role as a goddess — as opposed to several versions of the Sandhya 
ritual in later times, where the GM itself (or, rather, herself) is even visualized. 
If it was intended at all, the “production of the divinity”*** of the GM itself may 
have been merely a by-product: the mantra could be thought of as a goddess 
inasmuch as it is a manifestation of the deified gayatri meter. The deification of 
the GM, therefore, was perhaps on its way, but nevertheless not yet fully de- 
veloped when the MNarU and the ManGS were composed (i.e., in the centuries 
around the turn of the millennium; a more precise dating will not be attempted 
here). 

With the later additions to the Gayatri passage, on the other hand, there re- 
mains little doubt that the mantra itself became a goddess in the proper sense of 
the word. The originally ambiguous formulation here provided the basis for un- 
equivocal deification. Already in the Ath, the invocation of the Gayatri is com- 
plemented by that of Savitri and Sarasvati, which resulted in the triad Gayatri— 
Savitri-Sarasvati known from medieval texts.**’ 

In a line inserted only in the later An recension, she is called Sarasvati as 
well. In the same line, she is also called sandhyavidya. The meaning of this term 
hinges on the meaning of the word vidya. Either it simply means “knowledge,” 
in which cases the goddess would be the “one who possesses the knowledge of 
the Sandhya,” that is, she knows how the ritual is done, etc.*** (which might very 
well be said of Sarasvati); or, alternatively, and perhaps more likely, the goddess 


835 Mention may, however, be made of a particular passage in the MBh, where the 
gayatri meter appears as a girl in heaven. In MBh XIII 137.18, Bhisma tells a story about 
a Ksatriya called Arjuna Kartavirya, who, due to three boons obtained from a Rsi, has be- 
come very powerful. Blinded by his prowess, he flew to heaven with his chariot, where he 
boasted that he was the most powerful being. Suddenly, he heard a bodiless voice: “You 
fool, do you not recognize that a Brahmin is better than a Ksatriya? It is together with 
the Brahmin that a Ksatriya protects the creatures!” (MBh XIII 137.12: na tvam mudha 
vijanise brahmanam ksatriyad varam / sahito brahmaneneha ksatriyo raksati prajah //). 
At first, it is not clear to whom this voice belongs. But when Arjuna argues that the 
Ksatriyas are superior to the Brahmins, he in passing also reveals the identity of the 
speaker by saying: “What this girl, gayatri, said in heaven is untrue!” (MBh XIII 137.18ab: 
kathitam hy anayasatyam gayatrya kanyaya divi). Continuing his speech, he eventually 
drives the “night-walking” (? nisacari [XIII 137.21]) being away. In the following, the 
god Vayu (Wind) appears and tells Arjuna many stories, ultimately convincing him that 
Brahmins are superior. The passage must be understood against the background that the 
Brahmins and the gayatr7 meter are strongly associated with each other; the meter per- 
sonifies the voice of the Brahmins, as it were. Significantly, however, she is not described 
as a bird. 

836 See above p. 22. 

837. See below pp. 256-258. 

838 Varenne 1960/I: 83: “qui possédes la science des samdhya.” 
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is the vidya herself: at some point, vidya acquired the additional meaning of 
“mantra” or “spell.”®*’ In this case, the text would state that the goddess actually 
is the mantra of the Sandhya, and while several mantras are used in this ritual, 
the GM no doubt qualifies best as the Sandhya mantra. In this case, the mantra 
would be a “manifestation” of Sarasvati. 

The An, however, not only portrays the mantra as a goddess, it also 
makes the mantra absorb the meter by using the word gayatri for both. A self- 
contained paragraph (gd@yatriya gayatri chando-... “the meter of the Gayatri is 
the gayatri...”), which is characterized by an almost complete lack of accentua- 
tion, interrupts the invocation by describing the properties of the GM (which it 
also calls by that name), adding further that its meter is the ga@yatri. The mantra 
here appears as an anthropomorphic (or rather, “super-anthropomorphic”) 
goddess, belonging to the gotra of Sankhyayana, having breaths and five heads. 
The angas of the mantra deity are mentioned as well, which gives the insertion 
a Tantric tinge. The paragraph concludes by stating that the application of the 
mantra is in the Upanayana, and by doing so it completely intertwines the text 
with its deification, making no distinction whatsoever between them. While 
the mantra is thus clearly deified, the meter no longer plays any significant 
role. 

A general assessment of the development of the Gayatri passage will be 
undertaken in the conclusion, and we will also return to the paragraph just 
discussed in Chapter 8.**° Before that, we have to deal with the last and most 
likely youngest addition to the text, the vedamdtr verse also found in the AV. 
As we will see in the following section, this verse continues to deify the mantra 
rather than the meter. 


2.2 The vedamatr verse 


The vedamatr verse is not only given in full at the end of one version of the 
MNarU, but also in the Saunaka recension of the AV. The verse has several 
variant readings and appears to be a later addition to both texts. In the AV, 
it is the second-last piece of kanda XIX, a relatively late collection of hymns 
of varying length. It is preceded and followed by other short hymns, mostly 
prayers for long life. While the verse also asks for dyus, a “long lifespan” — 
among several other things — it clearly does not form a textually coherent whole 
with the surrounding hymns; in the Paippalada recension (AVP), it is missing 
altogether. In the case of the MNarU, too, it is only given in the An recension. 


839 Cf. MBh XIV 44.5, see above p. 73. In Tantric contexts, vidyas are female mantra deities, 
whereas mantras are male deities (Padoux 2011: 2, n. 4 [see p. 123] and 13, n. 3 [see p. 
126]). 

840 See below pp. 249-252. 
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The verse is special insofar as it is barely intelligible as it is, neither in 
the available editions of the MNarU, nor in the AV, where several manuscript 
variants are recorded in the editions. For this reason I will first give a compari- 
son of the two versions, including the variants found in the editions of the AV 
available to me: 


AV XIX 715% MNarUAn 36: 855.9-10°” 
a stuta maya varada vedamata** stuto maya varada védamata, 
b pracodayantam pavamani(m) dvijanam /  pracodayanti pavané dvijata / 
c ayuh prandm prajam pasun** kirtim ayuh prthivyam 

dravinam brahmavarcasam | dravinam brahmavarcasam, 


d mdhyam dattva vrajata brahmalokam // ~—mahyam dattva prajatum 
brahmalokam // 


Table 19: The vedamdtr verse in the AV/MNarUAn 


With regard to form, we observe that the first and last pada are more or less 
tristubh lines; in the MNarUAn, the same is true of pada b. pada c, on the other 
hand, is hypermetric and barely conforms to the rules of a tristubh (with the 
MNarUAn version being a bit less excessive). It is likely that the original verse 
was already unmetrical;** at least the metrical structure here is only of limited 
help in reconstructing the potential original wording. 

What we also gather from this overview is that many of its variant read- 
ings are probably the result of scribal misreadings and re-readings as well as 
typographical errors (in the later, printed editions): a and o are very similar in 
Devanagari, as are 4(m) and i(m) as well as “Gndm and “ata. stuto in the MNarU, 
for instance, is probably simply a scribal error for stuta. Assuming that veda- 
mata is original, the variant vandamana@ in the old edition of the AV is probably 


841 Tr. Whitney 1905: 1008: “Praised by me [is] the boon-giving Veda-mother. Let them urge 
on the soma-hymn of the twice-born. Having given to me life-time, breath, progeny, 
cattle, fame, property, Vedic splendor, go ye to the brahma-world” Square brackets by 
the translator. 

842 Cf. also C: 915.16-17 (no real variants are given). Tr. Varenne 1960/I: 85: “Je l’ai louée, (le 
déesse) qui exauce les désirs, la mére du Veda, la deux-fois née qui stimule (nos énergies) 
dans (le feu) purificateur! Aprés m’avoir donné longue durée de vie sur la terre, richesses, 
gloire brahmanique, qu’elle s’en retourne, (la déesse) au monde du brahman” 

843 The manuscripts “accent vedamdatd in several different ways” Whitney 1905: 1008; see 
Pandurang 1898/IV: 549. Roth & Whitney 1856: 390 vandamana. 

844 Other AV manuscripts also read pastim-; see Pandurang 1898/IV: 549 and Whitney 1905: 
1008. 

845 To quote Bloomfield 1899: 42: “Atharvan metres are so generally capable of improvement 
that we are in danger of singing our own rather than Atharvan hymns, when we apply 
ourselves to the task of improving them.” 
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the product of a copyist as well. The same is probably true of pasun/pasum- and 
pavamani(m)/pavane. 

The form pracoddyantam (AV; alternating with pracodayanti in the 
MNarUAn) poses a more serious problem. The reading pracoddyamtam is sup- 
ported by almost all manuscripts as given in Pandurang’s edition.*** Comment- 
ing on the AV, Sayana, too, (apparently) gives pracodayantam and glosses it 
with prerayatu “she shall set in motion” and *prayacchatu “she shall give,’ stat- 
ing “a full lifespan” etc. to be the object.**’ (In contrast, Whitney took pdava- 
manim to be the object. However, considering that the verb pra+cud in the 
causative is generally not used in the Atmanepada, it is unlikely that the orig- 
inal verse had pracodayantam, a finite verb in the pluralis majestaticus with 
the vedamata as the subject. The combination of these two irregular features 
is highly improbable. As I (unlike Sayana or Whitney) cannot see how the text 
should be understood with the form pracodayantam, for the time being I will 
assume the form pracodayanti, which is found in the MNarUAn, is appropriate. 

pavane (MNarUAn; alternating with pavamani in the AV) means either 
“in a purifying instrument,’ like a “sieve” or a “strainer? or “two purifying in- 
struments.” Again, it is unclear how either of these forms should be connected 
to the rest of the sentence. pavamani “purifying” (AV) does not fit into the 
metrical structure, but would have to be understood as a participle qualifying 
the vedamdtr (similar to the assumed pracoddyanti). The accusative pavamani- 
m, on the other hand, could refer to one of the so-called pavamdanis, Soma- 
hymns especially from book IX of the RV. Considering that the GM is often 
recited as a means of purification,*** however, I believe it is more likely that the 
Mother of the Vedas is the “purifier of the twice-born” — for two reasons. First, I 
would suggest that it was the adjective pavani from which both pavamani and 
pavane were derived, as it would be metrically and also semantically appropri- 
ate.**? Second, in contrast to dvija and dvijati, the word dvijata (MNarUAn) is 
rare, and it is difficult to see why the GM should be called a twice-born herself. 
The form dvijanam is, therefore, more plausible. 


846 Pandurang 1898/IV: 549; only one reads pracodayatam. Possibly following Pandurang, 
Whitney (1905: 1008) preferred pra codayantam, even though “the manuscripts accent 
pracodayantam’ If it were the verb of a main clause in a sentence strictly following the 
rules of Vedic grammar, only pracodayantam would be correct. However, it is more likely 
that the original text was, in fact, incorrect: as the modified Gayatris in the MaitrS show, 
the accent of pracodayat was “frozen,” and the same was probably true of its derivatives. 
Cf. also n. 334 on p. 79 above and n. 764 on p. 179 above. 

847 See Pandurang 1898/IV: 550. 

848 See above pp. 164-166. 

849 Cf. MBh XIV 96.15 App. 4.494: yo japet pavanim devim gayatrim vedamataram; VisnDh 
51.1¢d: japan hi pavanim devim gayatrim vedamataram, LingP | 79.334cd: savitri varada 
punya pavani lokavisruta; KarmP II 14.56b: gayatrr lokapavani, BrahmP 64.17: gayatrim 
pavanim devim manasa vedamataram / sarvapapaharam punyam japed astottaram satam //. 
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The number of objects of desire in pada c (ayuh...) is uncertain: is the 
shorter list of the MNarUAn a corruption of the AV list, or is the AV list a modi- 
fication and extension of the MNarUAn list? This is difficult to decide; however, 
if we assume that growth is more probable than reduction and consider that 
prthivyam is the lectio difficilior, the latter may be more likely. 

On the passage containing the opaque form prajatum (MNarU; alternat- 
ing with vrajata in the AV) in pada d, Varenne remarks: 


It has only one obscurity: the barbarism prajatum, which we have cor- 
rected not with the imperative 2nd plural vrajata, but with the 3rd sin- 
gular vrajatu. Indeed, if the form vrajata, which is so limpid, had been 
used by the authors of the Upanisad, it is hard to see how it could have 
been corrupted in this way, whereas vrajata/prajatum are, phonetically 


850 


and graphically, very close. 


Another possibility would be the form avrajata, “she went; which would fit 
into the context of the MNarUAn. Considering the beginning of the MNarUAn 
passage (dyatu varada...), however, an imperative vrajatu may be more likely. 

On the basis of these considerations, I propose the following restoration 
which, as must be emphasized again, is only tentative (I have used here the 
correct Vedic accents): 


The restored vedam@tr verse 


*stuta maya varada vedamata 

pracodayanti pavani(/pavamani) dvijanam / 
ayuh prthivyam(/ prandm prajam pasum kirtim) 
dravinam brahmavarcasam | 

mahyam dattva vrajatu brahmalokam // 


Praised by me is the wish-granting Mother of the Vedas, 

propelling [and] purifying the twice-born! 

Having given me long life on earth (/ vital force, progeny, cattle, fame), 
wealth, [and] brahmavarcasa,*** 

she shall go to the world of brahman/Brahma. 


As already mentioned, in terms of language this verse is clearly not Vedic, even 
though its inclusion in the AV (with its more or less correct accentuation found 
in the manuscripts of this text) could easily suggest that. Probably the most 


850 Translation of Varenne 1960/II: 23: “Il ne présente qu’une seule obscurité: la barbarisme 
prajatum [sic] que nous avons corrigé non par |’imperatif 2° pluriel vrajata mais par la 
3° singulier vrajatu. En effet, si la forme vrajata, si limpide, avait été utilisée par les au- 
teurs de l’Up., on voit mal comment elle aurait pu se corrompre de cette facon, alors que 
vrajata/prajatum sont, phonétiquement et graphiquement, trés proches.” 

851 The brilliance or luster resulting from knowledge of the brahman, i.e., the Vedas. 
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conspicuous indicator of its age is the mention of the word dvija, a term which, 
according to Olivelle, is “absent in the entire Vedic corpus, including the Up- 
anisads.”**? Lubin pointed out that this term only became established in its clas- 
sical meaning when the so-called “Agrama System”*** was devised.*** The first 
text to use the word dvijati for an initiated person is the Gautama-Dharmasitra 
(GautDhS), probably composed in the late second to early first century BcE; the 
first one to use dvija is the BaudhDhS, composed around the beginning of the 
Common Era.®°° There is no indication that the vedamditr verse is earlier than 
the BaudhDhS; indeed it could be much younger. 

In fact, it is only found in the latest (as of now, undated) recension of the 
MNarU, where it blends in well with the Gayatri passage discussed above: the 
passage, recited in the Sandhya, begins by invoking Gayatri (by which, proba- 
bly, only the deified meter was originally meant): ayatu varada ... chandasam 
mata. The vedamatr verse, in turn, sends her back again: vedamata ... vrajatu 
brahmalokam. In this way, the text comes full circle. Considering that both 
versions are ultimately equally corrupt, I hypothesize that the MNarU was the 
source of the AV — or rather, that the Sandhya ritual performed by the trans- 
mitters of the former influenced the Sandhya of the transmitters of the latter.*°° 

As I will discuss again below, not only the vedamatr verse, but also the 
verses beginning with ayatu varada and, respectively, with uttame sikhare, were 
used in other (likely somewhat later) versions of the Sandhya ritual.**’ How ex- 
actly the vedamatr verse may have become part of the AV will need to be exam- 
ined more closely elsewhere. What is most important for the present discussion 
is that it is by no means ancient, but rather belongs to the first millennium cE — 
and therefore does not provide evidence for an early deification of the mantra. 


Conclusion 


The sources analyzed in this chapter demonstrate how, parallel to its rise as a 
mantra, the GM was also personified, and, following a certain delay, even deified 
(see Figure 6 below). The earliest evidence for the beginning of this development 
is to be found in the JaimUB, which, by and large, was composed before 400 BCE. 
In a late portion of this text, the sdvitri is portrayed as the partner of Savitr. The 


852 Olivelle 2012a: 124, see especially n. 17. 

853 See Olivelle 1993 and 2019b. 

854 Lubin 2005: 87-88; cf. Lubin 2020: 42-43. 

855 Cf. also above pp. 142-146. 

856 The verse is found in the Sandhya prescription of the AVPar (XLI 3.2), which also includes 
the recitation of the GM — unlike the AV itself. 

857 See below pp. 248-249. 
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apparent equivalence of the two spouses might easily suggest that while besides 
being a mantra, the sdvitri is also a goddess in the same sense as Savitr is a god. 
As we have seen, however, there are many indications that the extent of the 
deification of the savitri was still very limited at this stage. In fact, the JaimUB 
and the GopB, which in this case is based on the JaimUB, only seem to play 
with the fact that the name of this verse, sdavitri, is of the feminine grammatical 
gender. 

While the technique of partnering a mantra with the deity it addresses is 
certainly creative, the JaimUB basically exemplifies a well-known aspect of the 
Vedic religion: everything that has a name can be personified, at least ad-hoc 
and temporarily.*°* As with many other abstract beings, this also happened — in 
this case, for the very first time — with one of the few mantras that received a 
proper name. It is thus more appropriate to speak of a personified mantra rather 
than a proper deification or a “mantra goddess,” even though the mantra is, by 
virtue of being connected with Savitr, a divinity of sorts. The motive behind the 
creation of the passage was, in my view, to create a mythic or etiological expla- 
nation for the efficacy of the GM. With this agenda, the JaimUB is completely 
in line with other Brahmanas, whose purpose is to explain why and how the 
Vedic rituals and the mantras used in them work.*” 

Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that the JaimUB provided the per- 
fect basis for further speculation concerning the divine nature of the GM. In 
the Atharvavedic GopB, which is certainly several centuries younger than 
the JaimUB (although as of yet, there have been no attempts to date it) al- 
most the entire text of the JaimUB has been reused. Not only do Savitr and the 
savitri again appear as a couple, but they are even the “two wombs” (dve yoni) of 
the brahmacarin too — his parents, as it were. As several parallel passages from 
the Dharmasitras and the MBh show, conceiving of the GM as the mother of 
the initiate — but not necessarily as a goddess — must have been quite common 
in the centuries around the turn of the millennium.*® Thus, the personification 
was further developed, and, we may speculate, was also felt to be more vivid, 
and perhaps even more “real” than a fictional personification.*** The SavU, a 
much more recent text that we have only discussed in passing, illustrates that 
later redactors easily understood texts like the JaimUB as referring to a goddess. 

In a passage from the MNarU that contains the text to be used in the San- 
dhya, we can observe how the mantra goddess emerged in yet another way. In 


858 Cf. Elizarenkova 1995: 103. Cf. also Gonda 1963a: 286: “It is small wonder that the Savitri 
like many other important concepts in Indian thought could be represented as a person.” 

859 See generally Lubin 2019. 

860 Savitr, in contrast, no longer played any role at all. This development was not only a 
consequence of the fact that the teacher is the more obvious choice for the initiate’s 
father, but probably also reflects Savitr’s diminished role in Hinduism; see above p. 46. 

861 For the distinction between “fictional” and “real” personification, see above pp. 27-28. 
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the earliest recension of this text, the Dr, a goddess called Gayatri is invoked 
as the “mother of the meters.” The text of the GM has also to be recited but is 
not patently identified with the goddess called upon at the text’s beginning. A 
parallel passage from the ManGS buttresses the interpretation that at first only 
the meter was deified. Already in the Ath, however, this situation changes: not 
only is the goddess Gayatri invoked, but also Savitri and Sarasvati. Lastly, the 
late An even calls the mantra itself “Gayatri,” blurring every distinction between 
the meter and the mantra. 

It is also in this youngest recension of the MNarU that the term vedamatr is 
introduced into the text. As I show in Chapter 8, in non-Vedic literature this 
term is first found in the MBh.** Its comparatively young age as an addition 
at the end of a passage in a text (the MNarU) that is itself a later addition to a 
late*** Vedic text (the TaittA) might not be surprising — if it were not also found 
in the AV. As I have argued, it is very well possible that this by and large ancient 
text was only the second home of the vedamatr verse. In the AV, the verse is 
not connected to its surrounding text. In the MNarU, in contrast, it fits in very 
well: with the vedamatr verse, the mother of the meters (the Gayatri) invited 
at the beginning is dismissed at the conclusion of the ritual sequence. That she 
is called the Mother of the Vedas indicates that the gayatri meter and the GM 
were both understood as aspects of a single goddess. 

On the basis of these observations, it is possible to draw some initial, gen- 
eral conclusions about the deification of the GM: First, the texts show that the 
GM was not “appointed” goddess from one day to the next, but that its deifi- 
cation came about gradually. Second, this process was not unidirectional, nor 
did it happen in all traditions at the same time: while one may detect some sort 
of development between the Samavedic JaimUB, the Atharvavedic GopB, and 
roughly contemporaneous texts (especially with regard to personification), the 
ManGS and, at first, the MNarU too only deified the meter. Third, the precur- 
sors were of various kinds: As the partner of Savitr, the GM was personified and 
divinized to some extent, but not (yet) established as a full-fledged deification. 
As the “mother of the initiate,” it was not actually deified either; its quality as 
a personal being, however, was possibly felt to be more vivid and real than in 
the JaimUB. 


862 See below pp. 234-240. 
863 Cf. Witzel 1997b: 319, n. 315. 
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JaimUB 
Savitr’s partner: 
divinization, 
(metaphorical) personification 


Dharmasttras, MBh 
mother of the initiate: 
metaphorical 
personification 


MNarUDr, ManGS 
Gayatri, 
mother of the meters: 
deification of the meter 


GopB 
Savitr’s partner, 
mother of the initiate: 
divinization, 
metaphorical (?) 

personification 


MNarUAth/An 
invocation of 
other divinities 


| 


MNarUAn, AV 
vedamatr verse: 
deification of the mantra 

SavU 
deification of the mantra 


Figure 6: The deification of the GM as reflected in textual developments 


The early texts thus show that divinization could be restricted to specific 
contexts and that personification was not necessarily more than a metaphor, 
or a case of “personification characterization.”*** In some cases, however, such 
a literary device was evidently also understood literally at some point. This is 
reflected by the adaptations of texts such as the JaimUB and the MNarU: both 
of them were augmented with passages that clearly depict the mantra as an an- 
thropomorphic goddess (in the case of the JaimUB, this resulted in the SavU); 
the vedamd@tr verse was even included in the AV. Later recipients of the texts, 
therefore, seem to have had little difficulty in interpreting them as texts con- 
cerned with a deified mantra. As we will see in the next chapter, the emergence 
of this understanding was facilitated by another, more or less simultaneous pro- 
cess. 


864 See above p. 27. 
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Identification with Savitri 


Introduction 


Chapter 6 focused on the deification of the Gayatri-Mantra itself, considering its 
association or even identification with other deities (the deified gayatri meter; 
Sarasvati) only insofar as they were relevant to this process. In this chapter, 
the approach differs in that it hones in on one specific deity that, I argue, had 
a vital impact on the deification of the GM. The origins of this deity extend 
far back to a time long before the Indo-Aryans immigrated to South Asia in 
the second millennium BcE. In various forms and under various names, it had 
already existed for thousands of years prior to the GM’s elevation to divine 
status. By the time it first came into contact with the GM, it was called Savitri, 
just like the mantra itself. This chapter is devoted to retracing the history and 
prehistory of this goddess, and to showing how she became entangled with the 
foremost s@vitri. 

In addition to this new approach and perspective, the nature of the source 
texts also changes in this chapter. Thus far, we have primarily dealt with the 
literature of ritual: virtually all of the texts examined either give instructions 
for the implementation of rituals or contain the texts or mantras to be recited 
in them. It is, however, in various kinds of narratives that the goddess Savitri 
most often appears. 

While ritual manuals are generally meant to be taken literally — or at least, 
seriously, if only for the sake of the ritual’s success — the same is not necessarily 
true for narratives. If we encounter a certain deity in an episode of the MBh, for 
instance, we cannot directly jump to the conclusion that this deity was actually 
worshipped, or even believed to be real, by either the author(s), the redactor(s), 
or their congenial audience. On the other hand, texts that are generally catego- 
rized as fiction may not only reflect, but even contribute to and create, religious 
realities in a number of ways. This, for instance, applies to much of the material 
incorporated into the MBh: many of the epic tales were meant to entertain and, 
at the same time, to inform and instruct. What people really believed — or be- 
lieved for some time, believed in certain contexts, believed as long as they were 
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not asked, or pretended to believe — is a very complex issue. It is not always 
possible to know whether and to what extent a particular deity or practice was 
or became part of the lived religion. 

As mentioned in the Introduction,*® in the case of the Sanskrit Epics, the 
religious authority ascribed to them increased over the course of time. This is 
evidenced above all by their medieval categorization as smrti, a term that was 
first used in the meaning of “tradition, then to specifically denote authoritative 
Dharma literature, and finally came to be applied to many kinds of authoritative, 
non-Vedic literature.*®° As smrti, the Epics were less authoritative than sruti, the 
“aural transmission” of Vedic knowledge — yet authoritative nonetheless.*” It 
can be assumed that this also affected the status of certain divinities mentioned 
in them, which were perhaps more readily accepted as real beings by recipients 
of a later period than by their creators. 

The present chapter primarily collects the information that can be gleaned 
from the literature and presents it in as much detail as possible. The scope of the 
chapter ranges from the first centuries cE back to the early Vedic period (and 
in considering the PIE prehistory of the goddess, even beyond that). The few 
relevant text passages stretch across this rather vast period of time, which makes 
it impossible to reconstruct any sort of coherent history. As Savitri appears to 
have led her divine life mostly outside the textual domain, this often requires 
an imagination that goes beyond the texts, sometimes even quite far. Several 
gaps remain, including even such salient events as the change of name from 
Surya to Savitri. However, I will not refrain from at least attempting to draw 
lines between the dots. 

The four main sections of this chapter strictly follow an order that reflects 
the chronology of the texts studied: 


¢ Section 1 (pp. 203-208) discusses what I believe is the earliest form or 
precursor of the goddess Savitri: the Vedic goddess Surya, who in turn 
likely had a PIE precursor. Surya, generally considered Savitr’s daughter, 


865 See above p. 33. 

866 See Brick 2006. 

867 Klaus (2011) defines Sruti and smrti and summarizes the relationship between them thus: 
“The term Sruti usually denotes the Veda or, more precisely, the Vedic Samhitas and 
Brahmanas together with the Aranyakas and Upanisads, whereas smrti primarily de- 
notes the DharmaSastras and Vedic Sutras, as well as the epics (Mahabharata) and Pura- 
nas [sic] along with various fundamental philosophical and scientific texts. [...] The smrti 
texts that stand alongside them [i.e., the sruti texts] had human authors and therefore 
are not authoritative per se, but they are ‘rooted in the Veda, i.e. they are based on Sruti 
texts, so that dharma can nevertheless be deduced from them. Since it is possible that 
some Sruti texts have been lost, a smrti passage does not lose its authority if it cannot be 
associated with the extant Sruti texts. A smrti passage can be ignored only if it directly 
contradicts a surviving Sruti passage or contains clear evidence that it reflects only par- 
ticular secular interests.” 
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was connected with a certain mytheme: like other “solar maidens,’ she 
played the role of the ideal bride. As such, she was not only very beautiful, 
but she was also known for choosing her bridegroom herself. 


Section 2 (pp. 208-212) turns to the later fate of Strya, who, after the com- 
position of the Rgvedic hymns, also came to be called Surya Savitri. A num- 
ber of relevant passages from the Brahmanas are discussed here, including 
one where a possible variant of Sarya Savitri, called Sita Savitri, plays the 
role of the self-determined bride. 


Section 3 (pp. 212-222) deals with the epic Savitri story, arguably the ear- 
liest explicit evidence for an anthropomorphic goddess called Savitri who 
is associated with the sdvitri mantra. In 3.1, the identity of this goddess 
is examined in detail; there I argue that her nexus with the Vedic Surya 
Savitri is stronger than her association with the savitri mantra. This is not 
only suggested by her characterization as Savitr’s daughter, but also by 
the presence of the marriage theme in the Savitri story: like her divine 
“patron,” the princess Savitri, too, is a beautiful bride who chooses her 
husband herself. 3.2 also deals with the various male characters the god- 
dess and princess were associated with, which makes it possible to outline 
a chronological development of the divine figure(s). 


Section 4 (pp. 223-226) essentially proposes that the association of the 
goddess Savitri with the sdavitri formula in the epic story may have been 
meant as a joke. While not claiming that this is the only valid interpreta- 
tion, I believe that the connection of the goddess and the mantra, when it 
was first made, may have been so unexpected — at least for some recipi- 
ents — that it had a comical aspect to it. At the same time, I do not deny 
that the story also reflects the beginning of a new phase in the deification 
of the GM. 


1. Surya 


In the RV,*** we encounter Surya (surya), a morning goddess who is (depend- 
ing on the source) the daughter of Savitr or of the sun god Sirya.*” Being the 


868 


869 


RV | 167, 184 (see also 119, where drjani probably designates Surya); IV 43-45; V 73; VI 
58, 63; VII 68; VIII 8, 22, 29; X 26, 85. 

The goddess Night is once said in the AV to be Savitr’s “lively woman” and “young woman 
belonging to the house” (AV XIX 49.1a: isira yosa yuvatir damuna [tr. Whitney 1905: 979]); 
cf. Falk 1988: 13. Perhaps she could be envisaged as Surya’s mother? It should also be 
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daughter of Savitr, she later also came to be called Surya Savitri (savitri meaning 
“Savitr’s daughter” or “descendant”). Strya, or Sirya Savitri, should however 
be strictly distinguished from the sdvitri mantras or the epic character Savitri: 
there is no indication that she was, in the RV or other early Vedic texts, associ- 
ated with any single mantra at all (let alone the GM), nor that was she a princess 
like Asvapati’s daughter in the MBhar. 

While in later times it was generally Savitr who came to be acknowledged 
as Surya’s father, the name Surya Savitri can be found nowhere in the RV itself, 
but was only later attached to one of its hymns, because in this hymn, it is Savitr 
who is presumably Surya’s father.*” It appears, however, that the question of 
Surya’s father was not yet clearly settled in the early Vedic religion — most 
likely, because it was only of secondary importance. She was clearly not always 
considered the daughter of the sun: Savitr was only later (and, as a god, never 
completely) conflated with Surya, the deification of the sun.*” 

In fact, Strya was less defined by her parentage - Prajapati, too, was 
later said to be her father*®”’ — than by her own characteristics and a particular 
“mytheme.’ In the Vedic religion, Sirya represented the archetypical bride. In 
the RV, a variety of husbands are named, among them Soma, Pusan, and the 
two AéSvins, who in other cases are also her “wooers” (vards) and arrange her 
marriage.*’* At the center of Strya’s mytheme is the famous “Wedding Hymn,’ 
RV X 85, a rather long and intricate hymn that, so as not to exceed the scope of 
this chapter, will not be translated here.*’* As Surya is the bride par excellence, 
her wedding could be expected to be exemplary, too. In the Wedding Hymn, 
however, there is not only one bridegroom, but three: one after the other, 
Soma, Gandharva, and Agni are said to be Surya’s bridegrooms. How is this to 
be understood? 

According to Oberlies, the three husbands correspond to the three phases 
of an (early) Vedic wedding: during the “wooing” or engagement, her husband 
is Soma; when she is brought to her new home, she is in the hands of the Gan- 
dharva; and at the wedding proper, she is associated with Agni.*”* The appear- 
ance of several spouses in Strya’s wedding is probably part of a stylistic strategy 
that serves to “aggrandize” Strya’s wedding by elaborating on its various stages 


— noted that in MBh | 60.34 (tr. van Buitenen I: 149), Savitr’s wife is once said to be Tvastri; 
their sons in this case are the ASvins. 

870 On account of the fact that Savitr is said to give her to her husband, a role normally 
assumed by the father; see RV X 85.9 (cf. also 13). 

871 See above pp. 45-46. 

872 See below pp. 208-212. 

873 See Jamison & Brereton 2014: 48. 

874 See the translation by Jamison & Brereton 2014: 1519-1525. 

875 Oberlies 2012: 289-290. 
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and by illuminating it from a divine point of view. No real polyandry must be 
assumed in this case.*’° 

Besides that alleged polyandry, however, there is another aspect that 
makes Sirya and her wedding special. Jamison has argued that Strya’s fa- 
mous marriage is probably a kind of mythical “prototype” of the so-called 
svayamvara marriage, in which the bride herself chooses her bridegroom.*”’ As 
shown by formulaic expressions in other hymns of the RV, Surya’s self-choice 
is very significant to her characterization. This may perhaps be unexpected: 
this epitome of the ideal bride - known for choosing her husband herself — 
stands quite in contrast to the traditional Indian way of letting one’s parents 
and relatives arrange one’s marriage.*”* 

We will see below that this motif also reappeared in the epic Savitri 
story.*” Before turning to her later development, however, I will briefly discuss 
two other aspects that are important for understanding the Vedic Surya: her 
parallels in other IE cultures as well as her potential manifestation in nature 
(which, incidentally, again throws up the question of who she is being married 
to). 

Surya’s role as the ideal bride, her self-choice, and especially her associ- 
ation with the two Asvins are often mentioned or alluded to in the Rgvedic 
hymns.**° This mytheme most likely had a PIE precursor (see Figure 7): the 
“daughter of the sun” or “sun maiden” as a very sought-after bride can also 
be found in the mythologies of other IE peoples.*** She is generally character- 
ized by great beauty, which often leads to rivalry for her hand, and is associated 
with twins. In Baltic mythology, for instance, the two sons of God (as well as 
other deities) — the dieva déli or dievo sunéliai (Latvian/Lithuanian) — are the 
suitors of saules meita or saulés dukterys, the “sun’s daughter” (note that in this 
case the sun itself is female as well). As in Sirya’s case, songs about her were 
sung at weddings. 

Probably the clearest parallel, however, is to be found in Greek mythol- 
ogy, where we find the goddess**” and epic character Helen, the sister of the 
two Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux (the counterparts of the Asvins). In the Iliad, 
she is married to Menelaus and abducted by Paris, but both Menelaus and his 
brother Agamemnon set out to retrieve her. While in Greek mythology, Helen 
is almost never said to be the daughter of the sun, but of Zeus, her name has 


876 For more on the “polyandry” of the IE solar maidens, see Steets 1993: 154-156. 

877. Jamison 2001. 

878 Arranged marriages have been the norm since the early Vedic period (see Oberlies 2012: 
290-292), but probably go back much further. 

879 See below pp. 212-222. 

880 See, e.g., RV 1 116.17, 119.5; IV 43.2, 6; VII 69.3-4; VIII 8.10. 

881 See Steets 1993 and West 2007: 227-237; cf. also Edmunds 2015: 69. 

882 For Helen’s divinity, see Jaszczyfnski 2018: 11. 
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often been connected with Helios, the Greek sun god, and with the word éAavn 
helané (or €Aévn heléné), “torch? and she has been associated with “shining 
beauty” or interpreted to be a “Mistress of Sunlight.”**? Jamison also suggested 
a derivation from *yelh;,*** the PIE predecessor of the root vr/vr “to choose,’ 
and emphasized that when she was to be wed, Helen could choose her hus- 
band, too.**° Ultimately, however, there is no consensus on the etymology and 


meaning of Helen’s name.**° 


PIE solar maiden 


Helen, the Baltic daughter of the sun, etc. 


Surya 


Figure 7: From the PIE solar maiden to Sirya 


The same is also true for Surya, whose name is obviously in some way re- 
lated to that of Surya, the “sun.” As in the case of her father, Savitr,®*’ scholars 
have made several attempts to establish a connection between her and a celes- 
tial body or phenomenon. This has not always been the sun itself. In fact, she 
has often been identified with Usas, the goddess (of) Dawn.*** This identifica- 
tion was already doubted by Oldenberg, above all because unlike Surya, Usas 
is always said to be the daughter of heaven (divé duhita) - and not of Savitr 
or the sun.** According to Oberlies, “Sarya, as the daughter of the (old) sun, 
seems to be a personification of the sun at the intersection of day and night in 
the morning.”*”’ In a later publication, Oberlies asserted that Surya is the god- 
dess of the gray heaven or twilight before dawn proper (and not the deification 


883 Edmunds 2015: 69. 

884 Or *(u)elhy; according to VIA I: 379. 

885 Jamison 2001: 313-314; cf. Edmunds 2015: 89. 

886 See Edmunds 2015: 87-91. 

887 See Haas 2020b. 

888 For instance, in Ehni 1879: 169, de Gubernatis 1897: 39-40, and Macdonell 2002 ['1916]: 
125. Lommel (1956: 98) stated that Surya’s manifestation in nature is unknown. 

889 See Oldenberg II: 53 ad RV VII 69.1; cf. also Zeller 1990: 101, n. 605. 

890 Translation of Oberlies 1993: 175: “Sdryd scheint als ,Tocher der [alten] Sonne‘ eine Per- 
sonifikation der Sonne am morgendlichen Schnittpunkt von Tag und Nacht zu sein” 
(square brackets in the original). 
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of the morning sun).*”* He based this identification on the observation that the 
ASvins, Strya’s wooers, are associated with the time between night and day. 

Recently, further arguments have been put forward for an explicit iden- 
tification of Sirya and the sun.*”’ In the Wedding Hymn, Surya’s (principal) 
husband is Soma, who is here for the first time given lunar attributes. Assum- 
ing that Soma is to be identified with the moon, the thought suggested itself to 
some scholars that his partner Surya might be a kind of sun goddess. On the ba- 
sis of these identifications, it has been argued that Sirya’s wedding might have 
been represented by the amavasya, the night (and the following day) of the new 
moon, which occurs when the moon and the sun roughly have the same eclip- 
tic longitude, and set and rise at about the same time.*” This conjunction of 
celestial bodies might have been interpreted as a marriage (a “conjugal event”). 
According to Junko Sakamoto-Goto, 


The marriage of the moon (king Soma) and the Sun goddess Surya (daugh- 
ter of Savitr) symbolizes the conjunction of the moon and the sun; their 
wedding implies the New Moon Sacrifice (str.3-5 [i.e., RV X 85.3-5]), which 
is further combined with the rituals such as the Animal Sacrifice at the 
summer or winter solstice (str.13 [...]).°”* 


However, while words in a typically designate the feminine form and fe- 
male version of those ending in a, there is little evidence that surya*’> was re- 
ally understood as a “female sun” or “sun goddess.” To my knowledge, there are 
no unambiguous Vedic references supporting Sarya’s identification with the 
(morning) sun itself. The texts themselves never explicitly mention or suggest 
any such identification — the only thing they sometimes do mention is that she 
is the sun’s daughter,*’* but not the sun itself. 

We may of course suspect that Strya might have been seen in several ce- 
lestial objects or phenomena, depending on the poet and the context — but if 
this was the case, we cannot determine which one.*”’ In the Vedic period, only 
her association with the morning is beyond doubt, an association which is also 
backed up by IE mythology.*” Even if one insists on interpreting her marriage 
with Soma as an astronomical event, her association with the early morning 


891 Oberlies |: 240 and 2012: 173. 

892 This has also been argued, for instance, by Ehni (1879: 170) and Falk (1988: 31-32). 

893 At the actual time of this conjunction, the moon is of course invisible, as the sun outshines 
it; the new moon is the first visible crescent of the moon after the conjunction. 

894 Sakamoto-Gotd 2010: 1122. 

895 Untypically derived with a shift of accent; cf. AG Il,1: 240-241 (§140d). 

896 See, e.g., RV II] 35.15, IV 43.1, IX 1.6, and IX 113.3. 

897. Cf. Lommel 1956: 98. Ultimately, neither the PIE daughter of the sun nor Helen can be 
clearly identified with a single celestial phenomenon or celestial body; see West 2007: 
233-234. 

898 Steets 1993: 174-177 and passim. 
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would, in my view, be sufficient: the last time the (waning) moon can be seen 
is in the early morning. 


2. Surya Savitri 


Let us now turn to Surya’s development in later Vedic and Sanskrit texts. Evi- 
dently, she remained prominent as the archetypical bride also after the RV. For 
instance, various places in the AV briefly allude to the marriage of Strya.*” In 
book XIV, we find an even longer wedding hymn in which many verses of the 
Rgvedic Wedding Hymn are reused.?” 

The myth is taken up again in the Brahmanas too. Here, it is either Savitr or 
Prajapati who hands Sirya Savitri over to Soma, and gives the thousand verses 
of the so-called Aévina-Sastra, a certain litany that is recited by the Hotr,°™ 
as a kind of dowry. The AitB, for instance, recounts: “Verily, Prajapati gave a 
daughter to king Soma: Surya Savitri. All of the gods came to her as wooers.”” 


He gave her these one thousand [verses] as dowry, which they call the “Aévina[- 


Sastra]” here.”° 


The passage contains a contradiction: while Prajapati is obviously the fa- 
ther of Surya, she is nevertheless called Strya Savitri. While in the course of 
time Prajapati took over many functions of Savitr (and, indeed, of many gods), 
it would be hasty to conclude that the two gods are tacitly identified in this pas- 


9 


sage.°® Rather, it is more likely that “Savitri” had become a common epithet of 
Surya, which was kept when the author of the passage decided to make Praja- 
pati her father. 


899 AV VI 82.2 (where Surya is also called Savitri), XII 1.24, XX 143.1, and XIV 2.1. 

goo «AV XIV 1-2 (tr. Whitney 1905: 740-768) ~ AVP XVIII. For a description of the marriage 
depicted in this hymn, see Shende 1949: 248-237. 

901 For another narrative concerning this Sastra that does not include Sarya, see PaficB IX 
1.34-38 (tr. Caland 1931: 199). 

902. The wooers are sent by the groom’s family to that of the bride in order to arrange the 
marriage (negotiate the bride-price, etc.). It here appears that the gods are indeed Soma’s 
assistants; however, it might also be the case that the gods actually want her for them- 
selves, but only Soma was successful in obtaining her as his bride. 

903 AitB IV 7: prajapatir vai somaya rajfie duhitaram prayacchat suryam savitrim | tasyai sarve 
deva vara agacchams tasya etat sahasram vahatum anvakarod yad etad asvinam ity acaksate; 
also translated by Keith 1920: 444. 

904 See above p. 46. 

905 Ehni (1879: 170) thought that savitri here invokes Savitr’s typical function as initiator and 
impeller (cf. also Varenne’s translation “I’‘i ). This argument is made implau- 


299 


incitatrice 
sible by the fact that the sense of “female descendant of Savitr” was well-established 
for the word savitri. For the possibility of linguistic anomalies in the names of deities, 
however, see West 2007: 134-135. 
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The contradiction was recognized by one of the authors of the KausB, 
who most likely knew the older passage in the AitB.*” He replaced Prajapati 
with Savitr and omitted the designation “Savitri” while hinting at the possi- 
bility that (according to another account) Prajapati might have been her father: 
“Now when Savitr gave Sirya to king Soma - or, alternatively, it was Prajapati - 
he gave the daughter these thousand [verses] when she was being married.” 

In both passages, the Aévina-Sastra is said to be the dowry of Strya. What 
is significant is that this particular Sastra is regularly recited at dawn, before 
sunrise, at the end of an atiratra or “overnight” ritual. This shows that not only 
the Asvins, but also Surya and her wedding continued to be associated with the 
early morning. 

In a passage from the TaittB, one of the earliest Brahmanas,’” we en- 
counter another Savitri, a girl called Sita Savitri. The relationship between Sita 
Savitri and Surya Savitri is not clear; however, there can be little doubt that they 
(or at least their stories) are connected in some way. I translate the passage here 
in full: 


Prajapati emitted king Soma. After him the three Vedas were emitted. He 
[i.e., Soma] took them in his hand. 


Now, Sita Savitri desired king Soma, but he desired Sraddha.*” She ap- 
proached father Prajapati and said to him: “Obeisance to you, sir! I shall 
approach you, |1| I resort to you: verily, I desire king Soma, but he desires 


Sraddha.” 


After providing her with an ornament made of fragrant powder, explain- 
ing the Ten-Hotr [i.e., the Ten-Hotr Litany] from the east, the Four-Hotr 
from the south, the Five-Hotr from the west, the Six-Hotr from the north, 
the Seven-Hotr from above,’*® and adorning her face with the Requisites 
and the Spouses,” |2| she’? went to his [i.e., Soma’s] side. 


906 The later KausB in many ways depends on, or is derived from, the AitB; see Keith 1920: 
22-28. 

907. KausB XVIII 1: atha yatra ha tat savita siryam prayacchat somaya rajrie | yadi va “praja- 
patih | tat sahasram anvakarod duhitra Ghyamanayai; the conjecture prajapatih was sug- 
gested by Weber (1862: 364-365, n. 3) and Caland (1931: 199); the edition has yadi va 
prajapateh (“or, alternatively, [she may have been the daughter] of Prajapati’s”). Also 
translated by Keith 1920: 202. 

908 Witzel 1995a: 5, n. 20. 

909 Literally, §raddha is “trust” or “belief” in the efficacy of the ritual; this abstract concept 
is personified in the story. According to the commentary, Sraddha is another daughter 
of Prajapati’s. For the personified §raddha in Vedic literature, see also Joshi 1973: 51-53. 

910 For the various texts containing these litanies, see WaR: 77, 67, 86, 126, and 120. 

911 These are the names of two texts; they are found in TaittA III 8.1 and 9.1. 

912. The syntactical construction seems to be somewhat loose (while the subject of the 
gerunds is Prajapati, the subject of the main verb is apparently Sita Savitri); cf. VGS: 
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Having beheld her, he said: “Turn to me!” She said to him: “Pray, reveal to 
me [your object of] enjoyment! Reveal to me that which is in your hand!” 
So he gave her the three Vedas. Therefore/ ever since, women procure en- 
joyment for themselves. 


Whoever desires someone, says: “May I be a darling [ie., the darling of 
the desired person]!” |3| and, respectively, about whom one desires, one 
says: “May he be a darling [i.e., my darling]!” Therefore, after providing 
this ornament made of fragrant powder, explaining the Ten-Hotr [Litany, 
etc., as above] ..., she should go to his side [i.e., the bride should go to the 
groom’s side]. A darling will he become. |4|’** 


This passage, which to my knowledge does not have any parallels in Vedic 
literature, requires some further explanation. In order to achieve even a pre- 
liminary understanding of the narrative, it is necessary to identify the ritual 
elements and references contained in it. 

A much later text, the Agnivesya-Grhyasitra (AgnGS), shows that the var- 
ious “Hotr Litanies” as well as the “ornament made of fragrant powder” are part 
of the extended marriage ceremony.’ In this Sitra, the ritual involves both 
the bride and the husband. In the Brahmana, on the other hand, it is not en- 
tirely clear whether it is already part of the actual wedding of Sita and Soma or 
whether it is even meant to attract him. Its purpose, in any case, is to make the 
girl attractive to her husband.» The logic is that if someone wishes to become 
another person’s priya — their “darling” — one has to be sufficiently attractive 
for that person. Conversely, this will also make them one’s own “darling.” 

In the story, this procedure is successful: as I imagine it, Sita sits or stands 
by Soma’s side, only half visible (perhaps because both are looking forward). 
When asked to face him and thus show herself in all her beauty, she asks him 
to show her what is in his hand — a demand he obviously fulfils. Sita thus even 


913 TaittB Il 3.10.1-4: prajapatih s6mam rajanam asrjata | tam trayo véda anvasrjyanta | tan 
haste ’kuruta | atha ha sita savitri | somam rajanam cakame | Sraddhaém u sa cakame | sa ha 
pitaram prajapatim upasasara | tah hovaca | namas te astu bhagavah | dpa tvayani |1| pra 
tva padye | sémam vai rajanam kamaye | Sraddham u sé kamayata iti | tasya u ha sthagaram 
alankaram kalpayitva | dasahotaram purastad vyakhyaya | cdturhotaram daksinatah | 
paficahotaram pascat | saddhotaram uttaratah | saptahotaram updristat | sambharai§ ca 
patnibhis ca mukhe ’lankftya |2| asyardham vavraja | tam hodiksyovaca | ipa ma var- 
tasvéti | tam hovaca | bhogam tu ma acaksva | etan ma acaksva | yat te panav iti | tasya 
u ha trin védan pradadau | tasmad u ha striyo bhogam diva harayante || sa yah kamayeta 
priyah syam iti |3| yam va kamayeta priyah sydd iti | tasma etam sthagaram alankaram 
kalpayitva | dasahotaram purdstad vyakhyaya | caturhotaram daksinatah | paficahotaram 
pascat | saddhotaram uttaratah | saptahotaram uparistat | sambharais ca patnibhis ca muikhe 
‘lankftya | asyardham vrajet | priy6 haiva bhavati |4|. 

914 AgnGS | 7.1; see Gonda 1977: 594. 

915 Note also that, since the bride is essentially purchased by the husband (at least in the 
so-called Saulka or “price-”types of marriage), her adornment can be seen as part of the 
arrangement; cf. Jamison 1996: 213-215. 
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manages to make Soma give her his prized possession, the three Vedas.’** This 
not only shows the great value of the Vedas, but also of the various texts “adorn- 
ing” the bride. Moreover, it gives rise to the observation that women in general 
are intent on procuring enjoyments for themselves. 

Turning to the main protagonists of the story, we again observe that Sita 
is called Savitri even though she is obviously Prajapati’s daughter. While the 
fact that she becomes the wife of king Soma naturally suggests an affinity to 
Surya Savitri, it is entirely unclear what their relationship would be and why 
Sita is called Savitri. In fact, it is not even clear who Sita is: well known from 
the Sanskrit Epics as Rama’s virtuous wife, she is barely mentioned in Vedic 
literature.”’’ Whatever the case might be, however, for the time being it remains 
unknown as to whether there is any reason for Strya’s replacement by Sita 
other than a misspelling or a change made by a later editor. 


PIE solar maiden 


Helen, etc. 


Sita Savitri Surya Savitri 


Figure 8: From the PIE solar maiden to Surya and Sita Savitri 


The conclusions that can be drawn from this story are very limited. It is 
conspicuous, however, that Sita Savitri, too, chooses her husband herself. The 
typical terminology associated with a “self-choice” may be missing: the passage 
neither contains the verb vr nor the noun svayamvara. The initiative, how- 
ever, clearly comes from Sita Savitri, who eventually attracts Soma through 
her beauty. It therefore appears that this passage is in some way related to the 


916 According to Pradhan (1988: 31), this may be a “relic of the practice of kanya-Sulka; that 
is, the “bride price.” 

917. See Macdonell 2002 ['1916]: 138 and Joshi 1973: 48. It should perhaps be noted that, at 
least in Valmiki’s Ram., the epic Sita becomes Rama’s wife as the result of a svayamvara. 
This svayamvara, however, does not involve any choosing on her part (cf. n. 958 on 
p. 221 below). Moreover, it appears to have been a “an interrupted, disappointing, and 
even failed one between the suitors’ departure and Rama’s arrival long after, with no 
rivals remaining” Hiltebeitel 2018. 
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Surya myth-complex, even though Sirya herself is de facto not mentioned (see 
Figure 8). 

After this somewhat long digression, let us return to Surya and her fate 
in later periods. Unfortunately, we come to a relatively abrupt abyss here. In 
contrast to the Vedic literature, the name Surya does not appear very often in 
later Sanskrit texts: In the Grhyasitras, she is only mentioned in the context of 
weddings. Some Sutras mention a verse that should be recited while the cou- 
ple circumambulate the fire.?** The Wedding Hymn itself is mentioned in the 
SankhGS, where it is prescribed that the bride’s wedding dress should be given 
as a gift to the Brahmin who knows the hymn.’” On the other hand (and to the 
best of my knowledge), the Dharmasittras and the Sanskrit Epics do not even 
mention her name. As we shall see, however, her myth was continued in various 
ways. In a text as late as the Bhagavata-Purana (BhagP; c. tenth century CE),””° 
a newly wedded bride, Satadruti, is designated as Surya;°”? in two other places, 
her chariot ride is alluded to.””” But even in the much earlier epic literature there 
seem to be some traces of a “nuptial goddess” Savitri. 


3. Savitri 


The most prominent successor of the Vedic Surya Savitri is the literary character 
Savitri known from the MBh story about her and her husband Satyavat. The 


—9 


“Savitri story,” or “the story of Satyavat and Savitri” (or a variation thereof)” 
has achieved widespread recognition as a showcase for the ideal of a pativrata, 
a wife devoted to her husband. It has even been said that is “perhaps the most 
celebrated of all the episodes of the Great Epic.”’’* It has inspired numerous 
retellings (but few adaptations)” and has been translated and interpreted so 
often that any attempt to briefly summarize its reception history is bound to 


918 RV X 85.38 (tubhyam agre pary...); see BaudhGS | 4.27; ParGS | 7.3 (trs. Oldenberg, SBE 
XXIX: 283 and Stenzler 1878: 18); and VarGS XIV 20. 

919 SankhGS | 14.12 (tr. Oldenberg, SBE XXIX: 38). 

920 For the problematic date of the BhagP, see Edelmann 2018. 

921 BhagP IV 24.12. 

922 BhagP X 1.29 and 61.40. 

923 Anand 1988: 1 (“story of Savitrt and Satyavat”); Brockington 1998: 142 (“the story of 
Satyavat and Savitri’). The MBh itself does not mention Satyavat (let alone place him 
first), who in fact is more of a support actor: | 2.126ab: savitryauddalakiyam ca vainy- 
opakhyanam eva ca, “12.872: sdvitryas capy upakhyanam atraiva parikirtyate; 46°82.1: 
ramakhyanam tatah parva savitryakhyadnam eva ca; 51°85.2: savitram vamadevyam ca 
vainyopakhyanam eva ca; II| 283.16* 1333.1: yas cedam Srnuyad bhaktya savitryakhyanam 
uttamam. 

924 Sukthankar et al. IV: 960 (note at the beginning of adhyaya 277). 

925 See Aklujkar 2007: 327-328. 
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fail.°?° While it has been categorized as “relatively late;”’’ it is in fact unknown 


when the story came into being; similarities in wording with the ManSm,’”* 
composed around the second century cE, possibly indicates that it is not far 
distant in time.” 

I will briefly retell the story here, including a translation of one select pas- 
sage. In the analysis I will focus on the possible continuities between the Vedic 
Surya Savitri and the epic Savitri, as well as on the role of the savitri mantra 
and its deification. 

The story, as narrated by the sage Markandeya, begins with the great king 
of Madra, Asvapati, who remained childless for a long time. To remedy his fate, 
the king began to follow a religious lifestyle, which, among other practices also 
included the repeated recitation of the sdvitri formula. After a long time, this 
approach began to bear fruit, and the goddess Savitri herself appeared before 
him. I quote here van Buitenen’s translation of the relevant passage in full:**° 


[H]e offered oblations a hundred thousand times with the sa@vitri formula, 
O best of kings, and forewent his meal every sixth time. /9/ 


For eighteen years he lived with this life rule, and when the eighteenth 
year was full, Savitri became contented. /10/ She showed herself [literally 
“in her own form,” svarupini] to the king, O prince, arising from the agni- 
hotra with much joy. And the boon-granting Goddess said to the king, /11/ 
“Iam pleased with your continence, purity, restraint, and self-control, and 
with your wholehearted devotion to me, O king. /12/ Asvapati, king of the 
Madras, choose whatever boon you desire, but pay heed at all times to the 
Law [i.e., Dharma].’ /13/ 


ASsvapati said: 

I undertook this effort to obtain a child, out of desire for the Law. May I 
have many sons, goddess, to prosper my lineage. /14/ If you are pleased 
with me, goddess, this I choose as my boon. For offspring, as the twice- 
born [i.e., Brahmins] have told me, is the highest Law. /15/ 


Savitri said: 
I knew before this of this intention of yours, O king, and I have spoken 


926 For an overview and references, see Anita Ray’s dissertation An analysis of the Savitri 
Legend in ancient Indian literature and culture (1998) and Brodbeck 2013: 528-529. For an 
accurate translation, see van Buitenen II: 761-778; for other summaries of the story, see, 
for instance, Gombach 2000: 138-140, Weiss 1985: 259-260, and Lommel 1956: 95-97. 

927. Brockington 2006: 39. 

928 Brockington 2006: 38. 

929 Whether these similarities provide clues to the chronological relationship between the 
two texts will have to be clarified elsewhere. 

930 ~=«‘ Tr. van Buitenen II: 762. The verse numbers have been inserted by me without any addi- 
tional marking; all other additions are, as usual, indicated by square brackets. 
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to Grandfather [i.e., Brahma] in your cause for sons. /16/ By the favor de- 
creed to you on earth by the Self-existent, good man, a splendid girl shall 
soon be born to you. /17/ And you should make no reply at all to this, for 
I am pleased and say this to you on behalf of Grandfather. /18/ 


Markandeya said: 

The king acknowledged Savitri’s word: “So be it!” And once more he be- 
sought her: “May it happen soon.’ /19/ Savitri disappeared, and the king 
went home. And he happily lived in his kingdom, ruling his subjects by 
the Law. /20/ 


Some time went by, then the king, who was strict in his vows, planted a 
seed in his eldest queen who abode by the Law. /21/ The fruit waxed in the 
Malava woman, who was the daughter of a king, bull of the Bharatas, as in 
the bright fortnight the moon waxes in the sky. /22/ When her time came, 
she gave birth to a lotus-eyed daughter, and happily the king performed 
the rituals for her. /23/ The Brahmins and her father gave her the name of 
Savitri, for she had been given by Savitri when she was pleased with the 
oblations he had offered with the savitri. /24/°** 


Savitri grew up and became a woman of unfathomable pulchritude, so 


beautiful that no suitor dared to ask for her hand.?*? Because he could not fulfil 


his duty to marry his daughter off in time, Asvapati became worried and decided 


to send her off to find a husband on her own. This she did; her choice, however, 


931 


932 


MBh III 277.9-24: hutva Satasahasram sa savitryda rajasattama / sasthe sasthe tada kale bab- 
hava mitabhojanah /9/ etena niyamenasid varsany astadasaiva tu / purne tv astadase varse 
savitri tustim abhyagat / svarupint tada rajan darsayam dasa tam nrpam /10/ agnihotrat 
samutthaya harsena mahatanvita / uvaca cainam varada vacanam parthivam tada /11/ 
brahmacaryena suddhena damena niyamena ca / sarvatmana ca madbhaktya tustasmi tava 
parthiva /12/ varam vrnisvasvapate madraraja yathepsitam / na pramadas ca dharmesu kar- 
tavyas te katham cana /13/ asvapatir uvaca / apatyarthah samarambhah krto dharmepsaya 
maya / putra me bahavo devi bhaveyuh kulabhavanah /14/ tustasi yadi me devi kamam 
etam vrnomy aham / samtanam hi paro dharma ity @hur mam dvijatayah /15/ savitry 
uvaca / purvam eva maya rajann abhiprayam imam tava / jnatva putrartham ukto vai tava 
hetoh pitamahah /16/ prasadac caiva tasmat te svayambhuvihitad bhuvi / kanya tejasv- 
int saumya ksipram eva bhavisyati /17/ uttaram ca na te kim cid vyahartavyam katham 
cana / pitamahanisargena tusta hy etad bravimi te /18/ markandeya uvaca / sa tatheti 
pratijnaya savitrya vacanam nrpah / prasadayam asa punah ksipram evam bhaved iti /19/ 
antarhitayam savitryam jagama svagrham nrpah / svarajye cavasat pritah praja dharmena 
palayan /20/ kasmims cit tu gate kale sa raja niyatavratah / jyesthayam dharmacarinyam 
mahisyam garbham adadhe /21/ rajaputryam tu garbhah sa malavyam bharatarsabha / 
vyavardhata yatha sukle tarapatir ivambare /22/ prapte kale tu susuve kanyam rajivalo- 
canam / kriyas ca tasya muditas cakre sa nrpatis tada /23/ savitrya pritaya datta savitrya 
hutaya hy api / savitrity eva namasyas cakrur vipras tatha pita /24/. 

According to Brodbeck (2013: 531-532), this was likely intended as some sort of joke. 
The real reason why no suitors approached Savitri was that she was an only daughter; 
as such, any sons born to her would count as the sons of her father rather than of her 


husband. 
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fell on a man with a serious shortcoming: prince Satyavat was a good match in 
every respect, but as the divine messenger Narada revealed, his fate was to die 
within a year. Moreover, he was a son of the blind and involuntarily retired king 
Dyumatsena, who lived with his family in a hermitage. Understandably, Asva- 
pati initially resisted the choice made by his daughter. Eventually, however, he 
gave his consent, and Savitri married Satyavat. 

As predicted, Yama, the god of death, came after a year to take Satyavat’s 
soul. Savitri, however, having performed tapas for three days, insisted on fol- 
lowing her husband, and began to argue with Yama. By impressing him with 
her knowledge of Dharma, she made the god grant her five wishes. She used the 
first and second wishes for the restoration of her father-in-law’s eyesight and 
kingdom. Her third wish was for her own father to have a hundred sons, and as 
her fourth wish, she asked for a hundred sons for herself. With her fifth wish, 
she made Yama realize that to this end, Satyavat would have to live, and in this 
way forced him to revive her husband. The couple returned to the hermitage, 
and in the course of time, all of Savitri’s wishes were fulfilled. 

This, in short, is the story of Savitri. As we can see, in the story the princess 
is portrayed as the ideal wife rather than as the ideal bride. But this is at most 
a change in emphasis: what Surya Savitri and the princess Savitri both have in 
common is not only their name and their great beauty, but also the remark- 
able fact that they choose their husbands themselves. These similarities leave 
little doubt that the epic story is in some way connected to the Vedic myth. 
The question is: How exactly? Should we assume literal or “literary” identity 
between the two Savitris, or did the story-maker only play with some elements 
he knew from Vedic lore? And how does the s@vitri mantra fit into the story? 

The most recent studies dealing with the Savitri complex (in greater detail 
than offered here) are by Asko Parpola.’* In the fourteenth chapter of his book 
Deciphering the Indus Script (1994) and in a lengthy paper published four years 
later in Studia Orientalia,** Parpola developed a great number of hypotheses 


935 


about the Savitri legend and the so-called savitrivrata,’* its predecessors in the 


(according to him, Dravidian-speaking) Indus Valley Civilization as well as var- 


933. Some of his ideas were also anticipated by Hermann Lommel (1956) and further devel- 
oped by Anita C. Ray (1998). 

934 Parpola 1998, summarized in a follow-up article in 2000; cf. also Parpola 2002: 366-367. 

935 Theso-called vata-savitri-vrata or savitri-vrata is an annual observance performed by mar- 
ried women to various ends, above all to keep their husbands alive and well and to obtain 
children. In texts to be recited in this ritual, Savitri above all appears as a divine version 
of the princess, the ideal, devout wife (Satyavat, too, is worshipped). This role is also pro- 
jected onto the “original” Savitri, Brahma’s wife, who as such is occasionally also called 
Gayatri and Mother of the Vedas. However, her worship apparently does not include the 
recitation of the GM by the female worshipper herself, and her nature as the deification 
of the mantra is clearly only secondary. For references and a discussion, see Parpola 1998: 
184-199. 
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ious other subjects. His aim was to construct a coherent history of the goddess 
and/or literary character Savitri — who for him seemed to be a somewhat mono- 
lithic being — beginning in Harappan times up to medieval South Asia. 
Parpola tried to show that Savitri’s relationship with various male charac- 
ters is often problematic; her father (Savitr, Prajapati, Brahma, Asvapati) is often 
suspected of committing incest and both he and/or her husband (the sun, Soma 
the moon, Brahma, Satyavat) are regularly doomed to die (again and again), 
allegedly in many cases by decapitation.’** Savitri, however, has the power to 
revive or save them. This motif is reflected in various Vedic and Puranic legends, 


in the Hindu marriage ritual?*’ 


as well as in the savitrivrata.*** For Parpola, the 
resemblances found in the narratives and rituals point to the existence of a sin- 
gle underlying structure or theme; the human couple of Savitri and Satyavat are 
the analogues to the divine couple Savitri and Brahma,””’ they even “symbolize 
one and the same thing.’’*° 

Many of Parpola’s theories are highly speculative.’** Most problematic are 
his poorly qualified equations or identifications: even if the various entities 
called Savitri are connected with each other, expressing these connections in 
terms of identities can easily suggest relations and developments — mythical 
as well as historical — that do not actually exist or, respectively, have never 
taken place.’ His presentation of the Savitri complex therefore needs to be 
somewhat revised and refined. In the following, I will only revisit the various 
Savitris in the MBh and, in particular, in the Savitri story. In doing so, I will 
make a sharp distinction between the goddess Savitri, the savitri mantra and 
the princess Savitri. Naturally, my focus will lie on the mantra, the goddess and 
their interrelationship. As will be seen, the Vedic Strya Savitri probably plays 


a role here too. 


3-1 The goddess 


The story does not provide too many details about the goddess Savitri. After her 
brief appearance in the narration of Savitri’s birth, she is mentioned only once 


936 ©Parpola 2000: 199-201. 

937. Parpola 2000: 206. 

938 Parpola 1998: 186, n. 59. 

939 ~Parpola 1998: 303. 

940 Parpola 1998: 186, n. 59. 

941 See also the reviews of other works of his by Doniger 2017 and Jamison 2020. 

942 To give but one of the most striking equations/identifications: “The dying husband is the 
‘old sun’, the ‘old year’ (Prince Satyavat dies after one year has passed since his the [sic] 
wedding). In the daily cycle, this ‘old sun’ is the ‘night sun’, Savitri’s father and husband 
through incest, Savitr = Varuna = Yama = Purusa = Prajapati = Brahma, the ‘first man’ 
who created all beings by uniting with his own daughter, and who was punished with 
death for his sin. Thus he was also the first man to die.” Parpola 2000: 206. 
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again. When princess Savitri returns with Satyavat to their hermitage, Gautama, 
one of the ascetics living there, says to her: “I want to hear it, Savitri, because 
you know the whole extent of it: I know that you, Savitri, are like Savitri in 
splendor (tejas).’**? This statement indicates that the princess Savitri shares an 
important quality with her eponym: splendor. Apart from that, it does not really 
add to our knowledge about the goddess herself. 

The goddess indeed seems to play only a supporting role. In fact, one might 
even think that the author invented her ad-hoc: the practice of repetitively 
reciting the savitri mantra was widespread at the time, as was the notion that the 
mantra is, in many ways, special, or to some degree even divine. Personifying 
the mantra as the “mother of the initiate” for instance, was not uncommon,’ 
and texts like the JaimUB exalted and perhaps even deified it to some extent. As 
I will discuss in some more detail below, the author certainly found no trouble in 
making up religious practices. Why not let a mantra appear in front of a devout 
reciter in the form of a beautiful, benevolent goddess? 

Some of these factors might indeed have influenced the author. There are, 
however, many indications that the goddess Savitri was, in fact, the successor 
of the Vedic Sarya Savitri, and not only the product of “religious fiction.” This is 
first of all suggested by her association with Brahma, who, as could be shown, 
is the Hindu “successor” of Prajapati, the great Vedic creator god.’*° While it is 
not entirely clear how this deity emerged, it is evident that over the course of 
time, many of Prajapati’s characteristics were transferred to Brahma. Against 
the background of this development, I believe it is possible to make an argument 
based on analogy. 

As we saw above, Surya Savitri was also suspected to be Prajapati’s daugh- 
ter. If Brahma is the successor of Prajapati — or rather, his epic manifestation — 
it would make sense that Savitri continues Surya Savitri, from whom she even 
may have derived her name. Savitri would, therefore, be Brahma’s daughter. The 
relationship between the various male and female deities, however, is not neces- 
sarily that straightforward: Is Savitri Brahma’s daughter, or is she his wife? As 
a matter of fact, a goddess called Savitri was at some point identified with Saras- 


943. MBh III 282.34: srotum icchami savitri tvam hi vettha paravaram / tvam hi jandmi savitri 
savitrim iva tejasa //. 

944 As | myself assumed earlier: “Since Savitri only briefly appears after the repetition of 
her mantra by king Asvapati, it cannot be ruled out that at that time she was a literary 
character created ‘ad-hoc’ rather than a goddess who was actually worshipped and had 
her own cult.” Haas 2019b: 14. 

945 See above pp. 181-182. 

946 Inthe MBh, “Brahma and Prajapati are simply two names for one and the same deity” 
Sullivan 1994: 379. For more details, see Bailey 1983: 63-76. 
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vati — Brahma’s most famous consort”*’ — and is even explicitly called Brahma’s 
wife in at least one other passage of the MBh.** 

The Vedic Sirya Savitri, on the other hand, was never the wife of Prajapati, 
Brahma’s precursor. In contrast to many other myths, where Prajapati himself 
makes an attempt to unite with one of his daughters,’” the Vedic Surya Savitri 
always becomes the wife of Soma. In the Savitri story itself, virtually nothing is 
said about Savitri’s relationship with Brahma. While she does call him “Grand- 
father” (pitamaha), this does not necessarily imply that he is her grandfather 
in actuality; indeed, like Prajapati, Brahma is the progenitor of all beings.?*° It 
is, therefore, certainly possible to interpret Savitri as the wife of Brahma, and 
perhaps as Savitr’s daughter. But was that a general belief? 

In order to answer this question, we have to take a closer look at how 
Savitri is characterized in the Great Epic. In my view, the MBh also shows traces 
of the ancient Savitri, who does not necessarily play the role of Brahma’s wife 
and who is also not first and foremost a deified form of the mantra. There are 
strong reasons to believe that this Savitri was also involved in the Savitri story. 

First of all, two passages in the Epic imply that Savitri is Savitr’s daughter, 
as is the case in the KausB and probably also in the RV. When Lomapada marries 
his daughter Santa to the ascetic Réyaérnga, for instance, this act is likened to Sa- 
vitr’s giving Savitri away, leaving little doubt that the author thought Savitri to 
be Savitr’s daughter.°** In the Adiparvan, there is a story about Savitri’s younger 
sister, who is called Tapati, literally the “warming” or “torching one.” Like her, 
she is a beautiful daughter of Savitr’s, who here is not differentiated at all from 
Surya, the sun.””? No mention is made of Brahma or the savitri mantra. What 
stands out is the beauty of the radiant, “solar” bride (a quality obviously shared 
by Tapati and Savitri) and the theme of marriage. 


947. Inthe MBh, however, Sarasvati is his daughter; see Ludvik 2007: 116. 

948 MBh XIII 134.3a: savitri brahmanah sadhvi. 

949 For summaries and further references, see Ludvik 2007: 63-72. For incest myths involving 
Brahma, see Bailey 1983: 118-121. 

950 Bailey 1983: 121-23. Cf. also Bailey 1983: 120: “Despite Brahma’s strongly paternalistic 
character and his paternal roles, there are very few passages in the epics where he is 
accompanied by his wife.” 

951 MBhIII 110.5: nivartitesu sasyesu yasmai santam dadau nrpah / lomapdado duhitaram savit- 
rim savita yatha //. Brodbeck (2009: 83) points out that this marriage, too, might involve 
a putrika aspect (on which see below p. 221). 

952 Her story is told in MBh | 160-163 (tr. van Buitenen I: 324-329); cf. Gombach 2000: 47. 

953 Savitr/Surya decides to marry her to king Samvarana, who is his devotee; together they 
have a son, Kuru, an ancestor of Arjuna (who is therefore also called Tapatya). Inter- 
estingly, this story mentions that, like ASvapati, Savitr is worried when thinking about 
marrying Tapati off (I 160.11). A star passage (*1722.1) adds that she is sixteen years old: 
by Dharmasastric standards, her father should probably already have taken care of her 
marriage before that age; see n. 958 on p. 221 below. Possibly, she is a putrikd as well, see 
Brodbeck 2009: 144. 
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The most obvious evidence for the continuation of the Strya Savitri 
mytheme, however, is that of the Savitri story itself. That the epic princess has 
to find a husband for herself also means that she has to choose him herself. In 
my view, this points to a nexus with the Rgvedic and Atharvedic Surya/ Surya 
Savitri, who likely was known to have chosen her husband herself, too (possibly 
in contrast to some of her later versions).’°* That her mytheme was probably 
not forgotten after the Vedic period may also be inferred from the fact that 
her hymns continued to be recited at weddings.*°? While the wedding hymns 
may not have been understood by all in the same way — both because of their 
language and their partly enigmatic content — the idea of a bride who is so 
beautiful that she has the freedom to choose her husband herself, may have 
easily persisted. As in other JE cultures, this may have also included the idea 
that this radiant bride is somehow related to the sun. 


PIE solar maiden 


Helen, etc. 


Surya 
Sita Savitri Surya Savitri 


Savitri 


‘ae 


princess Savitri 


Figure 9: From the PIE solar maiden to Savitri 


It is thus possible to draw a line from the Rgvedic goddess Sirya to the 
epic goddess Savitri via Surya Savitri (see Figure 9). All texts either emphasize 
her beauty and radiance or associate her with marriage, and a good number of 
them do both. (Interestingly, the texts never mention any children born by the 


954 Note that in the AitB and KausB, self-choice is not mentioned, which however does not 
necessarily mean that for the authors/recipients it was not in the background. Sita Savitri 
evidently chose her husband herself and managed to attract him by means of her beauty. 

955 See above p. 212. 
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goddess; the reason for this might be the focus on her role as a bride.) In doing so, 
I believe they continue and actualize a mytheme already existent in PIE culture. 
It should be emphasized, however, that there are also discontinuities, especially 
with regard to Savitri’s varying fathers and husbands. These will be discussed 
next. 


3.2 Husbands, fathers, and the infamous incest 


In the RV, the identity of Strya’s father (Savitr/Strya) does not appear to be 
fixed, a circumstance that suggests that he was not (yet) very important. It is 
only in the AV that she is called Savitri, indicating that Savitr is her father. 
At this point (I shall call it stage 1; see Table 20 below), Surya herself and her 
wedding are clearly in the foreground. Her association with twins is still intact. 
While her husband, Soma, does appear and is associated or even identified with 
the moon, it is difficult to reconstruct an elaborate marriage between the sun 
and the moon on the basis of the available evidence. Drawing any conclusions 
about the nature of their union is little more than speculation. A problematic 
relationship between Surya, her father or her husband is, in any case, not dis- 
cernible at all. 

Minor problems begin to arise in what can be called stage 2: In the Brah- 
manas, Surya continues to be called Savitri. At the same time, it appears there 
have been rumors about Prajapati being her father. One explanation for this is 
that Prajapati tended to absorb other deities; Savitr in particular was at times 
simply identified with him. I would like to emphasize, however, that the rela- 
tionship between Savitr/Prajapati and Strya Savitri remained perfectly normal. 
The incest myths connected with Prajapati did not at all affect Surya Savitri’s 
marriage with Soma. 

In the next period, stage 3, Surya Savitri abandons her first name; the rea- 
sons for this are unknown. Her biggest appearance is in the Savitri story. To 
my knowledge, in the non-epic literature of that time she is never mentioned 
at all (the word savitri is generally used for the GM). But even the Sanskrit 
Epics only give sparse information, at least with regard to her “non-mantric” 
manifestation: in the constituted text of the MBh, she is mentioned only briefly 
in a few generally late passages (other than those discussed above), none of 
which provide any more clues about her.”*® Soma, Sirya’s husband, is never 
mentioned. When her father is mentioned, it is Savitr, who in these texts is 


956 In XII 264.10-12, she very briefly appears in order to request an ascetic named 
Satya to perform an animal sacrifice (for this story, see Gombach 2000: 273-274 and 
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generally equated with Surya, the sun god. A problematic father-daughter rela- 
tionship might be present, but is never mentioned explicitly.””’ 


stage texts father daughter husband 

| RV (Savitr/Strya) Surya Soma 
AV Savitr Surya Savitri Soma 

2 AitB, KausB  Savitr/Prajapati Surya Savitri Soma 
(TaittB Prajapati Sita Savitri Soma) 

3 MBh Savitr (= Sirya) Savitri (Brahma) 
MBh ASvapati Savitri (princess) Satyavat 


Table 20: Surya/Savitri’s fathers and partners 


This, of course, cannot be said of the princess Savitri, who causes her father 
a lot of trouble. This trouble is directly related to the triangular relationship 
between her, her father, and her husband, and therefore deserves a more detailed 
discussion. As we will see below, understanding this problem may also have 
implications for how the presence of the mantra is understood in the story. 

The root of the problem lies in Savitri’s self-choice. There can be little doubt 
that in the eyes of the author, a svayamvara was not how things should ideally 
work. Even if the story has a happy end, Savitri’s choosing a man who is des- 
tined to die within a year must have been an alarming example of what could 
happen if you let girls decide for themselves. In fact, the Dharmasastras gen- 
erally do not permit svayamvaras, at best allowing a girl to choose a husband 
herself if her father fails to marry her within three years after she has reached 
puberty.”** One moral of the story, therefore, is not to let the situation come to 
this in the first place. 

Assuming a certain Dharmasastric momentum in the background of the 
story is not as unlikely as it may seem at first. Simon Brodbeck has argued 
that one of the central themes of the story is the “promotion” of the ideal of a 
pativrata, a wife devoted to her husband (and his family) as opposed to a putrika, 


—  Brodbeck 2009: 75-76). In XIII 66.7, she is reported to have praised food gifts in the con- 
text of a devasattra (for sattras in the MBh, see Brodbeck 2009: 125-128). In III 221.20, she 
is mentioned in a list when Siva and Parvati leave Mount Sveta, their entourage com- 
prises a host of gods and goddesses. Parvati in particular is followed by Gauri, Vidya, 
Gandhari, Kesini, Mitrasahvaya, and Savitri. For XIII 134.3, see above p. 218. Interest- 
ingly, in XI] 256.21, savitr7 is an epithet of Sraddha, who in this verse is called a daugh- 
ter of the sun: Sraddha vai sattvikt devi suryasya duhita / savitri prasavitri ca jivavisvasini 
tatha //; for another translation of this passage, see Deussen & Strauss 1906: 434. 

957. Cf. n. 953 on p. 218 above. 

958 See, for instance, Brockington 2006: 36 and Kane II(1): 523. One may distinguish two 
types of svayamvaras: (1) the rather rare “ceremonial” one, which is associated above 
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a “female son,” whose own son would continue the lineage of her father (and 
not of her father-in-law). If his interpretation is correct, the intention to deploy 
Savitri as a putrika would be yet another reproachable — or at least problematic — 
act besides the svayamvara, for which ultimately Asvapati is accountable, too.” 

Both misdeeds might indeed be connected. Drawing a parallel with the 
story of another famous epic heroine, Draupadi, Brodbeck observed that 


Savitri and Draupadi both have svayamvaras, but in each case the choice 
of husband is later overlaid and overshadowed by the choice of which line 
will survive, the line of the husband or the line of the father. In Savitri’s 
case both choices are her own; in Draupadi’s case both choices are made for 
her. This pattern throws up the possibility of a link between the svayam- 
vara and the putrika option, particularly as the putrika is in many ways 
the incestuous wife of her own father.® 

As we saw, the association of the princess Savitri with a somewhat prob- 
lematic father is not directly inherited from her divine eponym. Neither Savitr 
nor Prajapati have an incestuous relationship with Savitri. The fact that she 
chooses her husband herself, however, was — if my interpretation is correct — 
well established. The Savitri story may also be understood against this histori- 
cal background. Instead of glorifying self-choice, the story implies that it was a 
consequence of Savitri’s being a potential putrika - a girl who was difficult to 
“market, because she would not produce sons for the husband’s own patriline. 

Leaving aside further genealogical contemplations, we shall now return to 
the aspect that is most significant for this study. Clearly, Asvapati’s plan only 
became necessary because he was the father of an only daughter. This circum- 
stance, in turn, was the result of his religious practice, which above all included 
the recitation of the savitri formula. How could this seemingly innocuous prac- 
tice cause him so much trouble? 


— all with princesses and generally takes the form of a contest between multiple suitors 
(the winner gets the bride); and (2) the “emergency” svayamvara permitted only if the 
father fails to find a husband for his daughter. A real choice is only given in the second 
type; cf. Brockington 2006: 4o: “Basically, the earlier epic svayamvara is a celebration 
of ksatriya valour, whereas the later svayamvara, present also in the dharmasastras, is a 
means devised to ensure that no woman fails to comply with the brahmanical ordinance 
to marry and bear children. The main, perhaps the only point that they have in common 
is that the woman has reached puberty before her svayamvara but this is probably true 
of marriage in general in the epics.” Making a too strong distinction between the two 
types may, however, be problematic; see Brodbeck 2013: 533, n. 11. 

959 Whether those who opposed the putrika possibility would have preferred Asvapati to 
simply dispense with his “putrikd trick” (Brodbeck 2013: 537), for whose execution it may 
have been necessary to conceal that Savitri was an only daughter, remains open. 

960 Brodbeck 2013: 541, n. 23. 
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4. Savitri and the savitri 


At the time when the Savitri story was composed the author certainly thought 
of no other savitri than the GM when using the word savitri. (One could ar- 
gue that as a Ksatriya, ASvapati recited another sdavitri, but I think that rather 
unlikely.)’°* The GM had already achieved a certain status by then. Its role in 
the story, however, is not a major one. In the manuscripts used for the critical 
edition of the Savitri story in the MBh, it is mentioned only twice,’” and only at 
the beginning of the story (277.9 and 24).’° In contrast, so to say, to this double 


yee 


(or single)’** mention of the mantra stands the fact that king Asvapati repeats 


the mantra a great, great number of times: one hundred thousand times in the 
course of eighteen years.’® 

Similar practices are first known from the Dharmasitras, where the num- 
ber of repetitions of the GM is most often a multiple of ten (i.e., 100, 1,000, 
etc.).’°°. The number 108 is mentioned, for instance, in VaikhGS VI 10 (tr. Caland 
1929: 161-162). Originally this recitation was regarded as a practice in itself, for 
example, as a purificatory practice or prayascitta. Only rarely did it accompany 
libations into the fire, as in the story.’®’ The author, in any case, was evidently 
not an expert in Vedic ritual: the fact that he lets the goddess Savitri emerge 
“from the Agnihotra” (agnihotrat: most likely this means that she emerged from 
the fire) suggests that the GM was recited during this ritual. To my knowl- 
edge, however, the repetition of this mantra has never been part of the Agni- 


hotra (which consequently was also never intended as worship of the goddess 


Savitri).’°* Although it is made up of real components (and seems much more 


961 See above pp. 120-121. 

962 With one insignificant exception: the scribe of G, replaced savitri in MBh III 280.8 with 
gayatri. Considering that this verse is obviously about the princess Savitri, this replace- 
ment can only be a mistake. 

963 One could even argue that savitryad hutaya in 24b does not mean “by the one to whom 
(oblations) had been offered with the savitri [mantra], but “by [the goddess] Savitri, to 
whom (oblations) had been offered” (as in PW VII: 1634), which would reduce the number 
of the mentions of the mantra to just one. However, the wording is clearly reminiscent 
of MBh III 277.9ab (hutva satasahasram sa savitryad rajasattama), where the mantra is 
meant; similar expressions (sdvitrya + a form of hu “to offer”) are frequently used in 
the Grhyaparisista texts, but generally not in the context of worshipping the goddess 
Savitri. Below | will argue in more detail that the recitation of the sdavitri does not have 
to be understood as an intentional worship of the goddess Savitri at all. 

964 Seen. 963. 

965 If taken literally, he only recited the mantra 15.22 times a day. 

966 See above p. 1646JapaDhSend 

967. One may note a ritual prescribed in the JaimGS (II 6; tr. Caland 1991: 55-56), the 
grhakarman, in which the GM is recited 1,000 times, accompanying as many offerings of 
ghee. 

968 The GM is recited in the Kausitaki Agnihotra, but this does not involve repetition; see 
above p. 102 (#15). 
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realistic than many other rituals described in the MBh), Asvapati’s practice ap- 
pears to be made up in the literal sense, that is, it is fictitious. But even if the 
author was well acquainted with Vedic matters, his lack of seriousness may 
have been intentional. 

As I imagine it, bringing the well-known savitri mantra and the goddess 
of the same name together could, at least in part, be meant as a joke — or, at 
least, as a surprise. On the one hand, we have the embodiment of piety, king 
ASvapati, who devotes his time to reciting the most Vedic of mantras, the “em- 
blem of Vedic piety,” for the most Vedic of life goals: male offspring. On the 
other, there is Savitri, the role model of the perfect bride, whose self-choice 
however must have posed a certain problem. These two Savitris had never been 
connected before (see Figure 10 below).’”° 

While the mantra was already on the way to becoming a deity, it evidently 
lacked real personhood, and especially a visible, anthropomorphic form. As I 
have argued, its portrayal as Savitr’s partner in the JaimUB was a strategy em- 
ployed to elucidate the efficacy of the GM.°” It would of course be tempting 
to draw a direct line from this partnership to Savitri’s later partnership with 
Brahma, equating Savitr and Brahma on the way. This merger of powerful male 
deities could then be explained by some sort of contagion with the Prajapati 
incest-myths. We cannot rule out that the texts were never interpreted in this 
way. From the historical perspective, however, I strongly believe that, origi- 
nally, there were two entities: first, the divinized and personified mantra, and 
second, the epic, “popular” manifestation of the goddess Savitri. 

One reason for assuming this is that there are no traces of Savitr’s be- 
ing the husband of Savitri outside the few strongly interrelated, rather arcane 
texts discussed above. The more scattered evidence of the other Vedic texts and 
the MBh, on the other hand, suggests that Savitr was simply understood to be 
Savitri’s father, and nothing more (that is, especially not her lover). The idea 
of a very attractive bride choosing among a number of suitors may have easily 
persisted even without textual support (at least this seems to have been possible 
for hundreds, if not thousands, of years in PIE culture). The idea of a partnership 
between a mantra and the deity it addresses, on the other hand, was evidently 
restricted to a certain textual tradition. 


969 Lubin 2020: 38. 

970 Similar observations were made by Sharma (2011: 22), who, however, apparently took 
the goddess Savitri only to be a manifestation of the GM: “It is true that women in India 
are given names such as Sruti or Savitri, notwithstanding the irony that they don’t have 
access to what their names denote. | would like to highlight the possibility here that in 
the case of Savitri, it may be a deliberate irony, given the antecedent and subsequent 
facts about her personal life” In the following, Sharma argued that Savitri did not at all 
conform to Vedic or Brahminical ideals. 

971 See above pp. 176-178. 
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Figure 10: From the PIE solar maiden to the mantra goddess Savitri 


But even if the association of the mantra and the goddess had a comical 
aspect, we still have to answer the question of their exact relationship. A priori 
one would expect that if a text addressing a certain deity is recited, this will 
invoke that deity. However, this is certainly not so in the case of the repetition 
of the GM, where the invoked deity would be Savitr (notwithstanding the fact 
that the GM actually does not directly address this god by calling upon him 
with a vocative or the like). It is not even possible to interpret the deity that 
appears as a consequence of the recitation as an alternative manifestation of 
Savitr: Savitri is decidedly a female deity. Obviously, it was the name of the 
mantra — which does not even appear in the text of the mantra itself — that was 
decisive. 

Considering that the mantra and the goddess are not at all differentiated, 
it really seems that they are the same, at least superficially: Asvapati “offered 
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a hundred thousand times with the sa@vitri” (hutva Satasahasram sa) and “when 
the eighteenth year was full, Savitri showed herself in her own form to the king” 
(purne tv astadase varse savitri tustim abhyagat / svarupini tada rajan darsayam 
asa tam nrpam //).’”* Depending on the perspective, one could think of the god- 
dess either as a deity that manifests in, but is essentially independent of, the 
mantra — a “mantra goddess” — or as the deified form of the mantra itself, now 
having a visually perceptible, or imagined, form. 

However, in contrast to the earlier texts preceding the Savitri story, later 
texts are much more explicit when depicting the mantra itself as a goddess.’”* 
There is much to suggest that the Savitri story can be placed somewhere in the 
middle between these two phases. When the text was composed, the mantra and 
the goddess were most likely still in the process of being associated with each 
other. How far this association had already progressed into an outright iden- 
tification remains open — and may not have been the same for all recipients — 
but probably they were still felt to be in many ways distinct and independent 
of each other. This intermediary phase can be called stage 4 in the development 
of the goddess Savitri. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has devoted much space to a goddess who, for most of her early life, 
had almost nothing to do with the GM. As we saw, despite her great beauty, this 
goddess was not fond of being in the spotlight. If one judges her development 
only on the basis of textual appearances, one can hardly help thinking that she 
led an existence on the brink of oblivion. She even kept such a low profile that 
she could silently change her name. Nevertheless, she came to play a vital role 
in the deification of the GM. 

The goddess was introduced in Section 1 as Surya, a solar divinity that 
came to be recognized as Savitr’s daughter. Despite her apparently descriptive 
name, she was not identified with the sun; rather, her solar quality above all 
consisted in radiant beauty. Her mytheme was characterized by three different 
elements: her role as the archetypical bride; the self-choice of her spouse; and 
her association with twins, in the Vedic case, the Asvins. To various degrees, 
these three elements are even detectable in other IE mythical characters, which 
makes it likely that they go back to a PIE precursor. 

The idea that Sirya is a sdvitri, a “daughter of Savitr,’ is first made explicit 
in the AV. As we saw in Section 2, this idea must have been generally accepted: 


972. MBhIII 277.9a, 10b-e. 
973 See Chapter 8. 
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only in the AitB, Prajapati is said to be her father, but even in this text, she 
is called Savitri. The fact that the author of the later KausB chose to replace 
Prajapati again with Savitr shows that this was indeed thought to be the norm. 
In the TaittB, the word savitri was also attached to another character, Sita, who 
actually appears to be Prajapati’s daughter. I have argued that Sita is a variant of 
Surya: she, too, essentially chooses her husband herself (as with Sarya Savitri, 
this is Soma). Why she is called Savitri is not clear. It is conceivable that Savitri 
could be used as some kind of epithet for brides in general;’’* however, this has 
not yet been demonstrated. 

In Section 3, I argued that Surya’s mytheme persisted: in the MBh there 
are two mentions of Savitr’s daughter, in both places this is in the context of 
marriage. For reasons unknown, this daughter is here only called Savitri, never 
Surya. The most important appearance of this goddess is clearly the Savitri 
story: while she herself only appears briefly, at least two of her characteristics 
are present in the princess who is named after her: Savitri, ASvapati’s daugh- 
ter, is said to be very beautiful, and like her eponym, she chooses her husband 
herself. These resemblances suggest that the goddess Savitri was indeed Surya 
Savitri’s successor, or her manifestation in epic literature. 

Continuing from observations made by Brodbeck, I suggested a new per- 
spective on the Savitri story, which also affects its role in the deification of 
the GM. Brodbeck argued that the princess Savitri’s father, Asvapati, wants 
(or has) to deploy her as a putrika, a daughter whose sons would continue his 
rather than her husband’s lineage. Such a girl, however, is hard to sell on the 
marriage market. (Brodbeck also suggested that this, and not her beauty, is the 
real reason why no suitor dared to approach her.) Eventually she is forced to 
find - which also means to choose — a husband herself, thus continuing one 
of the goddess’s salient features. On the human level, however, self-choice was 
evidently deemed problematic by some. Real self-choice was at best considered 
an emergency solution. In the Savitri story, it may even be an undesired conse- 
quence of the fact that she is a potential putrika, an option that is discouraged 
by the text. 

What does all of this have to do with the GM? The extensive study of 
Savitri’s prehistory allows us to draw a negative but highly significant con- 
clusion: originally, the goddess Savitri did not have anything to do with the 
savitri mantra or its deified form. As mentioned in Section 4, there is no ev- 
idence that the sdvitri mantra was ever used to worship the/a goddess called 
Savitri, Savitr’s daughter. In fact, her association with the mantra in the story 
might have been so unexpected that it could be understood as a joke: For eigh- 
teen years, the king worships the most beautiful goddess, the archetypical bride, 
who, however, is also known to be rather self-determined in the choice of her 


974 As was possibly the case with Surya; see above p. 212. 
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husband. When she finally appears, he asks for many sons — but instead is 
promised a single daughter and is immediately told to accept his fate, without 
even being given the chance to make an appeal. 

The fact that this daughter turns out to be a “second Savitri” appears to be 
no coincidence: Asvapati simply got what he asked for. Despite the fact that this 
unwanted boon is ascribed to Brahma, it rather seems to be of Savitri’s design 
(who perhaps even granted it with a certain degree of complacency). The way 
ASvapati’s practice is described suggests that the author was not interested in 
ritual accuracy, denoting a lack of seriousness that may have been intentional 
and part of his humor. 

This interpretation may or may not be correct. There is at least one reason 
against it: the fact that in other, presumably somewhat later, texts, Savitri and 
the deification of the mantra are plainly identified, without any trace of humor 
or lack of seriousness. Whether or not the audience, or perhaps only part of the 
audience, of the Savitri story were giggling when they heard about the mantra 
appearing as a beautiful goddess remains open. 

But irrespective of its interpretation, the Savitri story is the earliest evi- 
dence for the deification of the GM (thus testifying to what we may call stage 
4 in the development of the goddess Savitri). While the exact date of the com- 
position of the tale remains unknown, a goddess called Savitri only appears in 
a few other passages of the Great Epic, most of them in the late books XII and 
XIII, or in the appendices.’’* Most of the text passages discussed in the previous 
chapter were composed around or after the beginning of the Common Era. As 
we saw, these texts both divinize and personify the mantra, at least in terms of 
a fictional personification. But even if for some recipients this may have evoked 
the image of an anthropomorphic goddess, the mantra itself remained in the 
foreground. 

In the Savitri story, on the other hand, Savitri is above all a goddess: she 
has a visible form — an anthropomorphic one, which we may infer from the 
fact that the princess is said to be like her in splendor or radiance — she has 
emotions (in the story, joy), she converses with mortals and immortals, and so 
on. These characteristics, as unspecific as they may be, were all taken over from 
the nuptial goddess Savitri, Savitr’s radiant daughter. While the savitri mantra 
does mention bhargas, “splendor; there is no indication that the text of the 
mantra played any role at all. 

But could this single story, which is mainly concerned with telling the 
story of the princess Savitri, initialize a totally new way of thinking about the 
GM? Was the Savitri story the source of the mantric goddess, or does it reflect a 
then emerging or current, real religious imagination or practice? Was the author 
a bigger joker than his audience, or was he pretty unimaginative? The answers 


975 Seen. 956 on p. 220 above. 
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to these questions will probably remain in the dark. But regardless of the au- 
thor’s humor or piety — or his lack of these qualities — the crucial observation, 
in the context of the present study, is that the GM is not actually deified itself 
here, but is identified with an existing, in a way even ancient, goddess. This 
goddess added what the deification of the mantra had been missing thus far: an 
appealing anthropomorphic form and, perhaps even more importantly, agency. 


-- CHAPTERS :- 


The Mantra Goddess 


Introduction 


In the previous two chapters I have attempted to show how the Gayatri-Mantra 
became a goddess. In doing so, I adopted a diachronic perspective, focusing on 
the developments that took place between one stage and the next. This approach 
shed light on the processes involved in the mantra’s deification. The result of 
these processes, however — the deity itself — has so far been largely left aside. 
This lacuna will be partially closed in the present chapter, whose primary aim 
is to outline a portrait of the mantra goddess as she appears in the Sanskrit 
literature that was composed in the period of Classical Hinduism (c. 350-550 cE) 
and in the first centuries of the “Tantric Age” (sixth century cE+).’”° To round off 
the portrait, I will also address conceptions of the goddess that likely originated 
in the final third of the first millennium cE (and continued to be elaborated 
throughout the second). 

As Hinduism evolved, the GM largely retained its status as well as the qual- 
ities, functions, and powers it became associated with in the centuries around 
the turn of the millennium. It continued to be seen as the first and foremost 
Vedic verse, as the epitome of the Vedas, and as a hallmark of Brahminical, 
Veda-centered, culture and orthopraxy.’”” The only major innovation was the 
establishment of the designation “Gayatri” as another name, or cognomen, of 
the mantra.’”® 

The preceding chapters have shown that the deification of the mantra was 
not yet fully established when it acquired these qualities, a process that had 
reached a plateau by the end of the third century cE. However, this chapter will 
demonstrate that, during the course of the first millennium cE, the qualities of 
the mantra “rubbed off” more and more on to the goddess, and were gradually 
integrated into her personality. Thus, the goddess was above all worshipped 


976 The Tantric Age was marked by the rise and spread of new initiatory traditions and the 
concomitant production of novel religious texts (often, but by no means always called 
Tantras). Due to the predominance of Saivism, Sanderson (2009) calls it the “Saiva Age.” 

977. See Chapter 5. 

978 See Chapter 2. 
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in the Sandhya, the first ritual of the day, which from the fourth century cE 
at the latest was also performed by adult twice-borns.’” The mantra’s status 
as the epitome of the Vedas is reflected in the concept of the “Mother of the 
Vedas,” which, as we shall see, is anchored in the mantra. Apart from these 
developments, the mantra goddess also became associated, and even identified, 
with Sarasvati, the goddess of knowledge and learning. Contrary to what one 
might assume, this famous goddess did not eclipse the deification of the mantra. 
In fact, Sarasvati was at times even considered a manifestation of the mantra 
goddess, and not the other way round. 

The relevant primary sources from the time-range defined above are nu- 
merous, and are not easily accessed. In many cases, only one or two editions 
are available; few of them are critical editions (the lack of digitized texts, too, 
hampers extensive research). For these reasons, I have opted to make a selec- 
tion of sources. In doing so, I have not only paid attention to ritual manuals and 
religious works (in the strict sense), but also to narrative literature. 

First, I have focused on the late portions (fourth century cE+) of the 
MBh,°*° including the Harivaméa (Har.). The VaisnDhS (which is appended to 
the MBh), the Visnudharmah (VisnDh),”*! and the Siva-Dharmasastra (SivDhS; 
sixth—-seventh century cE)*” have been taken into account as well.’* I have also 
utilized one work of fiction, Banabhatta’s Harsacarita (Hars.; seventh century 
cE), where Sarasvati and Savitri act as two exiled hermit girls. Moreover, I have 
also considered one comparatively older medical work, the Caraka-Samhita 
(CarS; c. 150-150 BcE/cE),’** where the sa@vitri is mentioned. 

The most detailed information regarding the worship of the goddess is 
found in the so-called “Grhyaparisista texts; a classification introduced by 
Shingo Einoo for a group of texts whose titles often (though not always) end 


979 See above p. 150. Interestingly, the goddess does not seem to have gained much signifi- 
cance in the Upanayana; see, however, n. 986 on p. 233 below. 

980 The historical development of the MBh continues to be the subject of debate. For 
Fitzgerald (2018), “the inventive energy of the Itihasapurana genre seems to have moved 
beyond the Sanskrit Mahabharata tradition into that of the Harivamsa and early Puranas” 
between the mid-second to mid-fourth centuries CE. 

981 The upper limit of this text, which can only be estimated on the basis of dated Nepalese 
manuscripts, is the eleventh century cE (Gritinendahl 1984: 72-73). There can be little 
doubt that it is several centuries older. 

982. Mirnig 2019: 471-472, n. 4. 

983 Interestingly, as far as | can see, the other, “orthodox” early Dharmasastras (YajiSm, 
NarSm, VisnSm, and ParSm; fourth-eighth centuries ce [Olivelle 2018a: 26-28]) do not 
show any trace of the deification of the GM. 

984 The last major redaction of the CarS took place in the fifth century cE; for references, see 
Angermeier 2020: 5-7. 
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with “-grhyaparisista” or “-grhyaSesasitra.”’*? As supplements or addenda 
(parisista, Sesa) to the Vedic corpus, these texts are generally affiliated with one 
of the Vedic schools. However, their purpose is most often to codify new, origi- 
nally non-Vedic, ritual practices, which may also include Tantric elements. The 
Grhyaparisista texts treated in this chapter are the late Jaiminiya~-Grhyasitra 
(JaimGS), AVPar XLI, the Baudhayana-Grhyaéesasiitra (BaudhGSS), and the 
Asvalayana-Grhyasitra-Parisistabhaga (ASvGSPar).** The late recensions of 
the MNarU, too, belong to the same (or a later) period. 

Among the Puranas (which often also contain material that originated af- 
ter the tenth century cE), I have considered passages from the Skanda-Purana 
(SkandP),’*’ the Matsya-Purana (MatsyP), the Markandeya-Purana (MarkP), the 
Garuda-Purana (GarP), and the Kirma-Purana (KtrmP). I have also paid pe- 
ripheral attention to various early Tantric texts; however, for understandable 
reasons, these rarely deal with the normal, Vedic GM, let alone with its deifica- 
tion. 

The general idea in this chapter is to present comprehensive profiles of 
what I have identified as the three primary conceptions of the goddess. Each of 
these is treated in a separate section: 


« Section 1 (pp. 234-240) is dedicated to the concept of the Mother of 
the Vedas. Here, I will focus above all on epic literature, where the 
vedamatr makes her first appearances. 


* In Section 2 (pp. 241-246), I will discuss how the mantra goddess came 
into the vicinity of Sarasvati, and explore the various ways in which the 
two deities became entangled with one another. These range from deep 
friendship to outright mutual identification. 


985 It is generally assumed that these texts were produced after the latest Grhyasttras (c. 400 
cE). Einoo (2005a: 13) hypothesized that “the texts belonging to the Grhyaparisista level, 
with the exception of the Asvalayaniya Grhyaparisista, were composed at latest before 
the Brhatsamhita namely, the end of the fifth century ab.” However, there are certainly 
exceptions to this rule. AVPar XLI, for instance, has been placed in the second half of the 
first millennium cE (Bisschop & Griffiths 2003: 324). 

986 A number of other Grhyaparisista texts do seem to recognize her as a goddess, but do 
not spend many words over her. The VaikhGS contains a list of numerous entities receiv- 
ing oblations; Savitri here follows directly after Brahma (VaikhGS II 12: brahmane savit- 
ryai [tr. Caland 1929: 56]). The same Sutra also mentions an “ocean-like Savitri” (VaikhGS 
Ill 16: samudravatt savitri [tr. Caland 1929: 56]), whose identity is unclear. Lastly, it also 
(once) prescribes honoring Savitri with the recitation of TaittS II 4.3.1-2 (d/o ’si...; see 
n. 792 on p. 185 above) before the savitri is taught to the student in the context of initi- 
ation (VaikhGS II 6 [Caland 1929: 48-49]). In the Karmapradipa (Karm. | 1.11), Savitri is 
counted among the ten so-called “world-mothers” (lokamdtarah). | have not found ma- 
terial relevant for the goddess in the RVidh, SamB, GPar, or ParGSPar. 

987 Sixth century cE+; see, e.g., Adriaensen, Bakker & Isaacson 1998: 5. 
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¢ Section 3 (pp. 246-259) turns finally to the various goddess conceptions 
that developed in the context of the Sandhya. As it turned out, this rit- 
ual (and not the Upanayana) became the most important “home” of the 
goddess. 


1. The Mother of the Vedas 


1.1 A mother goddess? 


The “Mother of the Vedas”’* is an epithet and alternative name that is used quite 
frequently for the GM as well as for its deification. Among the earliest texts to 
use the expression is the MBh,’*” where it occurs (at least) five times, mostly 
in the later books as well as in the appendices.°”° The Santiparvan in particular 
contains a number of passages where the Mother of the Vedas comes to the fore. 
In two of them, she appears to humans in a visible form. The two passages are 
translated below and will serve as a starting point for further exploration. 

In the first passage, Bhisma tells a story that leads to a debate between king 
Iksvaku, a Brahmin named Kausika, Time, Death, and Yama.’”’ In the story, the 
pious Brahmin practises austerities at the foot of the Himalaya, continuously 
reciting a certain text. Then, after a thousand years, 


the goddess appeared before his eyes and said: “I am pleased.” Silently 
repeating the mutter[-text] (japya),””’ he said nothing to her. /7/ Then, out 
of compassion for him, the goddess was pleased. The Mother of the Vedas 
then lauded that mutter[-text] of his. /8/ 


Having completed the mutter[-text], he whose very being is Dharma stood 
up, fell with his head to the feet of the goddess, and said this: /9/ 


988 vedamatr or occasionally vedanam matr; SkandP 8.16-17 has vedabhavinr, KurmP Il 
14.56 has vedajanani. The expression is only rarely used alone; e.g., in ParSm II 5.1cd: 
atmakrcchram tatah krtva japed vai vedamataram. 

989 The expression occurs already once in the TaittB (II 8.8.m), where it characterizes Vac: 
“The Speech is the imperishable one, the first offspring of the Sacred Order, the Mother 
of the Vedas, the navel (i.e., the origin) of immortality. Being pleased let her come to 
our sacrifice. Let the helping goddess be easily invoked by me.” vag aksaram prathamaja 
rtasya, védanam mata ’mftasya nabhih, sé no jusdno ’pa *yajfidm agat, avanti devi suhava 
me astu.; tr. Dumont 1969: 62. 

990_ As far as | can see, the vedamdtr occurs nowhere in the Ram. 

991 MBh XII 192-193. For this story and its context, see Brockington 2012 (the story is ad- 
dressed on pp. 82-83). 

992 Literally, japya is “that which should be muttered” or “can be muttered.” 
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“Fortunately, O goddess, you are kind and have shown yourself to me. If 
you are gracious, my mind shall enjoy the mutter[-text]!” /10/ 


Savitri said: “What do you desire, best of the Rsis, and what wish shall I 
fulfill for you? Speak, best of mutterers — all of it will become yours!” /11/ 


Bhisma said: Thus spoken to by the goddess, the Brahmin, a knower of 
Dharma, said: 


“This desire of mine for the mutter[-text] shall increase again and again, /12/ 
and the concentration of my mind may increase day by day, O beautiful 


” 


one. 


“So be it,’ the goddess then sweetly replied. /13/ And the goddess also said 
this, desiring to show him kindness: “Not to hell, but where the greatest 
among the twice-born have gone will you go: /14/ you will go the cause- 
less, irreproachable place of brahman. I will bring it about and it shall be, 
that which you have requested here from me. /15/ Being restrained and 
focused, recite! Dharma will approach you, and Time, Death, and Yama 
will also come to you, and there will be a debate here between you and 
them based on Dharma.” /16/ 


Having spoken thus, the Lady went to her own abode, and then the Brah- 
min sat muttering for a celestial century. /17/°°° 


As in the Savitri story, Savitri is here invoked by means of japa. Inter- 


estingly, the author of this text for some reason refrained from specifying 
that which is being muttered by Kausika (his japya),’’* only designating it as 
samhita (in verses 6, 78, and 112). The fact that he causes Savitri to appear by 


repeating (a+vrt) his japya would actually lead one to expect that it is the GM. 
But considering that this japya is also called a samhita — a term that usually 


refers to much longer texts — this is not necessarily the case. (It also again re- 


993 


994 


MBh XII 192.7-17: sa devya darsitah saksat pritasmiti tada kila / japyam avartayams tusnim 
na ca tam kim cid abravit /7/ tasyanukampaya devi prita samabhavat tada / vedamata 
tatas tasya taj japyam samapdjayat /8/ samaptajapyas tutthadya Sirasa paddayos tatha / 
papata devya dharmatma vacanam cedam abravit /9/ distya devi prasanna tvam darsanam 
cagata mama / yadi vapi prasannasi japye me ramatam manah /10/ savitry uvaca / kim 
prarthayasi viprarse kim cestam karavani te / prabruhi japatam srestha sarvam tat te bhav- 
isyati /11/ bhisma uvaca / ity uktah sa tada devya viprah provaca dharmavit / japyam prati 
mameccheyam vardhatv iti punah punah /12/ manasas ca samadhir me vardhetahar ahah 
subhe / tat tatheti tato devi madhuram pratyabhasata /13/ idam caivaparam praha devi tat- 
priyakamyaya / nirayam naiva yatasi yatra yata dvijarsabhah /14/ yasyasi brahmanah stha- 
nam animittam aninditam / sadhaye bhavita caitad yat tvayaham iharthita /15/ niyato japa 
caikagro dharmas tvam samupaisyati / kalo mrtyur yamas caiva samayasyanti te *ntikam / 
bhavita ca vivado ’tra tava tesam ca dharmatah /16/ evam uktva bhagavati jagama bhavanam 
svakam / brahmano ‘pi japann aste divyam varsasatam tada /17/. Cf. the translation by 
Deussen & Strauss 1906: 195-197. 

Cf. n. 992 on p. 234 above. 
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mains open whether the goddess is understood as the deification of the mantra). 
The goddess herself, in any case, is not described in any detail; we only learn 
that she is called Savitri and Mother of the Vedas, and that she is beautiful and 
gracious.””* As in the Savitri story (and, one might add, as is quite common in 
Hindu tales in general), she immediately disappears after her brief appearance, 
and does not play any further role in the remainder of the story. 

The second MBh story does not explicitly call the goddess “Mother of the 
Vedas,” but nevertheless deserves to be translated here. As will soon become 
apparent, the mother motif is indeed present, albeit perhaps in a somewhat un- 
expected form. The story is found in the appendix to the Santiparvan. 

Once, the sage Narada roamed the earth, visiting sacred and numinous 
sites (tirthas). At the foot of the Himalaya, he saw a beautiful girl playing at the 
bank of a pond. The girl recognized him and sat down near him, smiling and 
laughing again and again. When she opened her mouth, out came three beings 
in the shape of men, wearing jewels and ornaments. They circumambulated the 
girl, making various sounds. Perplexed, Narada asked the girl who she was. 


The girl said: 
‘Tm called Savitri, O Brahmin Rsi, listen, happiness to you! What shall I 
do? Tell me what is on your mind” /93/ 


Narada said: 

“T greet you, Savitri, I’m one who has accomplished his goals, O irreproach- 
able one. Deign to clear this doubt I have, O beautiful goddess: Who is the 
man-shaped one who came into being first? There are dots on his head, O 
great goddess, he has a form made of light.” /97/ 


The girl said: 

“The first-born one came into being first, next was the Yajurveda, the Sa- 
maveda was the third. Your doubt shall be dispelled, O sage! The Vedas are 
furnished with dots, they are endowed with the fruit of the sacrifice. That 
big light that you have seen — the wise call it ‘the light? O Rsi, it can be rec- 
ognized by(/through) me too!” Having said this, she disappeared. /102/°”° 


995 Subhe (13) and tatpriyakamyaya “with the desire to show him kindness” (14). 

996 MBh XII 199.32 App. 15.92—104: kanyovaca /91/ savitri nama viprarse Srnu bhadram tavastu 
vai /92/ kim karisyami tad bruhi tava yac cetasi sthitam /93/ ndrada uvaca /93/ abhivadaye 
tvam savitri krtartho “ham anindite /94/ etam me samsayam devi vaktum arhasi Sobhane /95/ 
yas tu vai prathamotpannah ko ’sau sa purusakrtih /96/ bindavas tu mahadevi murdhni jy- 
otirmayakrtih /97/ kanyovaca /97/ agrajah prathamotpanno Yajurvedas tathaparah /98/ 
trtiyah Samavedas tu samSayo vyetu te mune /99/ vedas ca bindusamyukta yajfasya pha- 
lasamsritah /100/ yat tad drstam mahaj jyotir jyotir ity ucyate budhaih /101/ rse jneyam 
maya capity uktva cantaradhtyata /102/. 
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In the story, Savitri is envisioned as a beautiful, divine maiden.””’ While she 
is clearly the source of the Vedas, she is not called their mother. In fact, even 
in the first story, where the goddess is actually called the Mother of the Vedas, 
one does not necessarily get the impression of a mother of three (or four). A 
father, too, is missing in both cases (and, as we will see, in all others too). Could 
it be that the expression “Mother of the Vedas” was not understood literally? To 
answer this question, let us have a look at the other epic passages mentioning 
her. 

In the Udyogaparvan, we find mention of even more than one Mother of 
the Vedas. At the beginning of a duel between Bhisma and Rama, the former 
prompts the latter to mount a chariot to fight. Rama, however, prefers to remain 
on the ground, replying 


my chariot is the earth, O Bhisma, the draught-animals are the Vedas, like 
fine horses; my charioteer is the wind (mdatarisvan); the armor is the moth- 
ers of the Vedas, well-covered by them in combat I will fight, scion of 
Kuru!?”® 


Rama thus basically proclaims that he will fight without the usual material 
equipment. But who are the mothers of the Vedas — in the plural? 

Nilakantha commented that the mothers are Gayatri, Savitri, and Saras- 
vati (vedamataro gayatri-savitri-sarasvatyah). This triad, however, only really 
formed several centuries later.’ To my knowledge, it occurs nowhere in the 
constituted texts of the MBh or the Ram. In a note to his translation, van 
Buitenen asserts that the mothers are the meters, but does not explain why this 
should be so.*°” It is clear that, since they are not in the singular or dual, the 
mothers are at least three. A triad of meters was indeed sometimes associated 
with the three Vedas in Vedic literature.*°”’ Interestingly, all manuscripts of the 
Southern recension except one (Gs) read devamatarah, “mothers of the gods,’ 
instead of vedamatarah (which is why a wavy line is drawn under the word).’° 
It thus remains open which interpretation or reading is correct. 

In addition to the texts translated thus far, a (single) Mother of the Vedas 
briefly appears in two other MBh passages. The first one is a durgastotra put into 


997 kanya “girl” (91 etc.), anindite “irreproachable one” (94), devi “goddess,” S§obhane “beauti- 
ful one” (95), mahddevi “great goddess” (97). 

998 MBh V 180.3cd-4: ratho me medini bhisma vaha vedah sadasvavat /3/ sito me matar- 
isva vai kavacam vedamatarah / susamvito rane tabhir yotsye *ham kurunandana /4/; also 
translated by van Buitenen III: 509. For the description of a divine chariot in which the 
savitri and gayatri are part of the equipment, see above p. 74. 

999 See below pp. 256-258. 

1ooo Van Buitenen III: 555. 

1001 gayatri/RV, tristubh/YV, jagati/SV; see Smith 1994: 60-67. 

1002 In a passage in the appendix of the Har. (App. | 8.21: savitri capi devanam mata bhata- 
ganasya ca), we find a similar alternation between devandm mata and vedanam mata. 
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the mouth of Arjuna. In the stotra the goddess is called upon by many names; 
in one verse she is also called savitri vedamata.*°” In the second passage, which 
is from the Narayaniya, the Lord reveals himself to Narada in his divine form. 
Among other things that are inside his body, he also mentions a number of 
female deities: “Sri, Laksmi, Kirti, and the humped Earth; see the Mother of 
the Vedas inside me, the goddess Sarasvati.”*°** Neither passage gives any more 
hints with regard to the mother’s motherhood. 

In the Har., the expression is used to qualify the GM, here already called 
Gayatri. The passage narrates how Brahma created the universe. After the 
oceans and rivers, we are told that “he then emitted the three-footed Gayatri, 
the Mother of the Vedas, and made the four Vedas originating from the Gaya- 
tri”? Whether “Gayatri” here primarily or even exclusively denotes the GM 
or also the meter is not entirely clear. What is clear is that, at least in this verse, 
the “Mother of the Vedas” really is only a metaphor: the creator of the Vedas is 
Brahma, who, we may surmise, somehow used the Gayatri to create them. 

The passages dealt with so far reinforce the impression that the Mother of 
the Vedas never played the role of an actual (birth-giving, child-rearing) mother. 
The most straightforward explanation for this is that the expression was, at least 
in epic literature, only used metaphorically. The basis of this metaphor was the 
mantra, even when it appeared in its deified form. To understand it, we have 
to recall the status it had already achieved by about the third century ce. In 
the ManSm, the GM is portrayed as the essence or epitome of the Vedas, and 
in ritual practice it frequently functioned as their substitute.*°°° In a number of 
Dharma texts, it was also personified as the mother of the initiate, for whom 
it was the first Vedic mantra he learned, regardless of which Veda he began to 
study.*°°’ Against this background, it is perfectly understandable that the GM 
was not only envisioned as having been extracted from the Vedas, but that the 
Vedas were also thought to have been extracted from the mantra — as, in fact, 
the Har. passage seems to suggest. 


1003 MBh VI 22.16 App. 1.24: savitri vedamata ca tatha vedanta ucyate //. 

1004 MBh XII 326.52: sriyam laksmim ca kirtim ca prthivim ca kakudminim / vedanam mataram 
pasya matstham devim sarasvatim //. 

1005 Har. App. 41.487-488: tato ’srjad vai tripadam gayatrim vedamataram / akaroc caiva caturo 
vedan gayatrisambhavan //. For the form gayatri-, see n. 341 on p. 80 above. In an- 
other passage, we learn that during the creation, “the best among the meters, the god- 
dess with the twenty-four syllables came into being. Recollecting her together with her 
feet, the Lord made the divine savitri” Har. App. | 42.317-318: chandasam pravara devi 
caturvimsaksarabhavat / tatpadam samsmaran divyam savitrim akarot prabhuh //. In the 
SivDhS (III 18: 6.3-4), Gayatri is one of the elements that enter the lifga at the end 
of the aeon and emanate from it again when the world is created anew. Interestingly, 
it/she is said to enter the very heart of the linga (hrdaye), and is characterized as the 
“most supreme among all gods” (gayatri sarvadevottamottama). 

1006 See above p. 160. 

1007 See above pp. 180-182. 
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The term “mother, therefore, is used in the sense of “original source” or 
“container.” This notion is even reflected in the story about Narada translated 
above, where Savitri appears as a girl. Not being a mother, she nevertheless 
carries the Vedas in herself, and emits them through her mouth. (Note that this 
image is in fact quite striking: women were not actually allowed to learn the 
Vedas, so they would rarely, if ever, have come out of the mouths of women, 
i.e., be recited by women.) 

At the same time, the mother metaphor blended in well with the increas- 
ingly more frequent personification, and indeed deification, of the mantra. In 
another text appended to the MBh, the VaisnDhS,”” for instance, we find the 
following passage concerning the Sandhya: 


Those who in the morning and in the evening correctly and regularly per- 
form the Juncture (worship), pass and lead across [that is, they attain and 
bring salvation] by making a boat consisting of the Veda. If someone mut- 
ters the purifying goddess Gayatri, the Mother of the Vedas, he does not 
sink down while taking possession of the earth and the sea.*°” 


This passage shows that, at some point, the GM could be simultaneously con- 
ceived of as a mantra and an anthropomorphic goddess. No need was felt to 
keep these two aspects apart. As we saw in the previous two chapters, this had 
probably not always been the case: ASvapati’s recitation of the savitri in the 
Savitri story does not necessarily have to be interpreted as an intended wor- 
ship of the goddess Savitri. Similarly, in the earliest Sandhya texts that include 
the invocation of a goddess, the mantra was probably not yet fully identified 
with its (deified) meter. 


1.2. The Mother of the Vedas and the mother of the meters 


The latter texts, in fact, raise another question. What was the relationship be- 
tween the Mother of the Vedas and the mother of the meters (or metrical Vedic 
texts, chandasam matr) known from various Sandhya liturgies? As the passages 
above illustrate, the expression “Mother of the Vedas” was applied both to Gaya- 
tri and Savitri. To my knowledge, the expression “mother of the meters” first oc- 
curs in one of those verses that introduced goddess worship into the Sandhya, 
and is only used to characterize a goddess called Gayatri.*°*® Even though in the 


1008 See above p. 76. 

1009 MBh XIV 96.15 App. 4.492-495; see above p. 76. Similar formulations can be found in 
the Puranas: GarP | 36.14ab: samdhyakale tu vinyasya japed vai vedamataram; KirmP | 
19.56ab: japeyam devadevesa gayatrim vedamataram, || 14.55ab: yo “dhite *hany ahany etam 
gayatrim vedamataram, 56: gayatri vedajanani gayatri lokapavani / na gayatryah param 
japyam etad vijnaya mucyate //. 

1010 See above pp. 190-192 and below pp. 246-259. 
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Sandhya the GM is to be recited soon after her invocation, it is not entirely clear 
whether the Gayatri is here the deification of the meter, the mantra, or of both. 
Could they be understood to be identical? 

In Chapter 2, I argued that “Gayatri” came to be used as a name of the 
GM probably around the third century ce. While the distinction between the 
mantra and its meter was often blurred and occasionally even ignored or for- 
gotten,’’*’ the basic meanings of the words sdavitri and gayatri were never lost 
completely. gayatri did not become a perfect synonym for savitri. Nevertheless, 
in the following centuries, it became increasingly more popular to use the name 
“Gayatri” for the mantra. 

While the situation may not have been clear-cut at the very beginning, 
there seems to be little reason to assume that the use of either Gayatri or Savitri 
reflects the emergence of two discrete goddesses.*°”? That the mantra could pos- 
sess divine personhood was well-established and constantly reaffirmed, for in- 
stance, by her invocation in the daily Sandhya ritual (or at least certain versions 
of it). On the other hand, nothing suggests that in texts such as the MBh, the 
Har., the VaisnDhS, or the Grhyaparisistas that will be discussed below, the 
goddess going by the name Gayatri was understood as independent or distinct 
from the mantra goddess (or deified mantra), let alone as the deification of the 
gayatri meter.’ If the two mother metaphors were ever perceived as seman- 
tically distinct at all, then at most this was as different aspects of one and the 
same goddess. 

The fact that the ga@yatri meter was considered the prototypical first me- 
ter, however, certainly contributed to the emerging conception of the “mother” 
goddess, just as it had also transferred its qualities to the mantra. As I empha- 
sized in Chapter 2,‘°'* verses and their meters — or meters and their verses — 
are, in practice, not easily separated. Moreover, as parts of the Veda, both me- 
ters and mantras were believed to have always existed. The meter thus does not 
have any “priority” (in the literal, temporal sense) over the mantra. Against this 
background, it is only a matter of perspective whether one says that the pri- 
mordial source of the Vedas is the gayatri meter, or the most well-known verse 
set in this meter. The same applies to the goddess, who only rarely shows traces 
of a dual nature. 


1011 See n. 962 on p. 223 and n. 825 on p. 190 above. 

1012 In MatsyP IV 9-10, for instance, “Savitri” is obviously used as an alternative name of the 
goddess Gayatri. 

1013 In the story of Brahma’s two wives, connected with his worship at Pushkar (see 
above p. 5), there are no two goddesses — Gayatri here is not the meter, but a shep- 
herd girl. Only few Tantric texts seem to treat Gayatri and Savitri as discrete deities; see 
Acharya 2015: xxxiii-xxxiv. 

1014 See above pp. 71-72. 
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2. Sarasvati 


As the previous chapter showed, the deification of the sa@vitri was aided by its 
identification with an already existing goddess, the homonymous Savitri, the 
epic successor of the Vedic Sirya. Alongside Savitri, there was also another 
goddess with whom the deified mantra became identified: the famous Saras- 
vati. Being the consort (or daughter) of Brahma, the creator of the universe — 
as well as, in particular, of the Vedas — Sarasvati is well known as the Hindu 
goddess of knowledge, learning, music, and the arts.’°” The identification with 
Sarasvati constitutes what we may call stage 5 in the development of the god- 
dess Savitri.’°** 

Like Strya Savitri, Sarasvati has an ancient prehistory — a prehistory, how- 
ever, that is much easier to trace back. In Rgvedic times, sdrasvati, “the one be- 
ing rich in ponds,’ or perhaps more likely, “rich in floods” and “currents, was 
the name of a mighty river flowing through the Northwest of South Asia, now 
known as Ghaggar or Hakra.’*”” This river was deified and worshipped as a god- 
dess, and was already strongly associated with “inspiration” (dhi) and “speech” 
(vac).*°"* In the course of time, Sarasvati’s riverine qualities slowly faded into the 
background, and she became more independent from her “substrate,” the river, 
which at some point dried up and disappeared. While she continued to be asso- 
ciated with various rivers, she gradually transformed into a goddess of knowl- 
edge. In the Brahmanas, she was identified with Vac, the deification of speech. 
Vac, in turn, was also considered a daughter of the creator deity Prajapati. As 
discussed above,*°” this god was known to have an incestual relationship with 


1020 


his daughter,’°° who is variously identified as Speech (vac), Dawn (usas), or 


Sky (div). With a time lag, this relationship also affected Sarasvati’°”* — as well 
as Savitri (see Figure 11 below). 


1015 For an overview, see S6hnen-Thieme 2018; for a more extensive study, see Ludvik 2007. 

1016 For the first four stages, see above pp. 220-226. 

1017. The Ghaggar/Hakra River is an intermittent river whose course runs south of the Sutlej 
and flows into the Thar Desert (as it flows only in the monsoon season, it is not shown 
on the map on p. xiii above). A summary of the state of research on the Rgvedic Saras- 
vati can be found in Ludvik 2007: 11-37. According to Witzel (1984, following an idea of 
Hillebrandt), the heavenly pendant of Sarasvati is the Milky Way. This view, however, is 
problematic; see Kd6fner 2008: 6. 

1018 See Ludvik 2007: 32-37, 42, 52-53, and 57-60. Interestingly, this occasionally connects 
her with Savitr. In KhadGS II 4.8 (tr. Oldenberg, SBE XXIX: 308), Savitr and Sarasvati are 
expected to provide insight. Savitr, Sarasvati, and Anumati are mentioned together in 
AVP XX 7.1 (tr. Kubisch 2012: 50) » AV VII 24.1. In AVP XX 26.5 (tr. Kubisch 2012: 152), 
Savitr and a mysterious jagadratri (or “jagaddhatri) are mentioned; according to Kubisch, 
this might be Sarasvati. 

1019 See n. 949 on p. 218 above. 

1020 Ludvik 2007: 60-72. 

1021 As already observed by Séhnen-Thieme 2018. 
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Prajapati’s successor in the role of the “Allfather” was Brahma. While 
in the MBh, the relationship between him and Sarasvati was that of father 
and daughter (her husband is said to be Manu or the sage Matinara),’°” in 
the Puranas, they also became consorts. However, Savitri, too, was said to be 
Brahma’s wife, possibly even before Sarasvati.*”’’ The idea that Sarasvati and 
Savitri could be one and the same goddess simply and apparently suggested it- 
self, and they were indeed identified with each other. One consequence of this 
merger was that Brahma once and for all replaced Savitr as Savitri’s father.’°”* 


deification of 
the river Sarasvati 


father-daughter 
Vedic Prajapati —-—-—_—————_ Vac, etc. 
incest : 


x - 
gugnre Sarasvati 


Epic Brahma 


Savitri 
(stage 3 or 4) 


Sarasvati ~ Savitri 
father—daughter sani 
Puranic Brahma —————_ ¥ Gayatri etc. 
incest/consorts (stage 5) 


Figure 11: The identification of Sarasvati and Savitri 


In the transition of the goddess from stage 3 to 5, it is not clear what 
happened when. In particular, it is unknown how exactly the goddess became 
Brahma’s wife. Their union may have been a result of the combination of the 
various notions and mythemes presented in the previous chapters of this study: 


1022 Ludvik 2007: 116. 

1023 Savitri is repeatedly called his wife already in the late strata of the MBh: XIII 151.4b: 
savitri brahmanah sati; 134.57, App. 15.4408a: savitri brahmanah patni; \V 14.19*297.4: 
savitrisahitam caiva brahmanam paryakirtayat; 16.7°347.5: brahmanam iva sdavitri yatha 
sasthi guham yatha. 

1024 Note how this mirrors Prajapati’s earlier substitution of Savitr, whose significance as an 
individual god had declined even further by the time of the Puranas; cf. above p. 208. 
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the idea of a primordial couple Savitr/sdavitri; the association of the savitri with 
Brahmins, brahmacarya, and the learning of the Vedic texts (“brahmans”); or 
the evolving idea of a “mother” of the Vedas. The idea that Brahma could or 
should have a consort (even if this inevitably meant incest) was certainly in- 
spired by the various Prajapati myths, and it could be that Savitri was simply 
the first goddess so chosen. 

Savitri’s identification with Sarasvati, in any case, seems to have taken 
place after the bulk of the MBh had already been composed, that is, within the 
middle third of the first millennium cE. The following passage from the MatsyP, 
which possibly belongs to the earliest extant strata of Puranic literature (parts 
of it were perhaps composed in the sixth and the following centuries cE),*°”’ 
illustrates the result of this process. The passage is concerned with the creation 
of the world, a process that also involves the savitri and its deification: 


For the purpose of creating the world, having recalled the s@vitri, he [i.e., 
Brahma], then after he had muttered it, having split his spotless body, 
made half the form of a woman, half having the form of a man.*°”° She 
is named Satarapa (“having a hundred forms”) as well as called Savitri, 
Sarasvati, further Gayatri and Brahmani, O foe-torcher. Therefore he fash- 


ioned a daughter who had come out of his own body.’°”’ 


The following verses describe how Brahma falls in love with his daughter and, 
against the protest of his sons, marries her. Their incest produces Manu, the first 
of all men. 

Among other things, the passage shows that the incest mytheme asso- 
ciated with Prajapati had also become part of Savitri’s “biography.” Savitri no 
longer simply remained Savitr’s daughter and the deification of the savitri man- 
tra.*°”* Rather, she could become part of a larger, amalgamated divine personage. 
Due to Sarasvati’s high profile and her connection to knowledge and learning 
(which, at least in the case of the study of the Vedas, is inaugurated by a savitri), 
this identification proved to be lasting. 

The effects of this identification even proved to be mutual to both. The 
BaudhGSS,’”? for instance, contains a prescription for a so-called sarasvatikalpa. 


1025 Fora brief overview and references, see Ludvik 2007: 117-118. 

1026 The translation emulates the somewhat inelegant style of the original. 

1027 MatsyP III 30-32: savitrim lokasrstyarthe hrdi krtva samasthitah / tatah samjapatas tasya 
bhitva deham akalmasam /30/ strirapam ardham akarod ardham purusardpavat / satarupa 
ca sa khyata savitri ca nigadyate /31/ sarasvaty atha gayatri brahmant ca parantapa / tatah 
svadehasambhutam atmajam ity akalpayat /32/. For another translation and a more de- 
tailed discussion, see Ludvik 2007: 119. 

1028 Interestingly, in the MatsyP, the mantra already exists before the creation of the goddess 
and, indeed, the entire world — most likely because she is the epitome of the Vedas, which 
are, of course, eternal. 

1029 BaudhGSS III 6; tr. Harting 1922: 46-47. 
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In this ritual, Sarasvati is invoked by means of the a@yatu mantra known from 
the Gayatri passage in the MNarU.°” After several other mantras and obla- 
tions, the goddess is dismissed with a verse beginning with uttame sikhare, 
which, again, is almost the same as that known from the MNarU.’°” Sarasvati 
is thus invited and dismissed by mantras dedicated to the Gayatri in its deified 
form. This shows just how far the identification of the mantra goddess and the 
(former) river goddess must have gone, at least in some contexts. 

But the two goddesses were not always conflated. The first chapter of 
Banabhatta’s Hars. (seventh century cE), which is concerned with the divine 


origins of his own (the Vatsyayana) line,*°” 


contains an interesting story about 
Savitri and Sarasvati. The story recounts how Sarasvati was once cursed by the 
choleric sage Durvasas Atreya because she was smiling when he made a mis- 
take in singing a saman. The goddess Savitri, who was nearby, became very 
angry about this, and reprehended the sage. The vivid passage describing this 
scene deserves to be given here in full, especially because it contains one of the 
most verbose (if quite stereotypical) descriptions of the goddess, and the four 


personified Vedas accompanying her: 


the goddess was sitting close to the Self-Existent One [i.e., Brahma] in a 
corporeal form; she wore a bast(-garment made) from the Wishing Tree 
and the Dukila plant that was yellowish like the foam film of beestings, 
and had a knot in the girdle [?]*°*? bound between her raised breasts into 
[?] the garment made from the fibers of a (lotus) rhizome; the courtyard of 
her forehead was brightened by the three rows of the ash-mark, banners 
of triumph, as it were, over the three worlds vanquished by ascetic force; 
a scarf made from a yoga strap was hanging from her shoulder, white 
like milk foam, similar to the Ganges stream bent to a circle by ascetic 
power; in her left hand she held a crystal jar, which resembled the lotus 
bud from which Brahma emerged — she threw up the right hand, which 
was entwined with a rosary and studded with rings made from shells, 
reprimanding with the waving index finger: 


“Wretch! Prey to anger, malicious, ignorant, ignorant of the self, pseudo- 
Brahmin, miserable sage, outcast, outlaw - how can you, ashamed by 
stumbling over yourself, wish to curse Lady Sarasvati, the mother of the 
three worlds, worthy to be worshipped by the multitudes of gods, demons 
(asuras [“anti-gods”]), sages, and humans?” 


1030 See above pp. 184-193. 

1031 These verses, which are used in various versions of the Sandhya, will be discussed below; 
see below pp. 248-249. 

1032 For Bana’s ancestry, see generally Bakker 2021: 107-112. 

1033 Or shawl? The meaning of gatrika is unclear. 
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Thus she spoke, and the four embodied Vedas, outraged, left their rattan 
seats: with their mouths, they made the sound “om” resound; they filled 
the cardinal directions with the mass of their dreadlocks, which were 
swaying from being tossed up; they darkened the daylight with the shad- 
ows of their bulging black antelope skins, which were whirling around 
as they tied their belts; they made the world of Brahma swing with the 
swaying of their indignant panting; from their foreheads, which gleamed 
with the pure ashes from the Agnihotra, they exuded the sap of Soma, as 
it were, under the guise of profuse sweat; wearing lovely chowries of Kusa 
fibers, bark garments and canes, they used their round jars as if they were 
weapons — together with them, Savitri left her grass cushion and stood 
up.’°** 


However, a curse cannot be undone, and accompanied by her friend Savitri, 
Sarasvati was forced go to the forest to live in exile. Soon the two divine maidens 
met a young man named Dadhica, with whom Sarasvati fell in love. Sarasvati 
soon gave birth to a son, Sarasvata, and subsequently returned to Brahma’s 
world. For this reason, Sarasvata was raised by a hermit’s daughter who had 
given birth to a son just at the same time as Sarasvati. This son, who grew up 
together with the divine Sarasvata, was called Vatsa, and became the ancestor 
of the Vatsyayana line. 

I shall not attempt to explore how exactly one should relate Bana’s de- 
piction of the deities to their actual worship at the time. Nevertheless, a few 
observations are in order. First, most of the imagery Bana employs in this story 
is not specific to either Savitri, Sarasvati, or the personified Vedas. Rather, it is 
consistent with how forest hermits in general were imagined, with all of their 
clothing being made from natural substances, Savitri wearing rings made from 


1034 Hars. | 3: 26 — 4: 10: (atrantare) svayambhuvo ‘bhyase samupavista devi murtimatt 
piyusaphenapatalapandaram kalpadrumadukilavalkalam vasanda bisatantumayenamsuke- 
nonnatastanamadhyabaddhagatrikagranthih, tapobalanirjitatribhuvanajayapatakabhir 
iva tisrbhir bhasmapundrakarajibhir virajitalalatajira skandhavalambinad — sudha- 
phenadhavalena tapahprabhavakundaltkrtena gangdsrotaseva yogapattakena viracita- 
vaikaksyaka, savyena brahmotpattipundartkamukulam iva sphatikakamandalum karena 
kalayanti, daksinam aksamalakrtapariksepam kambunirmitormikddanturitam tarjana- 
tararigitatarjantkam utksipanti karam, ‘ah papa, krodhopahata, duratman, ajfia, andtmajna, 
brahmabandho, munikheta, apasada, nirakrta, katham atmaskhalitavilaksah surdsuramuni- 
manujavrnda-vandaniyam tribhuvanamataram bhagavatim sarasvatim Saptum abhilasasi’ 
ity abhidadhana, rosavimuktavetrasanair orkaramukharitamukhair utksepadolayamana- 
jatabharabharitadigbhih parikarabandhabhramitakrsnajinatopacchayasyamayamana- 
divasair amarsanihsvasadolaprenkholitabrahmalokaih somarasam iva svedavisaravyajena 
sravadbhir agnihotrapavitrabhasmasmeralalataih — kusatantucarucamaraciracivaribhir 
dsadhibhih praharanikrtakamandalumandalair murtais caturbhir vedaih saha vrsim 
apahaya savitri samuttasthau |. In the original, this entire passage is a single sentence; to 
make the translation easier to read, | have divided it into several sentences. For another, 
in part similar, translation, see Cowell & Thomas 1897: 6-7. 
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shells, and so on. The antelope skins worn by the Vedas are an archaic Brah- 
minical item. Their depiction could just as well have been applied to human 
characters. (Significantly, the two goddesses are also characterized as worship- 
pers of Siva.) The goddesses are thus fully anthropomorphic. In fact, neither of 
them are connected with their prehistory as personification deities. This is es- 
pecially striking in the case of Savitri, whose origin as a mantra goddess is only 
briefly alluded to by the word murtimati, “having a corporeal form” or “being 
embodied,” which possibly suggests that this is not her natural state. 


3. The Sandhya goddess 


As said earlier, there are only a few temples these days that are dedicated to the 
mantra goddess.*°*’ This has probably always been the situation. Unlike Saras- 
vati, Gayatri/Savitri never became a fully independent goddess. Her identifica- 
tion with Savitr’s daughter did not change that. Rather, she remained, above 
all, a deified mantra - a mantra which, it must not be forgotten, was not meant 
to be recited by everyone. Like its recitation, its worship as a deity was subject 
to certain restrictions, both in terms of the contexts in which that worship was 
appropriate and in terms of who was allowed or obliged to perform it. 

In Chapter 5, I argued that one of the most important rituals in which the 
GM was recited, was the Sandhya.*°** At first, the ritual was to be performed 
daily by the Vedic students. In the first centuries of the Common Era, it also 
became a part of the routine of initiated householders.*°”’ At the same time, 
the number of repetitions tended to increase in various contexts, including the 
Sandhya. The connection between the mantra and this ritual was thus further 
strengthened.*°** It is therefore probably no surprise that the Sandhya also came 
to play an important role for the deified form of the GM. As a matter of fact, the 
ritual not only became the first, but also the most regularly performed ritual in 
which the mantra was worshipped as a goddess. 

In the following pages, I will outline how and into what the goddess 
and her worship in the Sandhya developed over the course of the first millen- 
nium cE. In doing so, I will also discuss passages that (strictly speaking) are only 


1035 above p. 5. 

1036 See especially pp. 146-152. 

1037 See above p. 150. 

1038 AVPar XLI explicitly says that “when the sun has half sunk, when the sun has half risen - 
there the Gayatri is present, that is called the time of the juncture(/twilight)” AVPar XLI 
4.1: ardhastamita dditye ardhodite divakare / gayatrydas tatra samnidhyam samdhyakalah 
sa ucyate //. 
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concerned with the mantra; as will be seen, keeping the GM and its deification 
apart becomes almost impossible at some point. 


3-1 The early phase 


As Chapter 6 revealed, the earliest evidence of goddess worship in the Sandhya 
is found in the MNarU and the ManGS.*°” The goddess these texts invoke goes 
by the name of Gayatri, and is clearly a deification, either of the mantra, the 
meter, or of both. It seems that this deification process started independently 
of the goddess Savitri, Savitr’s daughter. There are, however, at least two pas- 
sages that also allow for a reading in which this goddess, too, might play a role 
that is relevant for her development in the Sandhya. The texts containing these 
passages are the CarS and the JaimGS, both of which are probably not too far 
removed in time from the MNarU and the ManGS.*°*° 

In the context of a prescription for a payovrtti or “milk-diet; the CarS 
once mentions that one should “mentally contemplate/visualize the savitri” 
(savitrim + manasa + dhya).*°** Similarly, a passage in the JaimGS prescribes 
that one should “mentally contemplate/visualize the sdavitri” for the rest of 
the day if one was asleep when the sun rose or when it set. According to the 
same passage, during the evening Sandhya one should contemplate/visualize it 
mentally until the stars rise, and then recite the savitri.’°”” 

These formulations raise questions. Do they entail that one should sim- 
ply “think about” the Sandhya (i.e., the twilight time or the Juncture ritual) and 
the sdavitri,*°* or do they also include “imagining” them (or at least the savitri)? 
Could it be that these passages refer to a practice involving the goddess Savitri 
as we know her from the Savitri story? Conspicuously, both texts are roughly 


1039 See above pp. 184-193. 

1040 For the date of the JaimGS and the ManGS, see n. 467 on p. 112 above. For the date of 
the MNarU, see above p. 185. 

1041 CarS VI (Cikitsasthana) 1.3.9: samvatsaram payovrttir gavam madhye vaset sada / savitrim 
manasa dhyayan brahmacart yatendriyah //. 

1042 JaimGS | 13: sayampratar udakante puto bhitva sapavitro *jadbhir marjayet apohisthiyab- 
his tisrbhis tarat sa mandi dhavatiti catasrbhir vamadevyam ante Sucau dese darbhesv asino 
darbhan dharayamanah pratyarimukho vagyatah sandhyam manasa dhyayed @ naksa- 
tranam udaydd uditesu naksatresu trin pranayaman dharayitva savitrim sahasrakrtva avar- 
tayec chatakrtvo va dasavaram athagnim upatisthate ’gne tvam no antama ity atha varunam 
upatisthate tvam varuna uta mitra ity etayaivavrta pratah pranmukhas tisthann athadityam 
upatisthata udvayam tamasasparity atha mitram upatisthate pra mitraya praryamna iti sa 
yadi suryabhyuditah suryabhinimukto va tacchesam savitrim manasa dhyayet saiva tatra 
prayascittih | (tr. Caland 1991: 22-23, where savitrim manasa dhyayet is misleadingly 
translated with “he should repeat mentally”). 

1043 As, for instance, in MBh XIII 107.62*491.3; see above p. 75. Cf. also GobhGS II 9.10-11 
(tr. Oldenberg, SBE XXIX: 61), where the performer is expected to think of /imagine the 
deities Savitr and Vayu while muttering formulae dedicated to them (japati ... manasa 


dhyayan). 
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coeval (speaking in centuries). Moreover, at least the JaimGS passage is explic- 
itly concerned with the Sandhya. 

As the CarS and the JaimGS otherwise take no notice of the goddess, no 
definite conclusion can be drawn. Nevertheless, I would argue that however 
they were intended, they could easily be understood as such, and in this way at 
least they might have inspired the imaginations of their recipients. The occur- 
rence of the combination of the expression manasa + dhya with savitri in the 
two texts suggests that it was not restricted to “discipline-specific” discourses. 
It may even have been part of the everyday religious vocabulary. The author of 
the Savitri story, for instance, might very well have been familiar with it, even 
though he presumably never studied either of the two texts. 

In any case, the Sandhya ritual that took shape around the same time and 
was reflected in texts such as the MNarU and the ManGS, had a much greater 
and far more lasting impact. This Sandhya is characterized by special verses that 
invite and dismiss the goddess. The Gayatri passage in the latest recension of 
the MNarU, translated in full above, contains a total of three such verses, each 
of which is also found (with variants) in other texts: 

First, there is a verse inviting the goddess, beginning with dyatu varada, 
ayahi viraje, or dgaccha varade, e.g.: 


The wish-fulfilling goddess shall come, the imperishable one equal to the 
brahman/Brahma! 


Gayatri is the mother of the meters(/ metrical Vedic texts). Find pleasure 


in this formulation (brahman) of ours!*°# 


A complementary verse, beginning with uttame (or uttare) sikhare, dismisses 
her again, e.g.: 


O you who are born on the highest peak on earth, on the summit of the 
mountain — 
having taken leave from the Brahmins, go, goddess, as you please!**” 


1044 MNarU, all recensions (with variants): ayatu varada devi, aksaram brahmasammitam / 
gayatri chandasam mata, idam brahma jusasva nah //; cf. ManGS (see also above pp. 189- 
190): ayahi viraje devy aksare brahmasammite / gayatri chandasam matar idam brahma 
jusasva me //; BaudhGSS III 6.1 (see also above p. 243): @yatu varada devy aksaram brah- 
masammitam / gayatrim chandasam matedam brahma jusasva nah //; AgnGS II 6: ayatu 
varada devyaksaram brahmasammitam / gayatri chandasam matedam brahma jusasva 
nah //; A&vGSPar | 5 contains only a pratika (a@gaccha varade devi), as does AVPar XLI 
2.4 (ayatu varadjetiy). 

1045 MNarU, all recensions (with variants) uttame Sikhare jate, bhimyam parvatamardhani / 
brahmanebhyo *bhyanujnanta, gaccha devi yathasukham //; cf. BaudhGSS III 6.7 (see also 
above p. 243): uttame Sikhare devi bhumyam parvatamardhani / brahmanebhyo hy anujna- 
nam gaccha devi yathasukham //; AgnGS II 6 contains only the pratika: “uttame sikhare”; 
AsvGSPar | 6: uttame Sikhare devi bhimyam parvatamardhani / brahmanair abhyanujhata 
gaccha devi yathasukham //. 
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Third, there is the vedamdtr verse (stuta maya...), which has been reconstructed 
in Chapter 6 on the basis of the two available attestations in the AV and the 
MNarU: 


Praised by me is the wish-granting Mother of the Vedas, propelling [and] 
purifying the twice-born! 

Having given me long life on earth (/ vital force, progeny, cattle, fame), 
she shall go to the world of brahman/ 


wealth, [and] brahmavarcasa,*°** 


Brahma.*°*’ 


The vedamdatr verse, too, dismisses the goddess. 

Considering their wide distribution, the verses dedicated to the “Sandhya 
goddess” represent one of the most distinctive features of her worship. The in- 
formation they provide about her as a goddess, however, is limited: First, she 
is characterized as the mother of the meters or the Vedas. As we saw in Sec- 
tion 1, this characterization is well understood against the background of the 
development of the mantra.*°** Second, the verses reveal that the goddess was 
thought to dwell on the “highest peak on earth.” This place may perhaps best 
be identified as the peak of Mount Meru, the well-known cosmic mountain at 
the center of the cosmos - a location frequently identified as the abode of the 
gods.*°” We do not learn what the goddess looks like, who she is related to, etc. 
With the rise of new ritual techniques and modes of worship in the middle third 
of the first millennium cE, however, more details and aspects were added to her 
and her worship. As we will see in the following, the mantra goddess became 
considerably more visual. 


3-2 Aglimpse into the Tantric Age 


In dealing with the Gayatri passage, we have already come across one innova- 
tion in the worship of the goddess: the embedding of Tantric elements. Here, 
I will briefly return to the relevant paragraph in the Gayatri passage, before I 
present passages from two other texts that deal with Tantricized versions of the 
Sandhya (AVPar XLI and AsvGSPar I 6). Some parts of these texts or of their 
contents could turn out to be younger than the tenth century cE in their present 
form (and would thus be outside the scope of this work). Nevertheless, taken 
together they illustrate very well what kinds of Tantric elements were being in- 


1046 The brilliance or luster resulting from knowledge of the brahman, i.e., the Vedas. 

1047 For the text of this verse, reconstructed on the basis of the MNarUAn and the AV; see 
above pp. 193-197. AVPar XLI 3.2 also mentions it, but only by means of its pratika. 

1048 See above pp. 238-239. 

1049 For references, see Satinsky 2015; see also generally Mabbett 1983. The vedamatr verse 
sends her off to the world of Brahma, which may easily be located atop Mount Meru. 
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troduced into the worship of the deified GM during the second half of the first 
millennium cE. 

In the MNarUAn, we encountered the following description, which can be 
analyzed as consisting of three components: 


[1a] The meter of the Gayatri is the gdayatri, the Rsi is Visvamitra, the 
deity is Savitr, [2] the mouth is Agni, the head is Brahma, the heart is 
Visnu, the tuft is Rudra, the womb is the Earth. [3] The Gayatri who, pos- 
sessing prana, apdna, vyana, udana and samana has pranas (vital forces), 
is white-colored, belongs to Sankhyayana’s gotra, has twenty-four sylla- 
bles, three feet, six abdominal sections(/ abdominal sides /bellies), and five 
heads. [1b] The application is in the Upanayana.*°”° 


Stating the meter, the Rsi and deity of a mantra as well as its ritual applica- 
tion [1ab] is common practice in the Vedic domain, and was of course also 
done with the GM.*°? In Tantric contexts, these specifications are even used to 
“Vedicize” non-Vedic mantras.’°” Here, however, their presence is only natural. 

Inserted between the mention of the deity and the application, we find 
information that is primarily concerned with the mantra’s deity aspect. The sec- 
ond component [2] consists of a list that seems to correspond to what is com- 
monly known as arigamantras, a characteristic “accessory” of Tantric mantras. 
The angamantras are a set of elements associated with a deified mantra. 
They are usually six in number: hrd(aya) “heart, siras “head, sikha “tuft; 
varman/kavaca “armor, astra “weapon, and netra(s) “eye(s).’*°°? In the early 
Tantric texts, however, they were only five, netra being excluded.’°** In the 
MNarUAn, too, the are only five elements. Moreover, the list deviates from the 
standard: mukha “mouth, siras “head, hrdaya “heart, sikha “tuft, yoni “womb,” 
We observe that varman/kavaca and astra are dropped, whereas mukha and 
yoni are given at the beginning and at the end, respectively. A further irregu- 
larity is that the GM’s “angamantras” are not mantras, but gods.*°”° 

Because the date of the MNarUAn’’® and of this set (which are not neces- 
sarily the same) is still unknown, it is difficult to interpret this deviation. One 
may hypothesize that the set of five (irregular) angamantras goes back to a pe- 


1050 MNarUAn 35: [1a] gayatriya gayatri chando, visvamitra rsih, savita devat,- 
[2] -dagnir mukham, brahma Siro, visnur hrdayam, rudrah_ sikha, — prthivi 
yonih. [3] pranapanavyanodanasamana saprana svetavarna sankhyayanasagotra gayatri 
caturvimSatyaksara tripada satkuksih paficasirsg- [1b] -o,panayane viniyogah. 

1051 See, for instance, above p. 160; cf. Hanneder 1997: 153. 

1052 See Hanneder 1997: 158-159; cf. Rastelli 2006: 207-209. 

1053 TAK |, s.v. anga. 

1054 TAK Ill, s.v. netra. 

1055 Given that angamantras often follow a certain pattern, however, it would easily be pos- 
sible to form mantras addressing the gods mentioned; see Padoux 2011: 70-71. 

1056 See above p. 185. 
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riod in which they had not yet been standardized. Alternatively, they may also 
belong to a milieu in which they were not even expected to follow the stan- 
dard: the arigamantras are, after all, a characteristic of Tantric mantras. Furnish- 
ing the GM with normal angamantras might have implied that it is a Tantric 
mantra — and that was certainly not desired. The GM’s “angas” (which, inter- 
estingly, do not include the martial elements of armor and weaponry) might 
thus have been devised as Vedic analogues of the much more common Tantric 
ones.*°”’ 

Turning to the third component [3], we encounter a curious mixture of 
mantra and deity elements. Gayatri is depicted as a (super-)anthropomorphic 
being, having five vital forces and a white color, that is, a fair complexion. 
Sankhyayana, to whose gotra or “clan” she belongs, might be another form of 
Sankhayana, a sage to which the SankhGS and Sankh8S are attributed. Why 
exactly Gayatri is said to be related to him is not clear to me; possibly it has 
something to do with the fact that this Rsi is associated with the RV. 

The following attributes are again concerned with her mantric aspect. That 
she has twenty-four syllables is (almost)’°** self-explanatory. The same goes for 
her three pdadas (that these were ever understood in the sense of three human 
feet is rather doubtful). Her five heads, in contrast, most likely belong to the 
deity, not to the mantra (the six abdominal sections, which are mentioned before 
them, are addressed below). The heads are nevertheless symbolic. According toa 
note in the edition, four of them are the four Vedas, while the fifth is constituted 
by the Itihasa-Puranas. It seems plausible to associate at least four heads with 
the Vedas. The number of five heads could have been inspired by Brahma, who 
originally had five heads, too (according to a myth, the fifth was cut off by Siva). 
There is, however, certainly more than one set of valid associations. Which one 
the author of the MNarUAn had in mind is difficult, and probably impossible, 
to determine. 

The GM’s six “abdominal sections, abodminal sides,’ or “bellies” (kuksi) 
are quite enigmatic. Do these belong to the mantra or to its deification? The 
AsvGSPar seems to connect the kuksis with the mantra’s deity aspect. Accord- 
ing to this text, the six kuksis are located in the North, East, South, West, as 
well as in the additional “cardinal” or “axial regions” above and below.’°”? How- 
ever, the passage does not specify what they are. According to a note in the 


1057 Another irregular set of angamantras is found in the so-called “Ucchusmakalpa” of AVPar 
XXXVI. There, they are only four, Siras and netra being omitted: the passage 1.12-15 
lists hrdaya, sikha, kavaca, and astra; see Bisschop & Griffiths 2007: 12-13. Interestingly, 
other early Tantric texts include both gayatri and savitri in their list of arigamantras; see 
Acharya 2015: xxxi-xxxvi and xiii. 

1058 See n. 160 on p. 44 above. 

1059 See below p. 256. Similarly, AVPar XLI 6, which only mentions two (anatomically normal) 
kuksis, states that they are “the ten directions” (dasa digah kuksi); see below p. 254. 
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edition of the MNarUAn, the six kuksis are the six vedangas (Siksa “phonetics,” 
chandas “prosody, vyakarana “grammar, nirukta “phonetics, kalpa “ritual? 
and jyotisa “astrology”). Neither of these explanations are very convincing, as 
they do not let us know why there are six kuksis in the first place. 

In view of the fact that the specification satkuksi follows immediately after 
the syllables and the padas, I propose to interpret it as referring to an aspect of 
the mantra rather than to its deification. Henk W. Bodewitz and Ela Filippone 
have shown that kuksi does not necessarily refer to the “belly” as a whole, but 
to any of two “abdominal sides” or “sections” — a division of the body that is 
unusual in anglophone cultures, but seems to be widespread in certain regions 
of Asia (both ancient and modern).’° Like the two halves of the rib cage, the 
two kuksis essentially form two joint “containers” that are not easily separated. 
In the case of the GM, the kuksis could therefore refer to the halves of each 
pada (see Table 21).*°°? 


kuksi 1 kuksi 2 
padaa . 
tat sa-vi-tur va-re-n;-yam 
oa kuksi 3 kuksi 4 
ada 
e bhar-go de-va- | sya dhi-ma-hi / 
24 kuksi 5 kuksi 6 
adac 
. dhi-yo yo nah | pra-co-da-yat // 


Table 21: The six-part structure of the GM 


padas of eight syllables do not have a caesura in their middle. However, inas- 
much as their generally iambic cadence (i.e., the last four syllables) much more 
frequently follows a metrical pattern than their opening (the first four syllables) 
does, they do show a bipartite structure. The fact that breaking up the text of 
the mantra into two symmetrical halves involves cutting through words was 
not necessarily considered a problem. As a matter of fact, the ASvGSPar does 
just that in order to transform the GM into a set of six mantras to be applied to 
the body (nydasa).’°°* While the context is different, this text proves that such a 
dissection was indeed carried out. 


1060 See Filippone 2020 and Bodewitz 1992. 

1061 Of course, one can also speculate that the kuksis refers to the so-called rectus abdominis 
muscle, which is a paired muscle with each muscle strand usually being divided into 
three segments (when visible, this is the commonly referred to “six-pack”). In this case, 
the kuksis could belong to the deification as well. 

1062 AgvGSPar | 5: tat savitur hrdayaya nama iti hrdaye, vareniyam Sirase svaheti Sirasi, bhargo 
deva sikhayai vasad iti sikhayam, sya dhimahi kavacaya hum iti urasi, dhiyo yo no ne- 
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Another Tantricized form of the Sandhya is found in AVPar XLI. As part 
of the quite complex ritual prescribed by this text, the goddess is invited and 
later dismissed with the aydatu verse and the vedamdtr verse.*°* As usual, the 
GM is to be recited between these verses. The text also says that one should do 
so while “concentrating mentally, according to the syllables, on the dedication 
to the deity and the appearance” (2.6: yathaksaram daivatam rupam ca manasi 
samadhaya). What is meant by this is explained towards the end of the text. 


We will explain the dedication of the syllables to the deities: 


The first one [i.e., the first syllable, tat] belongs to Fire, the second [sa] 
belongs to the Asvins, the third [vi] belongs to Soma, the fourth [tur] be- 
longs to Visnu; 


to Savitr belongs the fifth [va], the sixth [re] belongs to Pusan, the seventh 
[ni] belongs to the Maruts, the eighth [yam] belongs to Brhaspati; 


the ninth [bhar] belongs to Mitra, the tenth [go] belongs to Varuna, the 
eleventh [de] belongs to Indra, the twelfth [va] belongs to All the Gods; 


to the Vasus belongs the thirteenth [sya], the fourteenth [dhi] belongs to 
the Rudras, the fifteenth [ma] belongs to the Adityas, to Aditi belongs the 
sixteenth [hi]; 


to Wind belongs the seventeenth [dhi], to Earth belongs the eighteenth 
[yo], the nineteenth [yo] belongs to the interspace, to the sky belongs the 
twentieth [nah]; 


four syllables [pra, co, da, yat] are the deities of the cardinal directions.”°™ 


This passage, which is concerned with the mantra rather than with its deifi- 
cation, links the individual syllables of the text with certain deities. Examples of 
interpretations that are in one way or another based on the syllables of a mantra 


(e.g., on their number or their phonetic similarity with another word) are al- 


ready found in the Vedic literature, where they are in fact quite numerous.’°® 


But linking each syllable, one after the other, with a specific item becomes most 
prominent in the Tantric domain, where sounds are generally viewed as parts 


—  tratrayaya vausat netralalatadesesu vinyasyatha pracodaydd astraya phad iti karatalayor 
astram pracyadisu dasasu diksu vinyased eso ‘niganydasah. 

1063 AVPar XLI 2.4 and 3.2; cf. above pp. 248-249. 

1064 AVPar XLI 5.6-7: aksaradaivatam vyakhyasyamah prathamam agneyam dvitiyam a@svinam 
trttyam saumyam caturtham vaisnavam savitram pancamam sastham pausnam saptamam 
marutam astamam barhaspatyam navamam maitram dasamam varunam ekadasam ain- 
dram dvadasam vaisvadevam vastinadm trayodasam caturdasam rudranam pancadasam adi- 
tyanam aditeh sodasam vayavyam saptadasamam bhaumam astadasam ekonavimsam an- 
tariksam divyam vimsam digdevatani catvary aksarani. 

1065 See Jamison 1986. 
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of some kind of system (e.g., the Sanskrit alphabet).’°°° The emphasis on a single 
mantra and the effort to engage with it from different angles, too, is a Tantric 
feature.*°°” 

Against this background, it is conspicuous that all of the deities mentioned 
in the list are known from the Vedic pantheon. In fact, all of them are already 
listed in almost the same order in one of the most ancient Vedic texts, the 
MaitrS.*°°* Many of them were no longer widely worshipped as individual gods 
when AVPar XLI was composed. For this reason, their being linked with the 
syllables is only meaningful when viewed as whole: their collective presence in 
the ritual invokes a certain Vedic atmosphere, reinforcing the “Vedic potency” 
already associated with the GM. In other words, old wine has been put into new 
wineskins: the form being Tantric, the content is decidedly Vedic. 

In its last passage, the text turns to the deification of the mantra. Earlier 
it was announced that, while reciting, one should concentrate mentally and 
“according to the syllables on the dedication to the deity and the appearance” 
(2.6). Since the information needed to concentrate on the syllables has been 
provided, we can assume that what comes next relates to the outer appearance 
of the (deification of the) mantra. The text reads: 


Her head is the sound om, together with the Vyahrtis, her hair is the 
bunches of grass, her body hair is the herbs and trees, her eyes are the sun 
and the moon, her laughter is lightning, her breasts are Visnu and Varuna, 
her heart is Rudra, her nipples are the full and the new moon, her flanks 
are day and night, her two abdominal sections are the ten directions, her 
stomach is all knowledge-branches, [including?] grammar, her buttocks 
are the earth, her stance is wind, the lunar stations are her decoration. 


Savitri has the appearance of illustrious Sarasvati, her body is the mantras 


1066 This is, for instance, shown by the use of certain code words to designate syllables; see 
Padoux 2011: 12-14 and Wilke & Moebus 2011: 718-721. An exemplary case is given 
in Sahib Kaul’s Sarika-Stotra, in which the mantra dedicated to the goddess Sarika is 
“hidden”; see Hanneder 2020. Cf. also n. 728 on p. 169 above. 

1067 Cf. Wilke & Moebus 2011: 723. 

1068 MaitrS | 11.10: 171.14-172.8: agnir ékaksaram udajayad asvinau dvyaksaram visnus 
tryaksaram sémaés cdaturaksaram savita paficaksaram pisd sddaksaram mariitah sapta- 
ksaram bfhaspatir astaksaram mitré navaksaram varuno daésaksaram indra ékadasaksaram 
vigve deva dvadasaksaram vasavas trayodasaksaram rudraé caturdasaksaram ddityah pafi- 
cadasaksaram 4ditih s6dasaksaram prajapatih saptadag6-. In the AVPar, Visnu and Soma 
have swapped positions; moreover this text omits Prajapati in position seventeen and 
instead adds four plus four new items (beginning with Wind). Interestingly, the list pos- 
sibly recognizes the six-kuksi structure, in that the second, fourth and sixth kuksis are 
marked by a different word order. However, we also observe that with the sixteenth syl- 
lable (curiously enough, the MaitrS deviates as well, but at position seventeen), the word 
order seems to become somewhat chaotic. 
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in the pada and krama,**® the Brahmanas and ritual texts, in terms of [?] 
gotra, she is given by Brahma, given by Brahma - thus ends the Brah- 


mana. 1070 


According to this passage, the goddess appears to be - or rather, appears as — 
little less than the entire cosmos. It is doubtful that this means that there was 
a real cult in which the deification of the GM was (exclusively) worshipped 
as a universal, “pantheistic” godhead. But even if it was only meant as praise, 
being identified with the cosmos — which also subsumes gods such as Visnu and 
Rudra — is no small achievement for a mantra goddess. 


The following characterizations, however, are more down-to-earth. The 


7 1071 
1 


goddess, now called Savitri instead of Gayatri,*°” is said to look like Sarasvati, 


and to belong to Brahma’s gotra — both characterizations that are easily un- 
derstood against the relationships between these deities in this period.*’’” Nev- 
ertheless, the idea of an anthropomorphic deity is, again, not really pursued: 
rather, Savitri’s body is explicitly said to be constituted by ritual texts of vari- 
ous genres. The apparent “reluctance” to endow the mantra goddess with one 
concrete body reinforces the impression that she was perceived as a deification 
rather than an independent goddess in her own right. The ties to her “substrate” 
remained strong. 

When looking at the development of the mantra goddess from her first 
appearances up to the Tantricized versions of the Sandhya, we can observe that 
the number of visual attributes tends to increase. In the ritual texts, which, as 
we have seen, show a great concern for the formal or structural aspects of the 


1069 The words pada and krama designate two modes of Vedic recitation in which each word 
of a mantra is recited separately (pada) or bundled together with others (krama). The idea 
in this passage could be that her body is made up of the individual parts of the Vedic 
mantras (or just of the GM?). For a pada and krama reading of the GM, see Devasthali 
1978: 574. 

1070 AVPar XLI 6.4-5: tasya omkarah Sirah saha vyahrtibhir darbhah kesa osadhivanaspatayo 
lomani caksust suryacandramasau vidyud dhasitam visnuvarunau urast rudro*hrdayam [ed. 
hrdaye; but cf. Bolling & Negelein 1909-10: 266: “We must take hrdaye as it stands 
as a dual <in which case two deities would be expected> or emend to hrdayam”] 
paurnamasi camavasya ca stanau ahas ca ratri ca parsve dasa disah kuksi sarvajhanani 
vyakaranam udaram prthivi sroni vayuh sthanam bhdsanam naksatrani Srisarasvatirupa 
padakramamantrabrahmanakalpaSarira savitri gotrena brahmadeya bhavati brahmadeya 
bhavatiti brahmanam. 

1071 The text uses the word gayatri both for the meter and the deification of the meter and 
mantra, which are barely kept apart; cf. the following paragraph: “Like Agni among the 
gods, the Brahmin among humans, spring among the seasons, thus is the gayatri among 
the meters. So how many sounds does the Gayatri have, how many pddas, and what is 
her gotra, and what is her appearance, what does her body look like?” AVPar XLI 5.1-2: 
tad yathagnir devanam brahmano manusyanam vasanta rtinam evam gayatri chandasam | 
tad yatha gayatri katyaksara katipada kim vasya gotram kim vasya rpam kidrsam tasyah 
Sariram bhavati |. 

1072 See above pp. 241-246. 
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mantra (such as its meter), these attributes generally seem to be more abstract. 
Many of them are in some way linked to the mantra (its syllables, its ritual 
functions, etc.). Instances of “plain anthropomorphization” are only found in 
narrative texts, where Savitri simply manifests as a divine girl or woman. The 
Sandhya goddess’s nature was thus quite complex: First, she was the deification 
of a mantra (and a meter) that has two names. Second, she was strongly associ- 
ated — and at times even identified — with Sarasvati. (Her identification with or 
as Savitr’s daughter, on the other hand, seems to have ceased to play a role at 
some point, probably because Savitri was “absorbed,” so to speak, by the mantra 
goddess.) 

Presumably during the last third of the first millennium CE, a system was 
devised in which the various identities of the goddess were, for the first time, 
consciously separated. Corresponding to the three different Sandhyas (morn- 
ing, noon, and evening), a triad of goddesses was formed, consisting of Gayatri, 
Savitri, and Sarasvati. We have already encountered this triad in the Gayatri 
passage of the Ath recension of the MNarU, where it resulted from the inser- 
tion of Savitri and Sarasvati into the text. Neither the Ath nor the An recen- 
sion tells us much about the relationship between the three goddesses. A much 
more detailed account, however, is found in the undated (but potentially late) 
ASvGSPar. Part of the elaborate Sandhya ritual taught by this text is the “visu- 
alization of the deity” (devatadhyana): 


[1] Precisely the one that is called Juncture is worshipped as the deity of 
the mantra.’’”’ One should visualize her as having one form at all times or, 
according to the junctures, with one form after the other. 


[2] If (one worships her) in one form, then one should visualize this god- 
dess Gayatri as one and the same at the three junctures; having the verses 
of praise (rc), the ritual formulae (yajus), and the melodies (saman) as her 
three feet; having six abdominal sections in the North, East, South, West, 
above and below;’°”* having five heads, Agni as her mouth, Visnu as her 


heart, Brahma as her head, Rudra as her tuft; having a staff, a jar, a rosary, 


1075 1076 


and the fearlessness-gesture*’’° as marks’°”° on her four arms; being bright- 


colored; wearing bright clothes, unguent, and garland; shining like a thou- 
sand autumnal moons; consisting of all gods. 


1073 Cf. MarkP 81.55cd: tvam eva sandhya savitri tvam devi janani para. 

1074 Literally “in the (four) horizontal, the upper and the lower directions” or “regions.” 

1075 A gesture whose purpose is to dispel fear: an upright hand with the palm facing the 
viewer. 

1076 The formulation of the text suggests that the goddesses do not carry these items in their 
hands, but wear them as marks on their (upper?) arms. Painting or even branding divine 
items as marks became a common religious practice in the Middle Ages; see also Rastelli 
forthcoming-a. 
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[3] If, in turn, (one worships her) in distinct forms, in the morning one 
should visualize the deity as a girl (bala), located in the orb of the boy (bala) 
sun [i.e., the morning sun]; red-colored; wearing red clothes, unguent, and 
garland; having four faces; having a staff, a jar, a rosary, and fearlessness 
as marks on her four arms; having ascended a goose as her seat; having 
Brahma as her deity; uttering the Rgveda; presiding over the earth-world; 
bearing the name Gayatri. 


[4] At noon, in turn, one should visualize the deity as a young woman 
(yuvati), located in the orb of the young adult (yuvan) sun [i.e., the noon 
sun]; white-colored; wearing white clothes, unguent, and garland; hav- 
ing five faces, with three eyes on each face; having the moon at her crest; 
having a trident, a sword, a club, and a drum as marks on her four arms; 
having ascended a bull as her seat; having Rudra as her deity; uttering the 
Yajurveda; presiding over the interspace-world; bearing the name Savitri. 


[5] In the evening, in turn, one should visualize the deity as an old woman 
(vrddhd), located in the orb of the old (vrddha) sun [i.e., the evening sun]; 
dark-colored; wearing dark clothes, unguent, and garland; having one face; 
having a conch, a discus, a mace, a lotus and fearlessness as marks on her 
four arms; having ascended Garuda as her seat; having Visnu as her deity; 
uttering the Samaveda; presiding over the sky-world; bearing the name 


Sarasvati.’°”” 


The description of the first, uniform goddess is in many ways similar to 


that in the MNarUAn:?°”* she has six kuksis; “angamantras” (these even include 


1077 


1078 


AsvGSPar | 6: [1] ya sandhyokta saiva mantradevata khalapasyate, tam sarvadaikarapam 
dhyayed anusandhyam anyanyarupam va, [2] yadaikaripam rgyajuhsadmatripadam 
tiryagurdhvadharadiksu satkuksim pancasirasam agnimukhim visnuhrdayam brahma- 
Siraskam rudrasikham dandakamandalvaksasutrabhayankacaturbhujam subhravarnam 
Subhrambaranulepanasragabharanam saraccandrasahasraprabham sarvadevamayim imam 
devim gayatrim ekam eva tisrsu sandhydasu dhyayed [3] atha yadi bhinnartipam tam pratar 
balam baladityamandalamadhyastham raktavarnam raktambaranulepanasragabharanam 
caturvaktram dandakamandalvaksasutrabhayankacaturbhujam hamsdsanaridham brah- 
madaivatyam rgvedam udaharantim bhdrlokadhisthatrim gayatrim nama devatam 
dhyayed [4] atha madhyandine tam yuvatim yuvadityamandalamadhyastham Sveta- 
varnam $Svetambaranulepanasragabharanam paficavaktram  prativaktram _ trinetram 
candrasekharam trisulakhadgakhadvangadamarukankacaturbhujam *vrsabhasanarudham 
rudradaivatyam yajurvedam udaharantim bhuvarlokadhisthatrim savitrim nama devatam 
dhyayed [5] atha sayam tam vrddham vrddhadityamandalamadhyastham syamavarnam 
syamambaranulepanasragabharanam — ekavaktram = Sankhacakragadapadmdankacatur- 
bhujam garudasanaridham visnudaivatyam samavedam udaharantim svarlokadhisthatrim 
sarasvatim nama *devatam dhyayed. 

That the uniform goddess is called Gayatri is probably due to the fact that, in the context 
of the Sandhya, Gayatri was indeed the first goddess. This also explains her position as 
the first of three manifestations. Moreover, as Goudriaan (1987: 76) observed, “more often 
than once [...] in Tantric literature the idea is expressed that the young girl represents 
the Goddess in her purest, essential, unevolved state.” 
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the atypical mukha or “mouth”; the “earth”, on the other hand, is missing here), 
and so on. The jar and rosary, which we also encountered in the Hars., are typical 
attributes of an ascetic.*°” 

The characteristics of the three goddesses do not appear to depend on any 
peculiarities of the goddesses themselves, but on a scheme comprising five sets 
of three elements. To these belong, on the one hand, age (girl/young woman/ 
old woman), hue or color (red/white/ dark/black), Veda (RV/YV/SV), as well as 
“world” (earth/interspace/sky). Each of these three sets follows its own, internal 
logic.*°*° The remaining attributes, on the other hand, are based on the famous 
trimurti: not only are the goddess associated, one after the other, with Brahma, 
Rudra/Siva, and Visnu, they also have the corresponding number of heads, bear 
the characteristic attributes of the male gods as marks on their arms, and ride 
on their mounts. 

Combining the GM with this kind of practice was evidently problematic 
for some. Immediately after the above descriptions, the ASvGSPar (I 6) states 
that dhyanam necchanty eke: “Some do not accept the visualization.” This was 
also stated for several other components of the Sandhya, such as using the GM 
for an anganyasa. Clearly, the reason for this is that these are of Tantric origin, 
and therefore avaidika, non-Vedic.*°** Orthodox adherents of the Vedic tradi- 
tion would have refused it. On the other hand, not all Tantrikas would have 
performed the regular Sandhya worship either, because many of them consid- 
ered the Vedic ritual tradition subordinate to their own.*°” 

The middle ground between these two groups, however, was large. It is 
well known that in texts such as the Puranas (and, indeed, many others), which 
became important sources for mainstream Smarta Hinduism, Vedic and Tantric 
elements were frequently melded. The ritual practices they describe are in many 
ways “hybrid.” In fact, not even the tradition that harbored the deification of 
the epitome of the “eternal” Vedas remained static. Tantric elements are even 


1079 See also n. 1076 on p. 256 above. 

1080 For various examples of the phases of life or ages of the goddess, see Goudriaan 1987. The 
colors of the goddesses follow a pattern that is already found in the SvetU (IV 5). They 
could also be explained with the help of the three Sandhyas: while the morning Sandhya 
is usually done close to sunrise — and therefore often during the reddish dawn - the 
evening Sandhya can last up to the point where the first stars become visible, that is, 
when it becomes dark; cf. Kane II(1): 313. The order of the Vedas is the traditional one; 
that of the worlds is known from the three Vyahrtis. 

1081 Cf. Hanneder 1997: 155: “For this one must keep in mind that the uncompromising 
Vaidikas, i.e. the Srautas, as well as the Tantrikas, were minorities keenly aware of 
their religious identity and therefore most probably alert to foreign influences.” For the 
“Vaidika exclusivity,” see also Sanderson 2015: 159-169. 

1082 “Abhinavagupta’s pupil Ksemaraja (fl. c. 1000-1050),” for instance, “asserts that one 
should continue to perform the Vaidika ritual of venerating the Juncture of the day 
(brahmi samdhya) before one venerates it in the Saiva manner (Saivi samdhya) only so 
long as one’s mind is in thrall to one’s constructed social identity as a member of a 
caste.” Sanderson 2015: 176. 
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found in texts that (often successfully) claimed to be part of the Vedic corpus: 
the various versions of the MNarU, associated with the KYV and the AV; the 
Atharvavedic AVPar; and the Rgvedic ASvGSPar. Many of the religious prac- 


tices codified in such Tantricized Vedic texts have become quite popular.*°* 


Conclusion 


Section 1 examined the meaning of the designation “Mother of the Vedas.” As 
we saw, it was not only applied to the mantra, but also to its deified form. One 
could expect that this designation was the concomitant of the emergence of a 


1084 


family mythology,’°’** in which the mantra goddess is the mother, Brahma the 
father and the Vedas are their children. But evidently this was never the case. 
Despite the fact that it was applied to a real personification, the personification 
remained metaphorical. 

The metaphor was based on the role of the mantra as the epitome of the 
Vedas. In the ManSm and other texts, the GM is characterized as the essence of 
the Vedas, which in this case are temporally prior to the mantra. However, in the 
case of eternal entities, such as the Vedas, temporal priority is not a concept that 
is easily sustained. The idea of the epitome or extract of the Vedas could easily 
be turned on its head: if the essence of the Vedas is encapsulated in the mantra, 
the mantra may also be the original source from which they were extracted, 
their “mother, as it were. This also makes sense in view of the fact that the GM 
is the very first Vedic mantra to be learned. 

The same logic also has to be kept in mind when facing the problem of the 
two “aspects” of the goddess: the metrical Gayatri and the mantric Savitri. As 
we saw, these were more often conflated than distinguished, and it is generally 
unwarranted to assume the existence of two individual goddesses (see Figure 12 
below). The reason for this is not only that both names were used as names of 
the mantra, but also that neither the meter nor mantra could claim temporal, 
or ontological, priority: in the emic view, both Vedic meters and Vedic mantras 
have existed since beginningless time. In practice, the same generally also ap- 
plied to the corresponding deification(s). 

Section 2 turned to another salient development: the entanglement of the 
mantra goddess with Sarasvati. In the preceding Chapter, I suggested viewing 


1083 As Hanneder (1997: 162) remarked, the AévGSPar in particular “has made its way into 
mainstream ritual and was not only quoted by later authors, but also used by Hillebrandt 
and Kane for their description of details of domestic ritual” 

1084 Cf. Leeming 2001: 150: “Savitri is the birth-giver of and sometimes, as Gayatri, a person- 
ification of the Vedas.” 
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the development of the goddess Sarya/Savitri in four stages: first, there was 
Surya Savitri, whose father was Savitr and whose husband was Soma; second, 
Prajapati was introduced as an alternative father; third, the goddess gave up her 
first name and became Savitri (Brahma’s wife and/or Savitr’s daughter and/or 
Tapati’s sister); fourth, she was identified with the mantra. Not long after the 
last stage, the emerging mantra goddess was identified with other goddesses, 
most importantly, with Sarasvati. These new identifications inaugurated what 
we may call stage 5 in the development of the goddess Savitri. 

Her conflation with Sarasvati only seems to have taken place when she 
had already assumed her role as a mantra goddess, that is, sometime during the 
middle third of the first millennium cE. Ever since, the two goddesses have been 
frequently associated with each other. In the Hars., Banabhatta simply depicts 
them as friends. Inasmuch as they appear as two (anthropomorphic) girls in this 
work, their identities are strictly kept apart. In ritual or religious contexts, on 
the other hand, this was less often the case: especially in the Sandhya, Sarasvati 
often simply appears as a manifestation, or different name, of Savitri/Gayatri 
(or vice versa). 


Mother of the Vedas / Sandhya goddess 


Gayatri oe Savitri 
deified sacar oe rs a mantra goddess 


f Gayatri/Savitri + 
deified mantra 


Sarasvati 


Figure 12: The Mother of the Vedas and Sandhya goddess 


Section 3 was dedicated to the mantra goddess as she appears in the San- 
dhya. When looking at the history of the goddess in this ritual, we observed 
that her identities were in a constant flux. Indeed, the Sandhya verses give the 
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impression that the primary idea was that this ritual should somehow include 
the worship of a goddess — the “Sandhya goddess,” as it were — but whether this 
goddess was understood as the deified gayatri meter, the mantra, or a combi- 
nation of both, appears to have been secondary. 

The earliest texts indicating the presence of goddess worship in the San- 
dhya probably came into being in the centuries around the turn of the millen- 
nium. The idea that reciting the savitri during the Sandhya might also involve 
imagining it — or presumably, her - might even be alluded to in the CarS and the 
JaimGS, but the evidence is highly uncertain. The Sandhya verses, on the other 
hand, unequivocally attest to goddess worship in the Juncture ritual. It seems 
plausible to me that the MNarUDr and the ManGS were composed at a time 
when goddess worship was not yet an integral part of the Sandhya, and that 
subsequent versions tend to become more explicit and elaborate. Both the Up- 
anisad and the Sitra only contain the first Sandhya verse in which the goddess 
is called Gayatri and is ambiguously described as the mother of the chandases, 
the meters or metrical texts. In their terseness, they leave open whether the 
mantra itself was already conceived of as a goddess. However, the name Savitri 
soon found its way into the ritual, and the characterization of the goddess as 
Mother of the Vedas leaves little doubt that the mantra, too, became included 
in the deification. 

Her worship in the Sandhya secured the mantra/meter goddess a perma- 
nent place in the daily lives of many devout twice-borns. The Sandhya, which, 
almost from the beginning, has been a composite ritual comprising various (and 
varying) practices, also became a hub for the introduction of a multitude of new 
ideas, speculations, and concepts surrounding the goddess. We saw that this 
even included Tantric elements: In the case of the MNarUAn, we observed the 
introduction of atypical “angamantras,’ normally a characteristic accessory of 
Tantric mantras. In AVPar XLI, each syllable of the text of the mantra is linked 
with a specific Vedic deity - an emphasis on sound (rather than form) that be- 
came especially prevalent in Tantric traditions. 

The Tantricization of the Sandhya can be observed particularly in the in- 
crease of visual elements in the description of the deified form of the GM. The 
earliest texts in which the mantra goddess appears do not provide much in- 
formation about her outer appearance. In the texts from the Tantric Age, on 
the other hand, details abound. There appear to be two modes of anthropomor- 
phism occurring side-by-side: on the one hand, there are the mantric attributes: 
the three pddas - literally “feet” — the six kuksis — “abdominal sections” or, as I 
have argued, pdda-halves — as well as the ariga or limb mantras, which are rou- 
tinely associated with or identified as deities, Vedas, and so on. Despite their 
designations, these properly belong to the mantra, or to its “body, and not to 
the goddess. On the other hand, the mantra goddess is also given a concrete 
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shape, for instance when she is said to have five heads, a fair complexion, to 
wear a garland, look like Sarasvati, etc. Attributes such as these clearly belong 
to an anthropomorphic goddess. 

Significantly, however, both aspects are frequently intertwined. The para- 
graph in the MNarUAn starts with specifications concerning the mantra. It then 
states that Gayatri is alive (saprana), has a fair complexion, and belongs to 
Sankhyayana’s gotra — and immediately after, that it/she has twenty-four sylla- 
bles, and so on. A similar description is given in the AévGSPar, especially for her 
first, uniform manifestation. In these contexts, Savitri/Gayatri remained a true 
personification deity, which is strongly dependent on its substrate. The expla- 
nation for this is simple: Unlike the river of the goddess Sarasvati, for example, 
the mantra was always readily available. Its worship almost always included its 


recitation.*°* 


1085 As Brahma’s or Satyavat’s wife, the goddess could also be venerated by those who 
were not allowed to recite the Vedic texts — a group which, significantly, also comprises 
women; cf. n. 935 on p. 215 above. 


General Conclusion: 
From Verse to Deity 


During the long time of its existence, the formula technically referred to as RV 
III 62.10 has played many roles: that of a verse that mentions, and a mantra 
dedicated to, the god Savitr; a manifestation of the gayatri meter; an excellent 
“opening” for recitation; an initiation mantra; a means of purification; the Vedic 
verse par excellence; and the epitome of the Vedas. Furthermore, it also came to 
be seen as a manifestation of the goddess Savitri; a deification of the mantra and 
its meter; a Sandhya goddess; a wife of Brahma; and a form of Sarasvati. 

In its two introductory chapters, the present study first dealt with the 
meaning and the designations of the Gayatri-Mantra. The subsequent six chap- 
ters showed how the mantra gained prominence as a religious text and how it 
came to be deified. To reconstruct this history, passages from more than one 
hundred Vedic and Sanskrit texts from about 1000 BCE up to 1000 cE were sub- 
jected to philological-historical analysis. The classical explanations of the use of 
Vedic mantras in the Grhya and Srauta rituals were supplemented by a statisti- 
cal approach that made use of the possibilities offered by the digitized version 
of the UVC. In addition, recent research on the history of Vedic religion and 
Early Hinduism was utilized to contextualize and describe the early develop- 
ment of the GM. To explain the process of deification, the study also drew on 
perspectives and insights from religious studies. This made it possible to trace 
the process of deification in a conceptually more precise way than a purely his- 
torical or philological analysis would have done. 

Part I demonstrated that the adaptive reuses of the mantra in the mid- 
Vedic Srauta rituals were decisive for its selection as the primary initiation 
mantra, and further argued that this function was mainly responsible for its sub- 
sequent rise to becoming an emblem of Brahminical Hinduism. Part II traced 
the development of the mantra into and as a goddess as far as the Tantric Age. It 
showed that several factors contributed to its deification, among them not only 
its personification, but also its identification with the goddess Surya, or Sirya 
Savitri. The following pages summarize this study’s results in more detail. 
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1. The rise of an inconspicuous verse 


In Chapter 1 (“Meaning”), we saw that those who first heard Visvamitra’s verse 
must have immediately understood it: in fairly simple language it formulates a 
wish shared by many poets of the time, namely the wish to obtain “splendor” 
(bhargas). Specifically, this is the splendor of the well-known deity Savitr, who 
(as the two verses following the GM in the RV make clear) is also expected 
to inspire the composition of even more verses dedicated to him. Consider- 
ing the cultural and religious background, it is possible that Savitr’s splendor 
was thought to be some kind of inspiring “light” However, I argued that Sa- 
vitr’s splendor was probably synonymous with glory and fame. This is indi- 
cated first of all by the fact that it is not Savitr’s bhargas, but Savitr himself, 
who is expected to provide inspiration. Second, other Vedic texts always use 
bhargas alongside similar words, such as varcas “luster, or yasas “fame”. 

In the course of the further development of Vedic ritual, the verse, like 
thousands of others, became the content of a fixed mantra. As a consequence, 
its literal meaning became secondary.*°** Although it was at least partially un- 
derstood throughout the entire Vedic period, as a mantra its use was virtually 
always determined by its formal features. This is first of all shown by its reuses 
in Srauta ritual. Chapter 3*°*’ (“Adaptive Reuse in Srauta Ritual”) presented an 
overview of these reuses and analyzed their interrelationships. It showed that 
the most important features of the mantra were that it mentions the god Sa- 
vitr and is set in the gdyatri meter. Thus, its employment was determined by 


91088 


what I have called the “deity principle” and the “metrical principle”:"°** verses 
mentioning Savitr were frequently recited at the beginning of liturgies, because 
Savitr, the “Impeller, is responsible for setting things in motion in general. The 
gayatri meter, on the other hand, was considered the “prototypical first,” or 
“primordial,” meter, and was associated with the early morning, the beginning 
of the day. Due to the properties associated with Savitr and the gayatri meter, 
the GM was very well suited to serve as the first or opening verse in various 
contexts, for example in the Agnyupasthana litanies and most variations of the 
Vaisvadeva-Sastra. 

In Srauta ritual in general, the GM was simply considered a perfect speci- 
men of a sdvitri in the gayatri meter. There were also other frequently cited and 
reused savitris, which sometimes even took the place of the GM. Looking at the 
various reuses from a diachronic perspective, however, a certain development 
can be discerned. We can distinguish two chronological phases of text produc- 


1086 For the relationship between mantras and language, see above pp. 11-13 (Section 2.1). 

1087 Chapter 2, whose focus is on a later phase in the GM’s history, is summarized be- 
low p. 267. 

1088 See above pp. 13-18 (Section 2.2), especially pp. 15-16. 
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tion, which, moreover, also took place in different regions. First, there was an 
early, western/central phase, associated with texts such as the MaitrS, the TaittS, 
and the early parts of the AitB. In these texts, the GM is not regarded as having 
any special importance as an individual mantra. A later, eastern phase can be 
associated with the SatB, the VajS, the KausB, and the SankhSS, whose com- 
position and formation were in many ways influenced by Western precursors 
(a cultural import that must have been brought about primarily by immigrant 
Brahmins). In this second phase, there are some indications that the GM may 
already have acquired a certain renown as a special mantra, for instance in the 
Asvamedha hymn, where it seems to have inspired the creation of the other 
gayatri savitris. 

It was also towards the end of the second, late-Vedic phase that the most 
decisive moment in the history of mantra took place. Around the time of the 
SatB, mantras were sought that would inaugurate the study of the Vedas as the 
first texts to be imparted. A number of mantras were to fulfil this function, not 
only the GM, but also other savitris (RV VII 45.1 and V 81.1; V 82.1 was taught 
as part of a repeated, additional Upanayana). In Chapter 4 (“Selection as Initi- 
ation Mantra”), I argued that these mantras did not simply emerge as initiation 
mantras from the mists of time, but were selected according to certain princi- 
ples. These principles can be inferred from the common features of the initiation 
mantras we know of: (1) explicit mention of Savitr; (2) dedication exclusively to 
Savitr; (3) appropriate meter; and (4) being the first verse in (5) a Rgvedic hymn 
dedicated to Savitr. Even if one only applies the first, most important principle, 
it appears that there are not even a hundred sdvitris in total. 

If one checks how often these sdavitris had already been cited or reused in 
Srauta texts before they were selected as initiation mantras, it turns out that 
they are among the most frequently mentioned savitris. This textual frequency 
reflects the circumstance that they were often recited in various rituals across 
schools. I suggested that the wide distribution of these verses was the conse- 
quence of a positive feedback loop of reciting and listening, whose effects on in- 
dividual mantras I described as a kind of “snowball effect”: Whenever a mantra 
is recited, it also leaves a certain impression in the mind of its reciter and of 
those listening (for example, the other priests in a Srauta ritual). Every recita- 
tion serves to increase its familiarity and prominence, and like a rolling snow- 
ball picking up even more snow and momentum the larger it becomes, a single 
mantra becomes better known the more often it is recited and heard. 

The “snowball effect” also has an influence on how often a mantra is 
reused. In the emergence of rituals (strictly religious or otherwise), creativity 
and conscious design often play at least as important a role as the codification 
of habitualized acts. Moreover, we observe that rituals are frequently modified 
and adapted to new circumstances. In the case of Vedic rituals, it was Brah- 
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mins who were primarily responsible for this. In particular, there are clear 
indications that Grhya rituals (including the Upanayana) were at some point 
revised by Brahmin experts who were proficient in the Srauta texts and rituals. 
When looking for suitable mantras for a new ritual, or a ritual that was to be 
modified, these experts primarily resorted to collections of mantras that were 
already used in Srauta ritual. It stands to reason that in doing so, they would 
tend to reuse mantras that were well known to them. As I argued in Chapter 4, 
at least in the case of the savitris that came to be used as initiation mantras, 
this indeed seems to have been the case: all of them were already being reused 
in a range of rituals before they were selected for the Upanayana. 

The earliest text to mention the use of the GM as an initiation mantra is 
the SatB. It does so in order to present it as the better alternative to a savitri in 
the anustubh meter. This suggests that already in the late-Vedic period, savitris 
in other meters were used as well, possibly even in the standard version of the 
Upanayanaa. It is nevertheless plausible that the GM had early established itself 
as the primary initiation mantra, above all because the gayatri meter was as- 
sociated with the Brahmins (the tristubh and the jagati were associated with 
Ksatriyas and Vaisvyas, respectively). An important side effect of this develop- 
ment was that the word sdavitri came to be used as a name of the GM: by the 
time of the early Grhyasitras, it was in most cases no longer necessary to spec- 
ify which savitri was meant, but rather to indicate if it was a savitri other than 
RV III 62.10. This individuation represents a significant step in the career of the 
mantra.*°*? 

In the following centuries, the GM became strongly associated with spe- 
cific functions that were in many ways prefigured by its employment in Srauta 
ritual. As it became the mantra that could make a person a full member of the 
arya society, it also became important outside the liturgical and ritual domains. 
In Chapter 5 (“Status in Early Hinduism”), I argued that in Early Hinduism, the 
status ascribed to the GM as well as its use in ritual practice continuously in- 
fluenced each other. Thus, the GM was not only the first mantra to be taught in 
the initiation ritual, but also the key mantra in the first (and last) ritual of the 
day, the Sandhya. In this ritual, its recitation above all served as a purificatory 
practice or prayascitta, whose purpose is to uphold or restore the pure status of 
the twice-born reciter. As the mantra that makes a person a twice-born in the 
first place, the GM was perfectly suited for this function. As a matter of fact, 
repetitive recitation of the GM features prominently among the many kinds of 
prayascittas described in the Dharmasitras. 

The position of the GM in the Upanayana and the Sandhya led to it being 
considered not only the typical first but also the “foremost” or most important 
Vedic verse. Several Grhyasitras contain lists of divinities worthy of receiving 


1089 Cf. above pp. 18-20 (Section 2.3). 
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oblations. In these lists, the GM is the only verse present, and usually precedes 
the Vedas. This shows that it was not only considered the Vedic verse par excel- 
lence, but even placed on a par with the Vedas. It even came to be regarded as 
an epitome of the Vedas. This role became manifest on two levels. On the prac- 
tical level, it was in some cases possible to substitute recitation of (parts of) the 
Vedas with the recitation of the GM. On the “theological” level, the three padas 
of the verse were interpreted as an extract from the three Vedas. Similar to the 
syllable om — and often even together with it as well as with the Vyahrtis — the 
GM came to be considered “le Veda essentiel,’ the “essential Veda,” as Malamoud 
(1977) put it. 

One of the driving forces behind this development was the extension of 
the initiation ritual. In the beginning, only those Brahmins who engaged in the 
arduous study of Vedic texts underwent the Upanayana. At some point, how- 
ever, the Upanayana became a rite-of-passage that was declared obligatory for 
non-Brahmin aryas as well. The corollary of this extension was that in practice, 
almost every initiate learned the GM in order to become a full-fledged member 
of the arya society. For a great number of twice-borns, the GM was the only 
Vedic mantra they learned, and was therefore perceived as their most impor- 
tant element. This may have set in motion yet another feedback loop: we can 
imagine that when non-specialists began to view the GM as the essence of the 
Vedas, Brahmins trained in the Vedas, too, became more inclined to regard and 
also proclaim it as such. 

The significance of the GM in Brahminical, or Veda-centered, Hinduism 
also inspired the creation of similar mantras in other traditions. These strongly 
modified versions of the GM were not dedicated to Savitr, but to the central 
deity (or deities) of the tradition that produced them. In Chapter 2 (“Desig- 
nations”), I argued that the modified GMs were responsible for the revival of, 
or renewed the attention to, a category that had, by that time, become obso- 
lete: the category of gayatri verses. As the Vedic GM was naturally consid- 
ered the original and most important one, it became possible to simply re- 
fer to it as gayatri without further specifications (nevertheless, occasionally 
savitri gayatri or gayatri savitri were used as well). The substitution of the name 
savitri with gayatri (or their combination) can best be explained by the fact that 
the entire category had regained significance. Since the modified GMs can be 
dated to the second century CE at the very earliest, “Gayatri” must have estab- 
lished itself as another name of RV III 62.10 only after this time, probably around 
the third century cE. Since then, both class names have been used equally as 
names of the mantra, while never fully shedding their original meanings. 
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2. The deification of a well-known mantra 


The second part of this study traced the development of the mantra into and as 
a goddess up to the Tantric Age. In the Introduction, I suggested that we un- 
derstand the process of deification as an entangled interplay of intra- and inter- 
personal creation, appropriation, and modification of information and ideas.’””° 
When studying deification from a historical perspective, we can only observe 
the surface of this process by identifying its results in the extant sources. Only 
in some cases is it possible to make inferences about the actual flow and trans- 
formation of ideas. In the particular case of the sources relevant to the deifi- 
cation of the GM, this can be done comparatively well: as many of them were 
reworked or updated several times over the centuries, we are in a position to 
infer how the redactors might have understood the original versions. Moreover, 
the textual sources are fairly numerous, thus offering us insights into concep- 
tions concerning the (deified) GM prevalent in a certain period. 

There certainly was more than enough “backing material” for the devel- 
opment of the notion of a mantra goddess.’ Chapter 6 (“Personification, Di- 
vinization, Deification”) showed that the earliest passages attributing the quali- 
ties of divinity and personhood — defined here as the key features of deities’””’ — 
to the GM are found in a small number of chronologically late passages in sev- 
eral Vedic texts: the JaimUB, the GopB, the MNarU, and the AV. Each of these 
passages exists in several versions that reflect historical developments. 

In the JaimUB, the mantra appears as the partner or spouse of the Vedic god 
Savitr. The text exemplifies a well-known aspect of the Vedic religion: every- 
thing that has a name can be personified. While the numerous personifications 
in the Vedic texts were certainly given religious importance, their existence 
does not imply that they also had a cult.*””? Even though the GM in the JaimUB 
is a divinity of sorts, the motive behind the creation of the passage was not to 
provide the basis for or promote the worship of its deified form but to explain 
the efficacy of the mantra. 

In the GopB, the personification of the mantra was further developed. In 
this text as well as in several Dharma texts, the mantra is mentioned as the 


1090 See above pp. 28-30 (Section 3.3). 

1091 In the Introduction (see n. 50 on p. 12 above), | mentioned that emic traditions con- 
sider mantras a form of speech or language (vac), which, as many other concepts and 
abstractions, has been considered a deity since the RV. In the TaittB, Vac is even once 
called “Mother of the Vedas” (see n. 989 on p. 234 above). As goddesses however, Vac and 
Savitri only came closer to one another via Sarasvati (above p. 241), and | have not found 
that she contributed much to the deification of the GM specifically. 

1092 See above pp. 30-34 (Section 3.4). 

1093 Indeed, | would even venture the hypothesis that there were recipients of the texts who 
would have understood them as purely metaphorical devices, even though the specific 
concept of metaphor was alien to them. 
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mother of the initiate, that is, of the brahmacarin who has undergone the Upa- 
nayana. One might assume that this concept was particularly formative, espe- 
cially considering that those who were confronted with it were generally young 
boys who had just been separated from their mothers. It seems plausible that 
many dvijas would at least remember it for the rest of their lives. Nevertheless, 
the personification of the GM in the Upanayana does not seem to have led to 
the development of a mother goddess — at least not of a goddess who would be 
the second mother of the twice-borns. 

The MNarU, which exists in (at least) three different versions, contains a 
passage that is dedicated to a goddess worshipped in the Sandhya. In its ear- 
liest recension, a goddess called Gayatri is invoked. A parallel passage in the 
ManGS suggests that this goddess was originally (and above all) the deification 
of the gayatri meter. Inasmuch as the GM might have been easily understood 
as a manifestation of the deified gayatri meter, however, its deification was 
probably already prefigured in these Sandhya liturgies. Her characterization as 
chandasam matr, “mother of the meters” or “metrical Vedic texts,” was, just like 
the name Gayatri itself, also applicable to the deification of the mantra.*°’* Since 
the invocation of the goddess always included the recitation of the GM, the step 
from gayatri to Gayatri was not a big one. 

The two later recensions of the MNarU also invoke the goddess(es) Savitri 
and Sarasvati, which to me suggests that the redactors (and users) of these pas- 
sages understood the original passage to be about the mantra goddess. More- 
over, they also composed and included what I have called the vedamatr verse. 
The purpose of this verse is to dismiss the chandasam matr who is invoked at 
the beginning of the liturgy. The wording of this verse, which even became part 
of the AV, leaves no doubt that the goddess worshipped in the Sandhya was the 
deification of the GM. The latest version of the MNarU even contains a descrip- 
tion of her anthropomorphic manifestation. 

I assume that the textual developments in the JaimUB, GopB, MNarU, and 
AV reflect different stages of a protracted process of deification. The authors 
and redactors of these texts (and the creators and modifiers of the rituals for 
which they were used) belonged to various regions and times, and to various 
Vedic schools. Since the texts were handed down and also modified over a long 
period of time, generations of people were involved in their transmission. The 
number of people involved in conveying the simple idea that the GM has per- 
sonhood and divinity was certainly even greater. Outside the domain of sacred 
texts, the reinterpretation of verbal information must have taken place even 
more frequently: while one person may occasionally have spoken of the mantra 
as if it was being endowed with divinity and personhood, another may have un- 


1094 There seems little reason to believe that two separate goddesses emerged. Rather, at best 
we can speak of two aspects of one goddess; see above pp. 239-240. 
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derstood this as being about a mantra that, in fact, is a divine being. One can 
therefore well imagine that at some point, one among them would eventually 
consider the GM a real deity and worship it as such, especially if he also knew 
authoritative texts that could support the idea. 

Chapter 7 (“Identification with Savitri”) demonstrated, however, that the 
mantra did not become a goddess all on its own, so to speak. The emergence of 
the mantra goddess was also facilitated by another process, namely the identi- 
fication of the mantra with a pre-existent goddess. To my knowledge, this first 
happens in the MBh in the famous Savitri story. In this story, the childless king 
ASvapati repeats the GM — here still only called savitri — a great many times. Af- 
ter eighteen years, this approach bears fruit, as a goddess called Savitri appears 
before him and promises that he will obtain a daughter: the princess Savitri. 
Later versions of the story leave little doubt that the Savitri is no longer only a 
divine mantra, but also an anthropomorphic goddess. 

As a close reading of the text shows, however, Asvapati’s recitation of the 
savitri does not necessarily have to be interpreted as the intentional worship of 
a mantra goddess. As a matter of fact, a goddess called Savitri already existed 
before the mantra was deified, and probably before it was even composed. In 
the RV, we learn of Surya, a solar divinity that came to be recognized as Savitr’s 
daughter, and as such was later also called Surya Savitri. Her mytheme was 
characterized by three different elements: her role as the archetypical bride; the 
self-choice of her spouse; and her association with twins, in the Vedic case, the 
ASvins. To varying degrees these three elements are even detectable in other IE 
mythical characters, which makes it likely that they go back to a PIE precursor. 

While in the epic story, the goddess herself appears only briefly, at least 
two of her characteristics are present in the princess who is named after her: 
Savitri, who is also explicitly said to be like her eponym, is said to be very beau- 
tiful, and she also chooses her husband herself. These resemblances suggest that 
the goddess Savitri was indeed Suarya Savitri’s successor, or her manifestation in 
epic literature. The goddess and the mantra of the same name had never before 
connected. I suggested that bringing them together may have been so surpris- 
ing that it had a comical effect. But irrespective of whether this was the case or 
not, the story is the earliest evidence for a fully anthropomorphic deification of 
the mantra. 

The goddess Sirya/Savitri seems to have added what the deification of the 
mantra had been missing so far: agency, as well as an appealing anthropomor- 
phic form. Already the very idea of associating the goddess called Savitri with 
the mantra called savitri may have facilitated the deification of the latter. The 
originally independent goddess Strya/Savitri, on the other hand, thereby ac- 
quired a new manifestation. Depending on the perspective, one could think of 
the goddess either as a deity that manifests in, but is essentially independent 
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of, the mantra — a mantra goddess - or as the deified form of the mantra itself, 
now having a visually perceptible, or imagined, form.*”° As later texts show, 
the second conception became the more important one. 

Chapters 6 and 7 both identified various factors that probably contributed 
to the deification of the mantra: the personification of the mantra in the JaimUB, 
the GopB, and various Dharma texts; the deification of the gdyatri meter; and 
the association and even identification of the mantra with a pre-existent god- 
dess. In Chapter 5, we also observed that the mantra was worshipped alongside 
deities such as Indra and Prajapati (without, however, being actually person- 
ified).*°°° During the course of the first millennium BCE, most of these devel- 
opments and relationships faded into the background or came to an end alto- 
gether. The most important source contributing to the conception of the deified 
GM became the mantra itself. 

As shown in Chapter 8 (“The Mantra Goddess”), in Classical and early 
medieval Hinduism, the qualities of the mantra were gradually integrated into 
the personality of its deification. “Mother of the Vedas” (vedamatr) became the 
most important epithet and second name of the emerging goddess. The desig- 
nation was based on the role of the mantra as the epitome of the Vedas. This 
conception was turned on its head: while originally, the mantra was thought 
to have been extracted from the Vedas, it now became their source. However, 
despite the fact that it was used for a goddess who was, by that time, certainly 
believed to be real and was regularly worshipped, this personification always 
remained metaphorical. Just as in the case of the mother of the initiate, the de- 
ification of the mantra was not conceived of as an actual mother goddess. In 
one MBh story, the mantra goddess is even portrayed as a girl, “giving birth” to 
the (anthropomorphic) Vedas by emitting them from her mouth. 

Sometime during the middle third of the first millennium cer, the mantra 
goddess was also conflated with Sarasavati, who is well known as the Hindu 
goddess of knowledge, learning, music, and the arts. Both Savitri and Sarasvati 
were thought to be Brahma’s wife. The idea that they could be one and the same 
suggested itself, and they were indeed identified with each other. As a result, 
Brahma once and for all replaced Savitr as Savitri’s father. Here we can observe 
that the identities of deities can be very fluid, perhaps even more fluid than that 
of literary characters.*°’’ In Bana’s Hars., for example, Savitri and Sarasvati play 
the roles of two befriended goddesses and are therefore — inevitably — strictly 
distinguished. 


1095 Cf. above pp. 24-28 (Section 3.2). 

1096 In Chapter 8, | also briefly deal with passages in the CarS and the JaimGS that possibly 
prefigure her worship in the Sandhya; see above pp. 247-248. 

1097 Cf. above pp. 24-25. 
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Continuing from observations made in Chapter 6, I turned to later versions 
of the Sandhya liturgy, and in doing so focused on the goddess herself rather 
than on the process of deification. As we saw, the goddess came to occupy a 
central position in the Sandhya, which is why I suggested calling her a “San- 
dhya goddess.” Three verses dedicated to her were reused in several versions of 
the Sandhya liturgy (according to the BaudhGSS, two of them were even used 
for the worship of Sarasvati). The Sandhya became the most important ritual in 
which the deified GM was worshipped, and also became a hub for a multitude of 
new ideas and concepts surrounding the goddess. Texts such as the MNarUAn, 
AVPar XLI, and the AgvGSPar use Tantric forms to add further details to the 
mantra and its deification, but fill these forms with Vedic content. Looking at 
the development of the mantra goddess in these texts, we can observe that she 
became much more visual. Two modes of anthropomorphism, which are fre- 
quently intertwined, can be distinguished: on the one hand, the description of 
parts of the text of the mantra as body parts; on the other, the elaboration of 
the figure of the goddess herself. 

Notwithstanding this increase of visual elements, the elaboration of her 
anthropomorphic manifestation and her identification with Sarasvati, the 
Mother of the Vedas or Sandhya goddess remained, above all, the deifica- 
tion of a mantra. In contrast to Sarasvati’s river (which, at some point, dried 
up and was then replaced by various other rivers), the mantra could always be 
made manifest by means of recitation. This was probably one of the reasons 
why very few temples were dedicated to the goddess: every place and time 
where the recitation of Vedic texts was permitted was also an opportunity to 
worship her. 


APPENDICES 


*> APPENDIX 1 :: 


Translations of the Gayatri-Mantra 


This appendix lists all scholarly and complete translations of the Gayatri- 
Mantra into European languages that I came across during my research.’°”* 
(Many more, much less accurate translations or paraphrases exist, but are not 
included here.) I call a translation “scholarly” if it is oriented around the original 
wording and is done by someone who in my (admittedly subjective) judgment 
has learned Vedic or Sanskrit beyond the level of a mere superficial acquain- 
tance. Both due to their great number and my own language skills, English and 
German translations predominate. It has to emphasized, therefore, that this list 
is not the result of a systematic search for translations. 

The earliest known translation (or paraphrase) into a non-Indo-Aryan lan- 
guage, Persian, is possibly that by the Mughal prince Dara Shukoh.*°”? Accord- 
ing to Theodor Benfey, the GM was first translated by a certain “Fra Manuel 
da Assomcoon” (= Manoel da Assump¢am);"*”° unfortunately, however, I have 
not yet been able to locate this translation. The first published translation (or 
rather, paraphrase) of the GM into a European language is that by Sir William 
Jones from 1799: 


LET us adore the supremacy of that divine sun, the godhead who illumi- 
nates all, who recreates all, from whom all proceed, to whom all must re- 


turn, whom we invoke to direct our understandings aright in our progress 


toward his holy seat.**°* 


1098 The possible meanings of the GM are discussed in Chapter 1. 

1099 See Cannon 1977: 186, n. 12. 

1100 Benfey 1848: 277, n. 1. William Jones, too, was aware of this translator, whom he called 
“Fra Manoel da Assomcaon”; see Cannon 1977: 185. 

1101 Teignmouth 1980 ['1799]: 367. Jones himself must have been aware that this t is not a 
direct translation; cf. n. 1102 on p. 276 below. See also generally Cannon 1977; cf. Johnson 
2011: 56-57. 
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After his death in 1794, four much more literal renditions were found among 


his notes: 


1102 


“That sun’s supremacy (or greater than the sun), God, let us adore which 
may well direct.” 


“That Light far greater than the sun, 
The light of God, let us adore.” 


“Tllud, sole praestantius 
Lumen Dei meditemur 
Intellectus qui nostros dirigat.” 


“Than you bright sun more splendid far 
The light of God let us adore 
Which only can our minds direct.” 


Parts of the GM also found their way to Europe in Anquetil Duperron’s 


translation of the Persian translation of the MaitrU (“Oupnek’hat Mitri”), first 
published in 1801: 


Quicunque vult quod illum atma obtineat, cum medio ejus (solis) obtinebit: 
quod Beid khanan (t& Beid lectores) hoc modo dixerunt: et cum sole (soli) 
maschghouli (homo) hoc modo faciat, quod lucem ejus cum imaginatione 
(in cogitatione) in se adducat: Beid khanan dixerunt, quod rectitudo in- 
telligentize quam nos acquisivimus, ex illa imaginatione es: oportet (quod) 
dicat, quod 4 sol! nobis (mihi) etiam é luce propria (tua) lumen intellecttis 
des.*1°° 


In the following two centuries, however, numerous direct translations 


were produced:*** 


1. 


1102 


1103 
1104 


Let us meditate on the adorable light of the the divine ruler (Savitri): 
may it guide our intellects. Colebrooke 1808: 400 (RV) 


See Martinengo-Cesaresco 1902: 100-101. Martinengo-Cesaresco (p. 100) also quotes an- 
other rendition of Jones, which he himself apparently called “paraphrase or tica”: “Let 
us meditate with adoration on the supreme essence of the Divine Sun which illuminates 
all, recreates all, from which all proceed, to which all must return, and which we invoke 
to direct our understanding aright in our progress to his holy seats.” 
Duperron 1801: 324. 

In the following, | will give the source for the translation in round brackets if specified by 
the translator. Deviating somewhat from the general referencing mode, references not 
marked with “tr” are to be found in the “Secondary Literature” section of the Bibliogra- 
phy. Several translators have also included the Vyahrtis in their renditions of the GM; | 
do not quote them here. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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We mediate [sic] on that Supreme Spirit of the splendid sun who 
directs our understandings. Roy 1901 [*1827]: 121 (RV) 


Diesen, des Zeugers, herrlichen Glanz mégen empfangen wir, des 
Gotts, der unsre Werke fordern soll. tr. Benfey 1848: 276-277 (SV) 


We meditate on that desirable light of the divine Savitri, who 
influences our pious rites. tr. Wilson III [1857]: 110 (RV) 


Wir denken nach tiber [nach Benfeys Uebersetzung: Mégen wir 
empfangen] das herrliche licht des gottlichen Savitri; m6ge er unsre 
Erkenntnisse [Werke] fordern! 

Wurm 1874: 33 (RV); brackets in the original 


Let us meditate (or, we meditate) on that excellent glory of the divine 
Vivifier. May he enlighten (or stimulate) our understandings. 
Williams 1877: 61 (RV) 


May we obtain the glorious light of the divine Savitri, who, we trust, 
may inspire our prayers! tr. Eggeling, SBE XII [1882]: 356 (SatB) 


Let us meditate on the excellent glory of the divine vivifying Sun, may 
he enlighten our understandings! Williams 1882: 164 (RV) 


this splendor of Savitar the god, object of our desire, we would procure 
us | 
who will stir into activity our devices | tr. Ludwig 1886: 436 (RV) 


May we attain that excellent glory of Savitar the God: So may he 
stimulate our prayers! tr. Griffith 1991 [71893]: 348 (SV) 


Of Savitar, the heavenly, that longed-for glory may we win, 
And may himself inspire our prayers. Hopkins 1895: 46 (RV) 


Let us meditate on the to-be-longed-for light of the Inspirer; may it 
incite all our efforts. Frazer 1898: 61, n. 2 


May we attain that excellent glory of Savitar the God: So may he 
stimulate our prayers. tr. Griffith 1899: 21, 205, 255 (Vajs) 


Let us meditate on that excellent glory of the divine Vivifier; 
May he enlighten (or stimulate) our understandings. 
Wilkins 1900: 30 


Mogen wir erlangen den herrlichen Glanz des Gottes Savitar, der 
unsere Andacht fordern mége. 
Stonner 1901: 42 (Mantra-Brahmana) 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


295. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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May we attain the excellent glory of Savitr the god: So may he 
stimulate our prayers. tr. Keith 1908: 56 (SankhA) 


That excellent glory of Savitr, 
The god we meditate, 
That he may stimulate our prayers. tr. Keith 1914: 75 (TaittS) 


Gott Savitars ersehnten Glanz, 
Den mochten wir erlangen jetzt! 
Er stark’ uns Andacht und Gebet. Von Schroeder I [1914]: 9 (RV) 


Mochten wir uns diesen herrlichen Glanz des Gottes Savitr zu eigen 
machen, damit er unsere Lieder begeistere. 
tr. Caland 1921: 202 (ApSS) 


We choose for ourselves that excellent refulgence of god Savitr, who 
may stimulate our prayers. Apte 1939: 34 (RV) 


Puissions-nous recevoir cette excellente lumiére du dieu Savitar, et 
qu'il donne l’impulsion a nos pieuses pensées! 
Dumont 1939: 25 (VajS/TaittS/RV) 


This desirable splendour of god Savitr may we accept, who may urge 
on our prayers tr. Dresden 1941: 5 (ManGS) 


we contemplate that esteemed (longed for) refulgence (glory) of the 
divine Savitr who may inspire our intellects (or actions). 
Kane II [1941]: 302 


Dieses vorziigliche Licht des Gottes Savitr empfingen wir, der 
unsere Gedanken anregen soll. Geldner I [1951]: 410 (RV) 


Of Savitr this glorious [...] Light of the God may we obtain [...] Who 
may inspire our prayers tr. Caland 1953: 39 (SankhSs) 


Let us think on the lovely splendour 
of the god Savitr, 
that he may inspire our minds. Basham 1959 [71954]: 162 (RV) 


Nous voulons avoir en partage cette splendeur désirable du divin 
Savitar; et lui, puisse-t-il diriger nos pensées! 
tr. Varenne 1960/I: 83 (MNarU) 


that we obtain that desirable (excellent) radiance of god Savitar who is 
to impel our ‘visions’ (intuitions, which are to be transformed into 
mantras) Gonda 1963a: 284 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
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On that excellent glory of the god Savitr we meditate, that he may 
stimulate our prayers. tr. van Gelder 1963: 136 (ManSS) 


That excellent glory of Savitr, the god, we meditate, that he may 
stimulate our prayers. tr. Kashikar 1964/II: 139 (BaudhSS) 


Let us meditate on the most excellent light of the Creator (the Sun); 
may he guide our intellect Pandey 1994 [*1969]: 39 (GobhGS) 


That we obtain that desirable (excellent) radiance of god Savitar who is 
(may be expected) to stimulate our visions Gonda 1975: 52 


We hope to obtain that desirable (excellent) radiance (brightness) of 
god Savitar, who will (is expected to) stimulate (inspire) our ‘visions’ 
Gonda 1975: 68 


Dies vorziigliche Licht des Gottes Savitr bedenken wir, der unsere 
Gedanken beférdern soll Gail 1978: 334, n. 3 


May we receive this desirable light of the god Savitr, who shall impel 
our thoughts. Staal 1983/1: 30 and 1989a: 231 


We contemplate the excellent glory of the divine Savitr; may he 
inspire our intellect! Smith 1986b: 72 (RV) 


May we obtain that esteemed effulgence of the god Savitr, who would 
inspire our thoughts Einoo 1993: 201 


Let us think on that desirable splendour of the celestial Inspirer. May 
he stimulate us to insightful thoughts. Lipner 1994: 42 


May we acquire that desireable brightness of the Divine Impeller 
[Deva Savitr]; may he stimulate our thoughts. 
Lubin 1994: 135; brackets in the original 


We meditate on the glorious splendor of the Arouser divine: 
may he himself illumine our inner vision! Mahoney 1998: 171 (RV) 


On that excellent glory of god Savitr we reflect, that he may stimulate 
our prayers. Olivelle 1998: 530, n. on BrhAU VI 3.6 (cf. p. 153) 


We will receive that best brilliance of the divine Instigator so that he 
may enliven our thoughts. Parpola 1998: 205 (RV) 


That excellent [glory] of Savitr [...] The glory of god we meditate [...] 
That he may stimulate our prayers. 
Olivelle 2000: 293 (BaudhDhS); “[glory]” in the original 
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44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


99. 


536. 
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We want to put in ourselves the desirable lustre of the god Savitr, who 
would impel our poetical thoughts. Einoo 2002: 44 (RV) 


That most excellent splendor of the heavenly Sun we consider, so that 
he may arouse our inspirations. Scharfe 2002: 112 (RV) 


We meditate on the lovely 
Glory of the god Savitr 
That he may stimulate our minds Roebuck 2003 [*2000] (RV) 


May we take to ourselves that excellent effulgence of the divine Savitr, 
that he may impel our thoughts. tr. Rosenfield 2004: 140 (KathB) 


Wir wollen uns dies strahlende Licht des Gottes Savitr verschaffen, 
dass unsere Gedanken er befliigle. Slaje 2007: 3 (RV) 


This desirable light of the god Savitr we apprehend: may he sharpen 
our thoughts West 2007: 215 (RV) 


May we receive this excellent splendour of the god Savita, which 
should inspire our thoughts! Staal 2008: 220 (RV) 


Wir wollen uns das ersehnte Licht des Gottes Savitr verschaffen, dafi 
unsere Gedanken er befliigle. Slaje 2009: 525, n. 11 (BrhAU) 


Dieses, des Gottes Savitar, 
winschenswertes Licht méchten wir (in uns) setzen, 
der unsere Eingebungen antreiben soll. 
Witzel in Witzel et al. 2013: 108 (RV) 


Might we make our own that desirable effulgence of god Savitar, 
who will rouse forth our insights. 
tr. Jamison & Brereton 2014: 554 (RV) 


Let us direct our attention to that most excellent radiant energy 
(bhargas) of the deva Savitr who may impel our vision (dhi). 
Bausch 2015: 109 (RV) 


Let us place [within us/our minds upon] 
that most desirable radiance of the Lord Savitr, 
Who will then stimulate our own insights. 
Sathaye 2015: 35 (RV); brackets in the original 


May we attain that desirable splendor of the Heavenly Impeller [Deva 
Savitr], that he might stimulate our thoughts 
Lubin 2018a: 100 (RV); brackets in the original 


97, 


38. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


For the sake of completeness, I here include my own translations: 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 
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That excellent glory of the sun (Savitr), the god, we meditate, that he 
may stimulate our prayers. Michaels 2018 (RV) 


We wish to obtain that desirable sparkle of Savitr who shall impel our 
thoughts. Witzel 2018 (RV) 


We hope to obtain the desirable radiance of the god Savitr: may he 
stimulate our thought. Kajihara 2019: 1 (RV) 


May we place within ourselves the radiance of the divine Savitri, the 
Sun God, 
who shall then awaken our insight. Larios 2019 (RV) 


That excellent glory of Savitri, the god, we meditate, that he may 
stimulate our thoughts. Olivelle 2019c: 316, n. 12 (YajfSm) 


So la®t uns denn 

Das strahlend helle Licht 

Des Gottes Savitar empfangen, 

Auf daf er unser Denken 

Vorwarts treibe! Slaje 2019: 45 (RV) 


The excellent divine power of the Sun. 
May we contemplate the radiance of that god. 
May this inspire our understanding. Slatoff 2019: 30 


Might we make our own that desirable effulgence of god Savitar, who 
will spur on our insights. Brereton & Jamison 2020: 213 (RV) 


1106 


May we obtain that desirable splendor of the god Impeller, who shall 
spur on our thoughts! (RV) 


We visualize that excellent effulgence of the Sun god, who may inspire 
our thoughts! (Sanskrit) 


Jenen begehrten Glanz des Gotts 
Antreiber mégen wir empfahn, 
der unsre Geister vorwarts bringt! (RV) 


Das wiinschenswerte Leuchten des 
Sonnengottes erschauen wir, 
der unser Denken inspiriert! (Sanskrit) 


1105 Larios 2019 also provides translations of the mantra into eight other languages. 
1106 See also above p. 60. 
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gayatri/savitri in the Mahabharata 


Passages mentioning the word gayatri or sdavitri (the counts also include uncer- 


tain passages and passages referring to more than one entity):**°’ 


main text star passages 
of the criticaled. and appendices 
passages 109 73 
containing the word gayatri 7 19 
containing the word savitri 102 57 
— referring to a mantra 16 50 
— referring to the meter gayatri 7 2 
— referring to a person 74 11 
— referring to a deity 18 11 
Table 22 
mantra: 
1111.25 


III 80.4; 83.26, 27*439.1, 27; 177.29; 277.9 

IV 5.31 App. 4G22; 832*223.2 

V 106.10 

VI 40.78*113.5, App. 3A36, 3B111, 3B111, 3B36 

VII 173.56*1457.2, App. 25.10 

XII 36.33; 43.14; 189.11*514.6; 274.60 App. 28.283 (?); 308.191 App. 29B157; 326.7 

XIII 22.19 App. 7A249; 24.25, 28, “207.1; 80.45 App. 9B146-147; 85.6; 92.14; 
107.62*491.3; 113.13*569.4; 125.38 App. 14A48, 14A59, 14A75, 14A88; 
135.26 App. 18.8, 18.143, 18.147-148, 18.151, 18.161, 18.167, 18.176; 145.27 

XII 14.22 

XIV 44.5; 96.15 App. 4.511, 4.513, 4.518-520, 4.522, 4.524, 4.1544, 4.1552, 4.1560, 
4.1565-1566, 4.1577, 4.2077, 4.2372 (4.2778, 4.3121, 4.3126: Visnugayatri; 
see above p. 77), 4.3201 

(XVIII 5.51: Bharatasavitri; see n. 582 on p. 139 above). 


1107 See also above pp. 72-77. 
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deity: 

I 161.20; 163.1 

III 221.20; 277.10, 11*1310.1, 15*1311.1, 16, 19-20 

IV 8.7 App. 6.41 (?); 14.19*297.4; 16.7*347.5 

XII 192.11; 199.32 App. 15.92, 15.94; 264.10; (256.21: epithet of Sraddha; see n. 956 
on p. 220 above) 

XIII 66.7; 134.3, 57 App. 15.4408; 151.4 


mantra/deity: 
VI 22.16 App. 1.24, 1.30 
XIV 96.15 App. 4.494, 4.2778 


mantra/deity/princess: 
Ill 277.24 


meter: 
II 35.25*358.1 
VI 5.18-19; 32.35 
VII 173.56 App. 25.10 
VIII 24.76* 262.1, *262.3 
XIV 446 


meter personified/deified: 
XIII 137.18 


princess: 

I 2.46*82.1, *83.1, 126, *12.872; 160.7; 212.1 App. 114.149 

III 110.5; 277.4; 278.2, 11, 23, 25, 28, 31; 279.8, 23, 1315.1; 280.2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 
10*1316.1, 12-13, 17-19, 21, 27, 31; 281.4, 6, 12, 13*1320.0, 18-20, 26, 28, 31, 
33, 37, 39, 44, 46, 51, 54, 59-60, 62, 64, 71, 76, 95, 98, 100, 102, 108*1329.1; 
282.4, 8°1330.1, 10, 15-17, 21, 23, 26, 30, 33-34, 36; 283.2, 10, 12, 14-15, 
16*1333.1 

IV 20.11*401.2 

V 115.12 

VII 4.47 

XII 226.24 (?) 

XII 45.5 


princess/deity: 
Ill 282.34 


*> APPENDIX 3 >: 


The Rgvedic savitris in Srauta texts 


Below is a list of all Rgvedic savitris that are cited or quoted in Srauta texts, 
with references."*°* The list is based on the data provided by the UVC. In two 
cases, this Concordance uses editions other than those otherwise used in the 
present study: references to KausB passages can be found in Lindner’s edition, 
and TaittB passages in Mitra’s edition. 


III 62.10: AitB IV 32.2, V 5.6, 13.8, 19.8; KausB XXIII 2, XXVI 10; SV II 812; VajS 
III 35, XXII 9, XXXVI 3; SatB II 3.4.39, XIII 6.2.9, XIV 9.3.11; TaittS 1 5.6.4, 
8.4, IV 1.11.1; MaitrS IV 10.3: 149.14 

V 50.1: AitB IV 32.2, V 5.6, 19.8; KausB XX 3, XXII 2; VajS IV 8, XI 67, XXII 21; 
SatB III 1.4.18, VI 6.1.21, XIII 1.8.8; MaitrS I 2.2: 10.15, II 7.7: 82.10, II 6.5: 
65.8; KathS II 2.2, XVI 7, XXIII 2 

V 81.1: AitB IV 30.4; KausB XX 2, XXII 1, XXV 9; VajS V 14, X14, XXXVII 2; SatB 
III 5.3.11, VI 3.1.16, XIV 1.2.8; TaittS I 2.13.1, IV 1.1.1; MaitrS I 2.9: 18.13, III 
8.7: 103.13, IV 9.1: 120.3; KathS II 10, XV 11 

1 24.3: AitB I 16.2,22.2, V 17.7, VII 16.5; KausB VIII 1, XXII 5, XXVI 17; SatB XI 
5.1.11; TaittS III 5.11.3; MaitrS IV 10.3: 148.1; KathS XV 12, XXVIII 7 

V 82.4: AitB IV 30.3, V 2.6, 8.6, 17.6, 19.9; KausB IX 9, XX 2, XXV 9; SV I 141; 
TaittB II 4.6.3 

V 82.1: AitB IV 30.3, V 2.6, 8.6, 17.6, 21.9; AitA I 5.3.1; KausB XVI 3, IXX 9, XX 
2, XXV 9 

V 81.2: AitB I 29.14; KausB IX 3; VajS XII 3; SatB VI 7.2.4; TaittS IV 1.10.4; MaitrS 
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*> APPENDIX 4 :: 


Abstracts 


1. Deutschsprachige Zusammenfassung 


Der kurze, als Gayatri und Savitri bekannte Mantra (Rgveda III 62.10) gehort zu 
den am haufigsten rezitierten Texten der Menschheit. Im Laufe der Zeit wurde 
er nicht nur als ,Mutter der Veden“ personifiziert, sondern sogar als Gottin 
verehrt. Die vorliegende Studie zeigt erstmals, wie der Mantra als religidser 
Text Bedeutung erlangte und wie er vergottlicht wurde. Um diese Geschichte 
zu rekonstruieren, wurden Passagen aus mehr als hundert vedischen und 
Sanskrit-Texten aus der Zeit zwischen etwa 1000 v.u.Z. und 1000 n.u.Z. einer 
philologisch-historischen Analyse unterzogen. Um den Prozess der Deifikation 
zu erklaren, enthalt die Studie auch eine interdisziplinare Komponente, die 
sich auf religionswissenschaftliche Perspektiven und Erkenntnisse stiitzt. Der 
erste Teil demonstriert, dass die adaptive Wiederverwendung des Mantras in 
den mittelvedischen Srauta-Ritualen ausschlaggebend fiir seine Auswahl als 
primarer Initiationsmantra war, und argumentiert weiters, dass diese Funk- 
tion hauptverantwortlich fiir seinen spateren Aufstieg zu einem Wahrzeichen 
des brahmanisch gepragten Hinduismus war. Der zweite Teil verfolgt die Ent- 
wicklung des Mantras zur und als Gottin bis hinein in das Tantrische Zeitalter. 
Er zeigt, dass mehrere Faktoren zu seiner Vergottlichung beitrugen, darunter 
nicht nur seine Personifikation, sondern auch seine Identifikation mit der Got- 
tin Sirya bzw. Surya Savitri. Die Ergebnisse der Studie werden, da sich der 
Mantra und seine Vergottlichung auch in einigen modernen religidsen und 
spirituellen Stromungen grofier Beliebtheit erfreuen, nicht nur fiir die klas- 
sische Stidasienkunde und Religionswissenschaft von Interesse sein, sondern 
auch fir eine breitere Leserschaft. 
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2. English abstract 


The short mantra known as Gayatri or Savitri (Rgveda III 62.10) is one of the 
most frequently recited texts of mankind. Over the course of time it has not only 
been personified as the “Mother of the Vedas,” but has even come to be vener- 
ated as a goddess. The present study reveals for the first time how the mantra 
gained prominence as a religious text and how it was deified. To reconstruct this 
history, passages from more than one hundred Vedic and Sanskrit texts from 
about 1000 BcE up to 1000 cE were subjected to philological-historical analysis. 
To explain the process of deification, the study also includes an interdisciplinary 
component that draws upon perspectives and insights from the religious stud- 
ies. The first part demonstrates that the adaptive reuses of the mantra in the 
mid-Vedic Srauta rituals were decisive for its selection as the primary initiation 
mantra, and further argues that this function was mainly responsible for its sub- 
sequent rise to becoming an emblem of Brahminical Hinduism. The second part 
traces the development of the mantra into and as a goddess up to the Tantric 
Age. It shows that several factors contributed to its deification, among them 
not only its personification, but also its identification with the goddess Surya 
(or Strya Savitri). The results of the study will be of interest not only to classical 
South Asian and religious studies, but, since the mantra and its deification also 
enjoy great popularity in a number of modern religious and spiritual currents, 
to a wider readership as well. 
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